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This Issue in Brief 


Working hours in war production plants. 


In more than half of the war production plants surveyed by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, workers averaged more than 48 hours per week in February. 
The entire machine-tool industry averaged 55 hours. Nine plants were averag- 
ing more than 70 hours per week per wage earner. Sunday operations have been 
confined chiefly to continuous-process industries. Marked progress has been 
made in most war industries in moving toward continuous operation to increase 
output. Exclusive of the major continuous-process industries, about 40 percent 
of the war workers are now on extra shifts, as compared with approximately 25 
percent in December 1940. Page 1061. 


Extent of collective bargaining in the United States. 


At the beginning of 1942 about 55 percent of all workers in manufacturing, 
mining, building construction, and transportation were employed under union 
agreements. However, less than 10 percent of those engaged in wholesale and 
retail trade, personal service, clerieal, technical, and professional occupations were 
covered by such agreements. Since this latter group includes about 40 percent 
of all persons who could be considered as potential union members, the total 
proportion of all workers employed under union agreements would be about 30 
percent. The total union membership in January 1942 was approximately 
11,000,000. Page 1066. 


Increased productivity of labor, 1929-41. 


In all manufacturing industries combined, output per man-hour increased 20 
percent between 1929 and 1935 and nearly as much again between 1935 and 1941. 
Even during the period of transition to a war economy after 1939, man-hour out- 
put continued to rise and these increases were so substantial that the labor cost 
per unit of output in 1941, in all manufacturing industries combined, was more 
than 10 percent below the 1929 level in spite of wage advances. Page"1071. 


Joint production committees in Great Britain. 


Government ordnance plants in Great Britain have taken the lead in establish- 
ing joint production advisory committees, representing management and labor, 
as a means of further increasing output. Extension of this type of machinery 
in private industry will be on a voluntary basis. It has been advocated by the 
British Government and organized labor. The Minister of Labor has cautioned 
industry, however, against creating a number of different committees for separate 
purposes. Adoption of production committees is a natural outgrowth of the 
policy followed in the present war whereby labor representatives participate in 
the work of numerous governmental bodies. Page 1088, 


Wages in the agricultural-machinery industry. 


According to a study made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in February and 
March 1942, average hourly earnings in the agricultural-machinery industry were 
84.1 cents for the plants covered, but there were wide differences in average earn- 
mes as _ the North and the South and as between plants of different sizes. 

age 1177. 


Unused manpower in Pennsylvania anthracite area. 


The Pennsylvania anthracite area is essentially an area of one industry. Thus, 
the war-production program has had very little effect in absorbing in other em- 
ployments the thousands of mine workers thrown out of jwork by the sharp 
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decline in the demand for anthracite during the past decade or more. A specig) 
commission, created by Congress, has made recommendations designed to reliey. 
the serious unemployment situation, and also to make the idle manpower ayajj. 
able for defense industries. Page 1101. 


Few new privately built homes for rent. 


A survey of new, privately financed housing in Bridgeport showed that of th, 
completed homes started during the year ending September 30, 1941, and occupieq 
in February 1942, only 13 percent were rented; the rest had been sold. Further. 
more, practically all of the completed units which were vacant were being hel; 
for owner-occupancy or for sale. Page 1073. 


Strikes in 1941. 


As is usual in a year of rapidly expanding industrial activity, increasing em. 
ployment, and rapidly rising living costs, strike activity during the first 11 months 
of 1941 was at a relatively high level. With the outbreak of war on December 7 
several strikes then in progress were immediately called off and several threatened 
strikes, even where strike votes had been taken, were canceled. One employed 
worker out of every 12 was involved in a strike at some time during the year. 
This proportion (8.4 percent) was exactly the same in 1941 as in 1916, the year 
preceding the entry of the United States into the first World War. Both the 
numbers of workers employed and the numbers involved in strikes were, naturally, 
much larger in 1941 than in 1916. Page 1107. 
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WORKING HOURS IN WAR PRODUCTION PLANTS, 
FEBRUARY 1942? 


Summary 


IN 14 industries producing war materials, surveyed by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, the workers in more than half of the plants studied 
averaged over 48 hours per week in February 1942. 

Working hours in the machine-tool industry averaged 55 hours per 
week, and in nine plants they averaged more than 70 hours per week. 

Sunday operations have been confined chiefly to the continuous- 
process industries. Of the iron and steel mills surveyed, 36 percent 
had more than 50 percent of their wage earners at work on Sunday. 
Only 16 percent of the plants in 14 other war industries as a whole 
had such crews on Sunday work. 

Marked progress has been made in most war industries in moving 
toward continuous operation to increase output. Exclusive of the 
major continuous-process industries, about 40 percent of the war 
workers are now on extra shifts, as compared with approximately 
25 percent in December 1940. 

Examination of the situation in the various industries studied 
leads to the belief that— 

1. On the whole, it will not be possible to increase production greatly 
in the war industries by further increases in the length of scheduled 
shifts for individual workers. 

2. In some plants and in some industries it should be possible to 
increase orders or the flow of materials sufficiently to permit the 
scheduling of 48-hour shifts where schedules now call for 40 or 44 
hours per week. This possibility of increased production is greater 
in the supply industries (like electrical apparatus and supplies) that 
have not sand fully geared to war production than it is in the munitions 
industries. Even some of the munitions industries have been forced 
for considerable periods of time to cut back a 48-hour schedule to a 
40-hour schedule. 

3. For the most part expansion of production with existing plant 
facilities requires the addition of more workers. ‘This is generally 
possible, provided the plant has a vigorous training and up-grading 
program. In most plants employment and production on the evening 
or night shift can be greatly expanded. In almost all plants there is 
an opportunity to develop a relief shift to permit 7-day operation 
of the plant with workers on 6-day schedules. 





‘Summary of special report (giving detailed data by industries), prepared by Harrison F. Houghton 


under the direction of Lewis E. 
1061 
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Monthly Labor Review—May 1942 
Length of Workweek 


Individual wage earners in more than half of the plants in the wa; 
industries covered by the Bureau’s study averaged 48 hours or more of 
work per week in February 1942. In order to attain an average o/ 
even 46 hours of actual working time it is necessary to schedule 4s 
hours of work per worker, because of ordinary losses from absence. 
part-time work, break-downs, and labor turn-over. It appears, there 
fore, that about two-thirds of the plants were operating with schedules 
of 48 hours or more. More than a third reported actual averag, 
working time of 52 hours or more. In 1 out of every 10 plants the 
average was 60 hours or more per worker, and a few establishmen: 
had scheduled more than 70 hours per worker. 

Weeks of 48, 50, and 55 hours are found especially in such industries 
as those making machine tools and accessories, engines, guns, and 
aircraft, and in shipyards. In only 9 of the 435 establishments 
surveyed in these industries did the wage earners average 40 hours or 
less. By far the longest hours were worked in the machine-too| 
industry, where, in 22 percent of the 214 establishments surveyed, 
the wage earners averaged 60 hours of work or more per week. In 
other war industries comparatively few plants schedule such long 
hours for their wage earners; averages of 60 hours or more per worke! 
were reported for only 32 of the 637 establishments surveyed. 

While weekly hours have been increased since the United States 
entered the war, many industries have long been operating on an 
overtime basis. Workers in the machine-tool industry have averaged 
more than 40 hours per week since before the war broke out in Europe 
in 1939. They averaged in excess of 50 hours per week for a full year 
prior to the attack on Pearl Harbor, and began 1942 with an average of 
55 hours per week per wage earner. The engine industry, consistently 
working more than 40 hours per week since 1939, exceeded 45 hours 
per week a full year before Pearl Harbor, and in February 1942 
exceeded the 50-hour mark. Virtually the same is true for aircra(t 
manufacture, which has reached an industry-wide average of 48 hours 
per week. Private shipyards averaged 43 hours per week in December 
1940, 46 hours in December 1941, and 48 hours in February 1942. 


Prevalence of Overtime 


There was a sharp increase in overtime in war industries between 
December 1941 and January 1942. In those industries that are under 
pressure of war orders, hours have been lengthened to include sub 
stantial amounts of overtime. In contrast, in the industries pro- 
ducing nondurable goods, although there has been an increase in 
average hours, owing to the virtual elimination of part-time work and 
to persistent overtime by some plants, most workers in these indus- 
tries are still on a 40-hour schedule. 

Continuous and noncontinuous industries.—In analyzing the length 
of the workweek in war industries, distinction should be drawn be- 
tween those in which the technical process requires continuous opera- 
tion and those which, under normal peacetime conditions, have 
tended to operate a single shift for 5 days a week. In January 19+” 
the Bureau surveyed certain continuous-process industries—blas' 
furnaces, steel works and rolling mills, chemical plants, and establish- 
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ents engaged in smelting and refining—as well as the 14 war indus- 

surveyed in February. 

in the iron and steel industry, blast furnaces and steel works operate 
for 24 hoursa day. The rolling mills may close down for 1 or 2 days a 
week, but the basic processes of making pig iron and steel ingots go 
on continuously week after week until the furnace is closed for relining. 
The blast-furnace and steel-works departments of the industry have 
operated for many years with three 8-hour shifts each day and have 
used a fourth shift in order to achieve 7 continuous days of operation. 
It has not been necessary for this industry to resort to general over- 
time in order to achieve maximum plant utilization. In January 
1942, therefore, nearly two-fifths of the blast furnaces, steel works, 
and rolling mills operated with a workweek of 40 hours or less. As 
rolling mills have increased their rate of operations and in some cases 
have gone to a 7-day workweek, some of them have adopted the 4-shift 
practice of the blast furnaces and steel works. Others have increased 
the length of the shift schedules from 40 to 48 hours per week. In 
January 1942, however, in only about 1 plant in 5, were the individual 
workers averaging more than 48 hours; and in only 1 plant in 9 were 
they averaging 52 hours or more. In a fairly considerable number 
of mills the workers*were averaging slightly more than 40 hours. 
This reflects a 40-hour week for most departments, but with a few on 
a 48-hour schedule. 

The noncontinuous-process industries faced an entirely different 
problem when the war demands ep ohn full utilization of plant 
capacity. The continuous-process industries had a supervisory force 
and skilled workers as a nucleus for three or four shift operations. 
They could add workers to these well-established shifts. The non- 
continuous-process industries had normally operated a second shift 
only in certain bottleneck departments. To develop full production 
on three shifts for 7 days a week they were forced to develop a core of 
supervisory and skilled workers to man the extra shifts. They were 
limited in the development of second and third shifts not only by the 
acute shortage of such workers in the metal-working trades, but also 
by the fact that they were unfamiliar with the practice of continuous 
operation and their productive equipment was not always balanced 
with respect to continuous operation of all departments. These 
factors forced them to lengthen the hours of workers already employed 
in order to expand output. In the machine-tool industry, for example, 
by January 1942 the overwhelming majority of workers were working 
48 hours or more per week. 


Shift Operations 


Substantial progress has been made in most war industries in moving 
toward continuous operation as a means of increasing output. The 
Bureau’s first survey of shift operations, in December 1940, revealed 
thatin a selected group of leading defense industries only about one- 
quarter of the wage earners were working on second or third shifts. 
That study was confined chiefly to the larger plants, which had the 
most defense work. The latest survey, covering a much greater 
number of plants, reveals that, excluding the major continuous-process 


industries, about 40 percent of the wage earners are on evening and 
night shifts. 
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Some progress toward complete plant utilization has been made jy 
the manufacture of machine tools. In December 1940, that industry 
was still predominantly a one-shift industry. Some plants had well. 
developed second and third shifts, but the majority were using the 
evening and night shifts only as a means of breaking bottlenecks 
For the industry as a whole, 3 workers were employed on the day 
shift for every worker on the other two shifts combined. By January 
1942, the ratio was 2 to 1. There is still room for further expansioy 
of production in this industry without adding extensively to equip- 
ment or floor space. Generally speaking, it is possible to employ at 
least as many workers on the evening and night shifts in combination 
as on the day shift. If this were done, it would add about one-third 
to the man-hours worked per week. The industry is already using 
most of its individual workers for as many hours as possible without 
seriously impairing efficiency. However, it is still the exceptional plant 
that has even 40 percent of its force on the second and third shifts, 

In the other industries studied the use of shifts varies markedly 
not only from industry to industry but also from plant to plant. In 
the iron and steel industry, where the continuous process is a technica] 
necessity, 75 percent of the mills had more than 40 percent of their 
respective work forces on evening and night shifts in January 1942. 
The aireraft industry, where the assembly-line technique of the auto- 
mobile industry has been adapted to the production of planes, has 
been the most progressive, adopting a continuous operating schedu), 
closely approximating the pattern in the iron and steel industry. 
Nearly 70 percent of the aircraft plants are working 40 percent or 
more of their respective forces on evening and night shifts. Ordnance 
plants have also made strides toward continuous operation. 


Sunday Operations 


In the same sense that small crews on the evening and night shifts 
represent a failure to utilize productive facilities to the maximum. 
the failure to schedule Sunday operation represents idle production 
facilities. In the Bureau’s survey, Sunday work was found to be the 
rule in industries where a chemical or physical process requires 
continuous operation. Thus, more than half the smelting and refin- 
ing plants had a work force on Sunday at least half as large as tli 
force on weekdays, and nearly three-quarters of the plants had at 
least two-fifths as many as on weekdays. Similarly, blast furnaces, 
steel works, and rolling mills, and the chemical industries tended to 
have a high proportion of workers on Sundays. Yet these are indus- 
tries that have relatively low average hours per worker per week. 
Sunday becomes a regular workday through the development of a 
rotating four-shift system or by the use of a relief shift. 

Industries which have normally operated 1 shift a day for 5 days 
find it difficult to achieve 7-day operation. It is apparently easier 
to develop a regular second or third shift than it is to develop 2 
rotating schedule that will make Sunday into a workday. The 
continuous-process industries cover both Saturday and Sunday work 
through the use of the fourth shift. The noncontinuous-process 
industries almost invariably extend the work schedule from 5 to 6 
days in order to obtain Saturday production. It then may appear 
to be a doubtful economy to introduce a four-shift system merely 
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to add 1 working day. If Sunday work is necessary, they attempt 
to achieve it by working individual workers for 7 continuous days. 
General testimony of work managers is that this tends to excessive 
fatigue and absenteeism. Where Sunday operation as the seventh 
jay of work for the individual is a regular event, it is not in fact a 
means of getting continuous operation, but of getting work done on 
Sunday instead of on some weekday. 
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EXTENT OF COLLECTIVE BARGAINING AT 
BEGINNING OF 1942 


By FLorence Peterson, Bureau of Labor Statistics 


THE basic strength of the revived labor movement which had starte, 
during the NRA period and continued with accelerated growth through 
1937 was attested by the way in which unions were able to retain t}\. 
loyalty of their newly acquired members during the following year’s 
business recession and to start expanding immediately upon the upturn 
of business in the middle of 1939. At the beginning of 1949 
practically every union was able to report substantial gains in member- 
ship. Unions affiliated with the American Federation of Labor 
reported a dues-paying membership of over 4,800,000 with an addi- 
tional estimated 500,000 not on a dues-paying basis. The Congress of 
Industrial Organizations reported a membership of 5,000,000. In 
addition, there were over 800,000 members in unaffiliated unions. 
chiefly railroad, telephone, and Government workers. Union mem- 
bership by January 1942 had reached a total of approximately 
11,000,000, representing about one-third of the total wage earners 
and salaried employees in the United States. 


Expansion of Collective Bargaining in 1941 


Concurrent with the growth in union membership were notable 
extensions in the number of workers covered by collective-bargaining 
relationships. This was due both to expanded employment during 
1941 in already organized plants and occupations and to the estab- 
lishment of collective bargaining for the first time in hitherto 
unorganized areas. 

About 55 percent of all workers in manufacturing, mining, building 
construction, and transportation were employed under union agree- 
ments at the end of 1941, However, less than 10 percent of those 
engaged in wholesale and retail trade, personal service, clerical, 
technical, and professional occupations had the protection of such 
agreements. Since this latter group of occupations includes about 
40 percent of all persons who could be considered as potential union 
members (that is, not self-employed or supervisors), the relatively 
small amount of organization in these occupations reduced the total 
proportion of all employees covered by union agreements to about 30 

ercent. 

‘ The extension of collective bargaining during 1941 was in many 
instances a result of the renewal or completion of the organizing 
campaigns begun in 1937. The earlier efforts had resulted in agree- 
ments with a substantial number of employers in many industries, 
but had failed in some areas or with a few of the larger employers. 
The outstanding example was the automobile industry where all the 
—_ companies but the Ford Motor Co. had signed union agreements 
) 

tent bitter strikes, National Labor Relations Board’s charges of unfai! 
labor practices, and court suits, the Ford Motor Co. in June 194! 
signed a union-shop agreement with the C. I. O. United Automobi! 

Aircraft and Agricultural Implement Workers of America. 


1066 





owing the 1937 organizing drive. After several years of intermit- 
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The Goodyear Rubber Co., which had never had a written agree- 
ment, although it had negotiated with the union informally, signed 
its first agreement in October, 1941, the last of the larger rubber com- 
panies to do so. The Westinghouse Co. also signed for the first time 
and, toward the close of the year, the International Harvester Co. 
began negotiations for several of its plants. Several additional 
plants of the Aluminum Corporation of America, as well as additional 
offices of the Western Union Telegraph Co. came under union agree- 
ments — 1941. In the case of most of these large corporations, 
agreements followed in the wake of court decisions upholding orders 
by the National Labor Relations Board to dissolve employece-repre- 
sentation plans and enter into negotiations with bona fide unions. 

The prolonged bitter strikes against the “little steel’? companies in 
1937 failed in most cases to gain union recognition. Following the 
strikes, numerous unfair labor charges were filed with the National 
Labor Relations Board, most of which the Board found to exist and 
the courts sustained. Meanwhile, the Steel Workers’ Organizing 
Committee continued its campaigns and, by the close of 1941, was 
negotiating with the “‘little steel” companies for master agreements 
to cover most of their employees. The only other major steel firms 
not under S. W. O. C. agreements at the close of the year were The 
American Rolling Mill Co. and The Weirton Steel Co. 

Collective bargaining in the aircraft industry was almost non- 
existent prior to the beginning of the defense program. During 1940 
and 1941 both the A. F. of L. Internationa] Association of Machinists 
and the C. I. O. United Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural Imple- 
ment Workers carried on vigorous organization drives, with the result 
that a large majority of the aircraft workers are now under union 
agreements. 

For many years the A. F. of L. metal-trades unions, and later the 
C. I. O. Marine and Shipbuilding Workers, had had agreements with 
numbers of the shipbuilding companies, although some of the largest 
me remained nonunion. As a result, partly of the increased 
employment in yards already under agreements and partly of the 
negotiation of agreements with previously nonunion companies, the 
number of shipyard workers under agreement more than doubled in 
1941. Among the major newly organized vards were the San Fran- 
cisco yard of the Bethlehem Shipbuilding Corporation, the Newport 
News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Co., the Electric Boat Co., Con- 
solidated Stee] Corporation, and the Gulf Shipbuilding Corporation. 

Largely owing to the expansion in employment, union agreement 
coverage increased in the machinery, chemical, lumber, and non- 
ferrous-metal-mining industries. In each were some large companies 
which signed agreements for the first time—the Dow Chemical, 
Michigan Alkali, Diamond Alkali, and American Potash & Chemical, 
in the chemical industry; The Phelps-Dodge Corporation, one of the 
leading metal producers; and the Pratt & Whitney and the Van 
Norman machine-tool companies. 

Although most of the building-trades workers in urban areas have 
been organized for many years, during the defense construction 
period collective bargaining was extended into many communities 
where the industry had not. been organized previously. Substantial 
numbers of bus and truck drivers, bakers, and meat-packing employees 
came under agreement for the first time in 1941. While many new 
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acreements were signed for workers in retail and wholesale trade and 
hotels and restaurants, these agreements were confined almost entirely 
to the large cities, and the great majority of employees in these indus- 
tries throughout the country remained outside collective-bargaining 


relationships. 
Extent of Closed or Union Shop * 


The question of the union shop was a major issue on a number of oc- 
casions in 1941. Most of the open disputes over the matter took place 
in plants where employers 5 or 6 years before had opposed any union 
organization and had granted union recognition only after action by 
the National Labor Relations Board and, in many cases, only after 
courts had sustained the Board’s findings. In many of these plants, 
although written agreements had finally been signed, collective- 
bargaining relations were not fully established; the employer and the 
union had not reached a common understanding over procedures and 

olicies for joint negotiations. Whether this was due to the employer’s 
ingering opposition to collective bargaining or to the ineptness of 
inexperienced unions, the situation was one of mutual suspicion and 
uncertainty, to which the union’s response was the demand for greater 
security by way of the union shop. 

In addition to these local. plant situations which incited particular 
local unions to seek greater union security, was the expressed intent of 
the labor movement as a whole to become established firmly and per- 
manently in the industrial system. The leaders of organized labor, 
recalling the concerted ‘‘open-shop”’ drives after the last war, which 
caused a collapse of unionization in many industries, were convinced 
that the fullest measure of security must be obtained in order to avoid 
a similar situation in the coming period of post-war readjustment. 

As the year ended, the union-shop issue was being contested in 
some of the major industries. In many other places the union had 
not raised the issue, either because it had gained virtual union-shop 
conditions and therefore considered it unnecessary to seek formal 
adoption by written agreement, or because the union was not suf- 
ficiently strong to contest the point. 

In a substantial portion of organized industry, however, the matter 
had already been settled. Approximately 4,000,000 workers in 1941 
were employed in plants or occupations covered by closed- or union- 
shop conditions. ‘These included about 40 percent of all workers under 
agreement. In addition, there were substantial groups of workers, 
principally railroad employees and the Pacific coast longshoremen, 
who were working under virtual union-shop conditions although their 
agreements included no specific statements to that effect. The 
largest groups of workers under closed- and union-shop agreements 
are the coal miners, truck drivers, and the building-trades workers. 
This type of agreement also prevails in the organized sections of the 
clothing, printing, city transportation, baking, hotel and restaurant, 
and brewery industries. 

Union-shop agreements had been obtained for most of the coal 
industry previous to 1941. The last important sections conformed 
when the Harlan County mine operators signed such agreements in 


and excluding food. 


trade. 
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garages, 
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‘legraph service and maintenance. 


| T'rucking—local and intercity. 


laxicabs. 





' The closed shop usually refers to a situation where not only present employees but all new employees 
must be hired through the union or must be members at the time of employment, whereas under the union 
shop new employees need not be union members at the time of hiring but must join the union as a condition 
of continued employment, usually after a short probationary period. 
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the spring of 1941 and after an arbitrator’s award granted the union 
shop for the captive mines in December. Truck drivers’ and building. 
trades’ agreements almost always provide for a closed shop and the 
extent of the closed shop is therefore coextensive with collective 
bargaining in these trades. The same is true with respect to most of 
the printers’, bakers’, clothing, and brewery agreements. 

The extent of closed- or union-shop provisions in the agreement 
for most of the other industries varies greatly. Practically none o 
those in metal-mining and only a few of those in the chemical, farm 
equipment, and aluminum industries have such provisions. Slightly 
more of the textile, rubber, and _ electrical-equipment agreements 
provide for closed- or union-shop conditions. There are a number of 
union-shop agreements in the fabricating branch of the steel industry, 
but none for the larger companies in basic steel. Except for the out- 
standing instance of the Ford Motor Co., none of the large automobile 
companies have union-shop agreements, although a considerable num- 
ber of the smaller parts plants have. At least half of the machine 
shops and foundries are covered by closed-shop agreements, in con- 
trast to only a small proportion of the machine-tool industry. Approx- 
imately half of the organized shipyards are operated as closed or 
union shops, whereas less than a fifth of the aircraft workers are covered 
by such agreements. 
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PRODUCTIVITY AND UNIT LABOR COST IN 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


IN 1939, the National Research Project on Reemployment Oppor- 
tunities and Recent Changes in Industrial Techniques published a 
three-volume report giving indexes of production, employment, and 

roductivity for 59 manufacturing industries for the period 1919-36.' 
Recently the Bureau of Labor Statistics has extended these indexes 
through 1941, where the available data permitted, and has added 
indexes of pay rolls and unit labor cost. Some revisions in the original 
series have also been made. The resulting indexes of output per 
man-hour and unit labor cost are summarized in the accompanying 
table.2 The indexes, shown for the years 1935, 1937, and 1939-41, 
are presented here on a 1929 base to permit comparisons not only 
between recent years but also with the year 1929. 

In all manufacturing industries combined, productivity increased 
about 20 percent between 1929 and 1935, and nearly as much again: 
between 1935 and 1941. Even during the period of transition to a 
war economy after 1939, productivity continued to increase. 

Unit labor cost (the cost of labor per unit of product manufac- 
tured) is equivalent to the ratio between average hourly earnings and 
productivity. In all manufacturing industries combined, unit labor 
cost declined substantially after 1929. It increased somewhat after 
1933 as a consequence of the general upward readjustment of wages 
during this — There was a sharp rise between 1940 and 1941, 
again caused by important adjustments in average hourly earnings. 
Nevertheless, in 1941 unit labor cost remained more than 10 percent 
below the 1929 level. 

Productivity changes in the individual industries were quite diverse 
in character. In a few industries, the index of output per man-hour 
in 1935 was below the 1929 base level. Virtually all such declines 
took place in years when production was abnormally low. Pro- 
ductivity in most of the industries was significantly higher in 1935 
than in 1929, and in most cases further improvements took place 
between 1935 and 1941. In every industry for which it was possible 
to compute an index, output per man-hour stood higher in 1941 than 
in 1929, and in all but one, cane-sugar refining, the index was higher 
in 1941 than in 1935. The greatest increase in productivity took 
place in the rayon and allied products industry, for which the index 
more than quadrupled over the period 1929 to 1941. The experience 
in this industry contradicts the notion that displacement of workers 
must follow rapid increases in productivity, since employment in 1941 
was about one-third greater than in 1929. 

For most of the industries, advances in productivity over the 
period more than balanced increases in average hourly earnings in 
determining the direction of changes in unit labor cost. In only eight 

! Works Progress Administration. National Research Project on Reemployment Opportunities and 
Recent Changes in Industrial Tecliniques (David Weintraub, (director). Production, Employment, and 


Productivity in 59 Manufacturing [ndustries, 1919-36, by Harry Magdoff, Irving H. Siegel, an Milton B. 
Davis. Philadelphia, 1939. 

? These indexes, together with indexes of production. employment, man-hours, pay rolls, and output 
i wage earner, are shown in detail for the various industries in a report entitled, “Productivity and Unit 

bor Cost in Selected Manufacturing Industries: 1919-1940," and a mimeographed supplement, “Pro- 
ductivity and Unit Labor Cost in Selected Manufacturing Industries: 1941."" Both may be obtained on 
request bons the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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of the industries for which 1941 data are available were labor costs 
higher than in 1929. The greatest reduction occurred, as might be 
expected, in the rayon and allied products industry. A comparison 
of the unit labor cost and productivity figures indicates, a: 
that this reduction was achieved at the same time that average hourly 
earnings increased by more than 50 percent. The greatest increase 
in unit labor cost took place in the chewing and smoking tobacco and 
snuff industry where a moderate increase in productivity was more 
than offset by increases in average hourly earnings. 


Indexes of Output per Man-Hour and Unit Labor Cost for Selected Manufacturing In. 
dustries, 1935, 1937, and 1939-41 


[1929 = 100] 





Output per man-hour Unit labor cost 
Industry oe we 
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1937 | 1939 | 1940 | 1941! | 1935 | 1937 
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1 All 1941 figures preliminary. 
3 Figures not shown, since not comparable with those for earlier years. 
Based on figures for first 9 months only. 
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OCCUPANCY OF PRIVATELY FINANCED HOUSES IN 
BRIDGEPORT 


By ALEXANDER C. Finpiay, Bureau of Labor Statistics « 


Summary 


HOW many homes has private enterprise furnished in defense areas? 
Are the homes being sold or rented? How many are occupied by 
incoming defense workers? What income groups are living in the 
new homes and how much are they spending for them? To throw 
light on such questions a survey of defense housing occupancy was 
made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics early in 1942 in the Bridgeport, 
Conn., area. 

In defertse areas where it has appeared probable that the need for 
houses would continue beyond the war emergency, the Government 
has relied on private enterprise to furnish part of the supply. By a 
system of granting priorities on critical building materials and by 
liberalizing terms on FHA-insured loans, the Government has en- 
couraged private enterprise to build homes suitable for defense workers. 
To be eligible for priorities the houses must be built to sell for $6,000 
or less, or to rent for no more than $50 per month. Although it is 
required that these privately financed homes be in defense areas, their 
occupancy is not restricted to defense workers as is the case with 
Federal housing projects. 

During the 12 months ending with September 1941, building permits 
had been granted, in the Bridgeport area, for 1,924 new dwellings to 
be financed privately. The Bureau’s occupancy survey included a 
sample of 2 out of every 7 of these units. 

Over 77 percent of the privately financed units in the sample had 
been completed by February 1942, when the survey was made, and 
families had already moved into more than nine-tenths of them. 
Most of the families had bought their homes; only 13 percent were 
renters. Furthermore, practically all of the completed units which 
were found to be vacant were being held for owner occupancy or for 
sale. The entire supply of vacant rental units in the sample consisted 
of two apartments, and one of these had already been rented. 

About 36 percent of the households had some member of the family, 
or a roomer, who was working in a ‘‘defense”’ industry, i. e., an industry 
producing aircraft, aluminum and brass products, ordnance, steel, or 
machine tools. ‘‘ Defense’? households which had just moved to the 
Bridgeport area or had been living there less than 18 months com- 
prised only one-eighth of all ‘hate tivine in the new homes, and 3 of 
every 4 of the incoming families had purchased homes. 

In the majority of households the earnings were moderate. In 56 
percent the combined earnings of the head of the household and 
spouse, if the latter were working, were less than $2,500 a year. In 
17 percent of the families these combined earnings totaled $3,500 or 
more. 

Approximately half of the single-family houses had cost their owners 
$6,000 or more, and almost 9 percent, exactly $6,000. Thirty-six 








* Prepared in the Division of Construction and Public Employment, Herman B. Byer, chief. 
455765—42 2 1073 
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percent had cost between $5,000 and $6,000, but those over $6 (09 
were three times as numerous as those under $5,000. Prices asked 
for those still on the market were even higher than for those sold. 

The monthly rental for half of the rented houses and apartment; 
was $50 or more, and two-fifths of the families were spending no |esg 
than 25 percent of their earnings for rent. 

In evaluating these facts it should be stressed that they are based 
on findings in a single defense area and it must not be assumed that 
they are typical of the situation in other areas. 


Purpose and Scope of Study 


The survey of the occupancy characteristics of new privately {. 
nanced dwelling units in the Bridgeport, Conn., defense area was an 
outgrowth of the Defense Housing Survey which is being conducted 
as a WPA project sponsored and directed by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. The Defense Housing Survey was started in July 1941 at 
the request of the Division of Defense Housing Coordination (now 
part of the National Housing Agency) to determine the net increase 
in the number of dwelling units provided by private enterprise since 
January 1940 in approximately 150 defense areas throughout the 
country. It was subsequently decided to carry the survey in the 
Bridgeport area one step further, to learn the extent to which the 
homes constructed by private enterprise were being occupied by 
defense workers. 

Among the principal considerations governing the choice of the 
Bridgeport area for the supplementary survey was the fact that it 
contains numerous plants making a wide variety of defense and other 
products and is therefore not dominated by a single industry or a single 
employer. Furthermore, because of its long industrial background, 
the area does not present the abnormal conditions of a ‘“‘boom town’ 
in the early stages of industrial development. 

The Bridgeport defense area consists of the Bridgeport Metropolitan 
District, plus Milford town where large numbers of Bridgeport workers 
live. It includes eight minor civil divisions—the cities of Bridgeport 
and Shelton and the towns of Easton, Fairfield, Milford, Stratford, 
Trumbull, and Westport. 

The Defense Housing Survey provided records of all new dwelling 
anits for which permits were issued or construction was started in the 
Bridgeport area during the 12 months ending September 30, 1941. 
From a total of 1,924 such units, a sample of 548 (i. e., 2 out of every 
7) was selected, representing all price classes and all parts of the area 

Field agents called at each address in the sample during the last 2 
weeks of January and the first 2 weeks of February 1942, to determine 
the occupancy status of the unit. For all completed units, the agent 
interviewed either some member of the household living in the unit 
or, if the unit was vacant, the real-estate agent handling it, or som: 
other appropriate person. 

The families living in the new homes supplied their former addresses, 
and a follow-up survey is being made to determine the current occu- 
pancy status of the units vacated by them. 
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Effect of Defense Program on Bridgeport 


Bridgeport’s history in defense production dates from the Revolu- 
tionary War, when it manufactured cannon and made the celebrated 
chain with which the Hudson River was blocked against navigation. 
During World War I, it was engaged wrong om 4 in the manufacture of 
ordnance. In more recent years the city has been best known for its 
metal products, particularly those involving precision operations. 
These include electrical household appliances and other electrical 
equipment, sewing machines, machine tools and accessories, aircraft, 
small arms and ammunition, aluminum and brass goods, open-hearth 
steel, and iron and steel products. In addition to its metal-working 
industries, Bridgeport has a number of factories manufacturing wear- 
ing apparel, food products, plastics and other chemical products, 
abrasives, and rubber goods. 

In the spring of 1940 the Bridgeport defense area had a population of 
233,000 persons, of whom 147,000 were living in the city of Bridgeport 
itself. Bridgeport had reap comparatively little (2 percent) during 
the preceding 20 years, but population increases in the outlying areas 
resulted in a gain of about 19 percent for the entire defense area. 

As the defense program got under way, Bridgeport became one of the 
country’s more important defense centers. Between June 1940 and 
December 1941 the Bridgeport industrial area received prime defense 
contracts totaling over $194,000,000.1_ Employment in Bridgeport’s 
factories began rising in the summer of 1940. By January 1942 ex- 
pansion in the ammunition, aircraft, brass, bronze, and copper prod- 
ucts, and machine-tool industries had pushed factory employment 
in the Bridgeport metropolitan area 62 percent above the August 
1940 level. 

This industrial activity quickly exhausted the local supply of un- 
employed workers with the desired skills. An extensive training 
program was set up to replenish the supply of semiskilled workers 
from local sources, and a large group of commuters was drawn into 
the Bridgeport labor market from nearby farms and villages. In 
addition, migrant workers in large numbers were attracted to Bridge- 
port for the new jobs. The number of migrants moving into Bridge- 
port during the 13 months ending in the early part of November 1941 
was about three times as great as the net population gain in the city 
of Bridgeport during the previous 20 years. A large proportion of 
the migrant workers had not brought their families with them to 
Bridgeport.? 

The incoming workers soon filled practically all the vacant dwelling 
units. By October 1941, a WPA survey of vacancies showed that 
the gross vacancy rate in Bridgeport, Stratford, and Fairfield combined 
was only 1.4 percent, as against the 5-percent rate considered as 
normal, The vacancy rate for rental units in good repair was 
only 0.4 percent, and only half of these units had all the modern 
conveniences. 

A USHA-aided development of 516 units, started in 1940, had been 
completed and all units were occupied, when the Bureau’s occupancy 





' United States War Production Board. Statistics Division. Summary of War Supply and Facility 
Contracts by. Industria] Area, June 1940 through December 1941. Washington, 1942. 

? See Federal Works Agency, Work Projects Administration, Recent Migration into Bridgeport, Conn. 
(Mi memorandum, Dec. 5, 1941.) The survey was based on civilians living within the corpo- 
rate limits of Bridgeport early in November 1941, who had moved to ee from outside Fairfield 
County after October 1,1940. It did not cover migrants living in other parts Bridgeport defense area 
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survey was made in February 1942. In addition, the Federal Govern. 
ment had awarded contracts in 1941 for 2,200 units of defense housing 
in the Bridgeport area. Approximately 800 of these units had beep 
completed and were occupied by defense workers in February 1942. 


Supply of New, Privately Financed Units in 1940 and 194] 


The defense housing projects were designed to supplement the sup. 
ply of housing furnished by private capital in order to insure adequate 
accommodations for the incoming defense workers at rents they could 
afford. In the Bridgeport area private enterprise provided the major 
share of the new housing; during 1940 and 1941, permits were issued 
to private and promotional builders for 3,465 new dwelling units. 
Permits for 1,924 of these units were issued during the 12 months 
ending September 30, 1941, and it was from this group that the 
Bureau’s sample of 548 units was selected. 

At the time of the occupancy survey, 424 of the 548 units were 
completed, 79 were still under construction, and on 45 units work had 
either not been started or had been stopped in the early stages of 
construction. Under normal circumstances the proportion shown in 
table 1 as still under construction—more than 14 percent—would be 
unusually high, when it is considered that the date of the agent’s 
visit was in practically all cases at least 4 months after the permit was 
issued and in most cases much longer. In a few cases the slowness 
was due to the fact that the owner was doing his own building. In a 
number of instances, however, the unit was almost finished but was 
delayed by lack of plumbing or electrical materials. 


Taste 1.—Completion and Occupancy Status of New whee; «A Financed Dwelling 
Units in Bridgeport Defense Area, by Type of Structure, February 1, 1942 ' 
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a a | 1 ee 











1 Based on sample of dwelling units for which permits were issued or construction was started between 
Oct. 1, 1940, and Sept. 30, 1941. 

Over 86 percent of the completed dwellings were single-fami|; 

houses. Eight percent were in 2-family houses * and the remainder 


'- § Because of the manner in which the sample was drawn, each of the units in 2-family houses was 10 4 
different structure. 
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were in buildings housing 3 or more families. All of the 2-family and 
multifamily structures were either in the city of Bridgeport or in 
Stratford town. 

Families were already living in more than nine-tenths of the new 
homes that were finished at the time of the survey. None of the 
vacant single-family units was for rent; some of them had been built 
by the owner or had already been sold, but the majority were for sale. 
There were two vacant apartment units and one of these had been 
recently rented. 

Most of the new homes were small; the average size of the occupied 
units was 4.87 rooms. About a third of the units had 4 rooms and 
approximately the same number had 5 rooms. Flats and apartments 
comprised four-fifths of the rented units, which averaged fewer rooms 
than the owner-occupied homes (predominantly single-family houses). 


Homes Vacated and Change of Tenure 


Almost four-fifths of the families in the new homes were not new- 
comers, but had moved from other houses or apartments in Bridge- 
port. These families had had exclusive occupancy of their former 
homes; some may have had roomers, but they had not shared their 
homes with another family. In a small number of cases, however, 
the shifts represented the “undoubling” of families. Thus, the 
occupants of about 4 percent of the new homes shown in table 2 had 
previously been sharing a home with another family, usually a relative, 
and in some cases had paid no rent. About the same proportion had 
moved from furnished rooms, hotels, or tourist cabins. The remaining 
new homes were occupied by newly formed families, by families just 
arrived in Bridgeport, or families for which information about their 
previous homes could not be obtained. ' 

More than two-thirds of the new homes were occupied by families 
which had been in the Bridgeport area for at least 18 months. Al- 
though a few of these families had been living with relatives or in 
hotels and furnished rooms, the majority had had their own homes. 
Among families which had been living in Bridgeport less than 18 
months, the proportion moving from shared dwellings and from 
rooms, hotels, or tourist cabins was higher than was the case with the 
older residents. Nevertheless, the majority of the more recent 
residents had had their own homes in Bridgeport before they moved 
to the new dwellings. About 7 percent of the families had moved 
directly into the new homes from outside the Bridgeport area. 

About 36 percent of the households in the new dwellings had at 
least one member who was employed in a defense industry.’ The 
proportion of these families which had been living in more or less 
temporary quarters was little different from that for other industrial 

‘ Information obtained in the follow-up survey shows that 20 families which had reported exclusive occu- 
Dene 18 Seeing unit in the Bridgeport area had, in fact, been sharing a dwelling. 

§ The Industria] fields of pone to members of the household were classified according to the product or 
services of the employers in the following groups: (1) Aircraft, aluminum, brass, ordnance, steel, and machine 
tools; (2) other metal manufacturing; OF cniesilanaeus manufacturing; (4) trade and services; and (5) all 
other industrial fields. This classification was followed regardless of the type of work done by the workers. 

The listing of the groups represents a descending order of importance in defense production. The first 
Pe was composed of industries known to be entirely or almost entirely en n defense production. 

he second group had a less degree of defense production, and soon. The classification represents the status 
at the time of the survey and would change with additional conversions to war production. ‘ 

Each dwelling was given the highest industria] rating found among members of the household, which in 


many cases was not that ofthe head. Boarders and roomers were included, but their inclusion changed the 
household classification in only § instances. 
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groups. The defense group, however, did include a higher proportioy 
of families which had moved to Bridgeport within the previous |; 
months than was the case in the other groups. 


TaBLe 2.—Previous Housing of Occupants of New Privately Financed Dwelling Unix, 
in Bridgeport Defense Area, February 1, 1942 ' 





a, 
































Number of households with specified previous 
dwelling accommodations 
Length of residence, industry group, and previous Dwelling unit— Room. | No 
tenure , pre- 

All hotel, | vious —_ 
house- Shared or dwell- |, 
holds Un- with tourist | ingin | *“°* 

shared | another | cabin area 
family 
ik i 384 303 17 16 39 | y 
===" SS |_ _——- 
Length of residence in area: 
No prior residence in area._._._..__._.________-- a Se + eee 28 | 
Less than 6 months........._..__..___.._____. 19 ll 5 | eee 
6 months and less than 18 months__.._.______ 59 48 5 oy ae 
la eee 259 241 7 os Ca Soll 4 
Newly formed family..................- edd if ST Sevier. een 11 | 
Ed RRA aaa ke §& 7 2a! ee ae 
Industry group: 
Aircraft, aluminum, brass, ordnance, steel, 
machine tools... ... ee adsdbdbbad 138 108 4 8 16 
Other metal manufacturing..........._.._____- 70 55 4 4 6 | 
Miscellaneous manufacturing..........._____- 30 4, UAE Ae Ps Ses 7 
RO eee 84 71 4 2 6 
SS diinsdvdenheahtaias o.n8 o-sancaccemene seo 62 46 5 2 4 
Previous tenure: 
Rental units...................___ ets Ls ae ee 296 263 17 wi... a 
EE IIS OC OT ae Ae ae 38 OY EE Cs ieaeses 
eT  icabald bac atncue «ats Sobipkbicde monn 50 _y SR GAS 3.9 SAR: 39 

















1 Based on sample of dwelling units for which permits were issued or construction was started betwee: 
Oct. 1, 1940, and Sept. 30, 1941, inclusive. 

2 Includes households in industry groups not shown separately, those with no member employed, and 
those with occupations unknown. 





In most cases, moving into anew home in the Bridgeport area meant 
that the families had changed from being renters to being home 
owners. Over five-sixths of the families bought their new homes, but 
only 10 percent moved from another home in Bridgeport which they 
had previously owned. 

The tendency to buy homes was about the same for all industrial 
groups included in table 3. However, home purchasing was more 
prevalent among families which had been in the Bridgeport area for 
some time than among families new in the community. Home pur- 
chasers formed 95 percent of the families which had been in Bridge 

ort at least 18 months, but only 73 percent of those living in the area 
ess than 18 months. Sixty-four percent of the families which had 
just come to Bridgeport and 55 percent of the newly formed families 
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pie 3.—Tenure of ied New Privately Financed Dwellings in Bridgeport Defense 
_ Area, by Industry Group and Length of Residence, February 1, 1942 ' et 























Number of dwelling units— 
Industry group and length of residence — ney A | tel 
omunied | Rented —s 
nure 
All industries......-.22------2-2------- seen nen nenoee 384 100.0 330 | 48 6 
————>.|)—- Oo —————l]p]EBa=|_ OSS 
Aircraft, aluminum, brass, ordnance, steel, machine 
t00S.... -susieauitiniles"redeicdaupecnaapeessascescosepe 138 35.9 122 je 
No prior residence in area... ............-..-...- 13 3.4 9 tact 
Less than 18 months__................- iriticaees Soir 32 8.3 25  { Sere 
18 MOU Moo oe sdb cele en nhc decssee 88 22. 9 85 iS eR 
All CRRA nds peiicenctn pepe cen cewacsodee ste denaa 5 1.3 3 3 PEE NY 
Other metal manufacturing .__.....................- 70 18.2 61 s 1 
No prior residence in area......................- 4 1.0 3 2) eerie 
yr EC TS See 6 1.6 3 S tebideddden 
TE Op oy eee ene 58 15.1 54 3 l 
Pt a i EE whales Romy at 2 5 1 § eared 
Miscellaneous manufacturing ....................-.- 30 7.8 26 — 
No prior residence in area--.................-.-.- 5 1.3 3 | stan 
[Sinn bik ab bccnpamnndps cwscock 4 1.0 3 (( TR 
td cnc cedvetelctseueceeso~sd 18 4.7 | A oe a et 
BE hc cc cetewtaseccnccccccsaes 3 8 2 | Saba 
TepGl G EE eitvkonicckntpwmtncebenscaekata 84 21.9 71 > eee 
No prior residence in area... .................... 3 .8 1 2 
ln se ntl chit 21 5.5 15 6 
eR i SS SS RE Ti 57 14.8 53 4 
Re ee kl ob dance de snovenntmnuedes 3 8 2 * ee 
PY ee en ren 62 16.2 50 7 5 
No prior residence in area... ...................- 3 .8 2 _y See 
OO TET I TTT 15 3.9 ll "| @sene 
ih atin csc ccnnilindince~ 38 9.9 36 _) Ee 
entre cntcccnncweesmescBiibenken 6 1.6 Diitancienail 5 

















! Based on sample of dwelling units for which permits were issued or construction was started between 
Oct. 1, 1940, and t. 30, 1941, inclusive. 


i Includes newly formed families and those with length of residence unknown. 


+ Includes households in industry groups not shown separately, those with no member employed, and 
those with occupations unknown. 


Size and Income of Households 


Families living in the new units were comparatively small in size. 
Over five-eighths of the households had only 2 or 3 persons. This 
included the roomers living with about 9 percent of the families. On 
the average, there were 3.2 persons living in each new home. 

Although a few households had no members with jobs, a number had 
more than one person at work. The average number of workers in 
the households which were known to have at least one member 
employed was 1.35. 

In the majority of households the family earnings were moderate. 
Annual Seiaily earnings were computed on two bases: (1) Only the 
wages and salaries and business or professional income of the head of 
the household (and spouse, if working) were included; and (2) earnings 
of all family members plus income from rental of rooms, but not room- 
ers’ incomes, were included. The former has been regarded as the 
normal source from which housing costs would be met, while the latter 
represents the maximum amount available should it be necessary to 
draw on other members of the household. In56 percent of the families 


' Neither set of figures can be regarded as representing total family income because income from invest- 
@ents, pensions, and other sources is not included. 
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reporting their earnings, the combined earnings of the head an 
spouse, if working, were less than $2,500 a year. In 27 percent thegp 
earnings were between $2,500 and $3,500, and in 17 percent $3,500 o, 
more. Even with the inclusion of earnings of other members of th, 
family and room rent, over half of the families had earnings of |e; 
than $2,500. Twenty-six percent had between $2,500 and $3,500, and 
the remaining 23 percent $3,500 or more per year. 


Cost of New Dwellings 


The most usual price for the new single-family houses which had 
been either constructed on contract or purchased from a speculatiye 
builder was from $5,000 up to $6,000. Figures in table 4 show that 
over 36 percent of the houses for which the purchase price was ascer- 
tained were in this price group. Almost 9 percent sold for exactly 
$6,000. One-family houses which had sold for over $6,000 were almos 
three times as numerous as those costing less than $5,000. Prices asked 
for single-family houses still on the market were even higher than thos: 
obtained for the houses already sold. Over $6,000 was being asked for 
17 of the 23 houses for sale. 


TaBLe 4.—Purchase Price or Rental of Completed New Privately Financed Dwellings in 
Bridgeport Defense Area, by Type of Structure, February 1, 1942 ! 



































| Number of dwelling units in— 
Total wa 
Purchase price or monthly rent ' —_ 1-family houses | Pind 
units e family) family 
| houses | 1 
Total Sold 2 te sale | in 
IEEE EERE pe ite 2 AN a ee ROTATES ee 424 3 367 | 327 | 23 35 | 
SASS 5 TTT 365| 350| 327 2B 3; 
SAE SS se RE a ee Se NRO S (4) 1 3, ere dicen 
EE Fe Ss ere (4) 5 em tan 
eo beadabeinattaskuall (4) 43 40 i 
iit i a ae a (4) 117 115 2 1 |. 
itl tet eatin pee Sie aetnepiiindil (4) 28 27 Sa 
a es ea hep eile (4) 72 66 6 2 |. 
Ee RR Ses ae es SR ee (4) 44 38 6 4 
SE TE Sa RE ed SS ALS Ok (4) 29 24 5 6 | 
ii dictiaitutacidddntctdcbnoscccsanevs (4) 11 0 a ES 
a pccdiucoarhankdunesioeecanmmie’ 49 4 SPE ae ee 21 
i ds aon 3 [Ree Siem ea. 
i ew emedtbiu 20 ff ERE 6 
EN EASES EE aS 18 i AAS EEE 9 
CS ee Laer 5 | Se See 3 |- 
is SE RE Exh Sy ORR gee: “7 rere & 
$80 per month and over........................... 1 DL ducbsatiibociedaad . oe 
EN SS EE RRA ODES IR I aE fer est os 1 
Other or unknown tenure............................- 10 4 apres Send ore 1 | | 

















1 Based on sample of dwelling units for which permits were issued or construction was started betwee! 
Oct. 1, 1940, and Sept. 30, 1941, inclusive. 

2 Includes houses occupied by owners, sold but vacant, and held for owner occupancy. 

3 Includes houses rented or with other or unknown tenure, as well as those sold or for sale. 

4 The distribution of all types of structure by selling price is not shown because prices for single-fam': 
houses are not comparable with those for 2-family or multifamily structures, which represent the cost of 
structure rather than the cost per dwelling unit. 
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In general, however, homes with some member of the household 
employed in a defense industry were less expensive than those occupied 
by other households in the sample. Over three-fifths of the 1-family 
homes occupied by “defense” households cost less than $6,000, as 
contrasted with only about two-fifths of those occupied by other 
families. 

Families which had been living in the Bridgeport area for some time 
tended to pay more for houses than did families newer in the commu- 
nity. Only 48 percent of the new single-family houses occupied by 
families which had been in Bridgeport for at least 18 months cost 
under $6,000, as contrasted with 61 percent of those occupied by 
families moving to Bridgeport more recently. 

Prices paid for the few owner-occupied 2-family and multifamily 
structures in the sample were higher than those paid for single-family 
houses. Owners of the larger structures, however, had purchased 
rental property as well as a place to live. 

Only 9 of the new 1-family houses had been rented. None was 
rented for less than $35 a month and 1 had been rented for $90. The 
majority of the rented units in 2-family houses were in the rental 
range from $40 to $60. All of the units in apartment houses were 
in the same range, but for every one which rented for $50 or more, 
there were 2 which rented for less than $50. 


COST OF DWELLING IN RELATION TO EARNINGS ° 


The purchase price of the dwelling was at least twice the annual 
earnings of almost three-fourths of the families which had bought 
and were living in new single-family houses. From table 5 it can be 
seen that the lower the earnings, the higher the ratio of housing cost 
to earnings. For the majority of families with earnings of less than 
$1,500 a year, the price of the house was at least 3% times the annual 
earnings. Only families with earnings of $3,000 or more had pur- 
chased homes that could be paid for with less than 1} years’ earnings. 

It was pointed out earlier that, in general, households with some 
member employed in a defense plant had bought less expensive homes 
than had other families. Table 5 shows that not only had defense 
families bought less expensive houses, but they had bought houses 
with costs more in keeping with family earnings. 

In the newly rented units 24 of the 40 families for which the ratio 
of rent to monthly earnings could be computed were spending less 
than one-fourth of their earnings for rent. Since the majority of the 
rented units were in 2-family houses or apartments, the rentals in 
some cases included heat and possibly some utilities. 





_ * Earnings of head of household and spouse; do not include earnings of other members of th® family, 
income from investments, etc., or from renting rooms. 
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TABLE 5.—Ratio of Price of House to Annual et s,' of Owners Occupying \, 
Privately Financed 1 Fondly Houses, in Bridgeport ense Area, Debruasy 1, 10 19 y 
































Number of 1-family houses 
Annual earnings ! and industry group Price of house as multiple of earnings 
All | i 
BTOUPS) Tynder| 1.50- | 2.00- | 2.50- | 3.00- |3.500r 
1.50 1.99 2.49 2.99 3.49 | more know 
WU Bs Littl ci lis ticked eeenedakie . 315 24 48 79 56 36 29 
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ith ia Liasindl seinen sin dial alin dadeiia Rie tales OAS ckccel canine ree ee ae eer - 
Under $1,500......__-. > gg Begesa ras bith ict alla tie 14 
0 0 RS aT eae met... ice. 1 4 9 17 9 
I i a a 1 eae 4 37 31 16 4 
ABR ES Sel git SEE ge ere 13 17 9 1 1 
ESE 36 5 18 10 2 1 |. 
if aan aR a i I REE 29 8 11 & 1 Zs 
a a wien tinh 10 7 1 1 § ee i 
ENS RET Sg aS 5 8 eS See ee ee i 
RRR an SN IRD a og eS TEL, Ap. . 1 
PS Peers 2 if ee SR Pees a ee 
ne RAS a a i OO ee Prete ee Soa RR 
Industry group: 
Aircraft, aluminum, brass, ordnance, 
steel, machine tools_..............---.- 120 12 29 37 26 8 6 
Other industries..............._---- | 185 12 19 42 30 28 23 
Occupation unknown or no employed 
I acidic uinchmreciel OS SNE re | RE A ee Se are ae — 

















1 Annual earnings of head of household and spouse only. 

3 Based on sample of dwelling units for which permits were issued or construction was started betwe 
Oct. 1, 1940, and Sept. 30, 1941, inclusive. 

3 [Includes heuses for which ratio could not be computed because head of household and spouse were not 
employed or because necessary information for computation of ratios was lacking. 


COSTS IN RELATION TO PREVIOUS RENTS 


Most of the renting families which had previously occupied rented 
quarters in the Bridgeport area increased their rental payments on 
going into their new homes.’ However, it appears from table 6 that 
7 of the 28 families for which this comparison could be made reduced 
their rental payments by moving. 

An attempt is made in table 6 to show also a rough comparison o! 
previous rents and present housing costs for families which had pur- 
chased their new homes. . This shows that, for about one-third of the 
families for which the ratio of purchase price to rent could be com- 
puted, the purchase price was equivalent to 125 to 175 times the 
monthly rental of their former homes. For over two-fifths of the 
households the purchase price represented from 175 to 300 months of 
rent. All but 1 unit with price-rent ratios of less than 300 months 
were single-family houses. A few households with higher ratios had 
purchased 2-family or multifamily structures, in which cases the total 
purchase prices were compared with previous rentals, but the majority 
-had purchased single-family houses 





7 No allowance is made in this comparison for differences in services and utilities included in th« 
and previous rent. 
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: 6.—Ratio urrent to Previous Housing Costs of Occupants Privatel 
a Finenced Delisnes in Bridgeport Defense yh frm se 1942! go 
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| Based on sample of dwell units for which permits were issued or construction was started between 
det. 1, 1940, and Sept. 30, 1941, inclusive. 

) Aircraft, aluminum, brass, ordnance, steel, machine tools. 

‘Includes 1 dwelling unit in a 2-family structure. 

‘Includes 2 dwelling units in 2-family structures. 

‘Includes 5 dwelling units in 2-family structures and 1 dwelling unit in a 3-family structure. 

‘Consists of families not previously living within area, newly formed families, and those who owned 
previous accommodations. 
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POPPPIILI POLO D IDO DODD O LODO DODO DO OI OIO DIOL EDI O DIO OII ILO DIO D ODDO OOOO DO), 


EMERGENCY WAR POWERS OF THE STATES! 


MANY States have enacted legislation granting the Governors 
emergency war powers which frequently may have an important 
bearing on labor. Some of this legislation has been on the statute 
books since the last war, while in other cases the laws were enacted 
in 1941 and 1942 as a result of the defense program. Such legislation 
provides for speedy mobilization of the State through direct action 
by the Governor when necessary. 

A previous article ? deocetiied in detail legislation adopted in four 
States (Maine, Massachusetts, New York, and Virginia) early in 1942. 
Since that time similar laws have been enacted in Kentucky and New 
Jersey. The present article briefly summarizes the powers of gover- 
nors and other State officials during the war emergency, including. 
in some cases, the power to allow variations from laws regulating 
hours of work, holidays, meal periods, and child labor. 


General Emergency Powers of Governors 


Under most State constitutions, the Governor is commander in 
chief of the militia and volunteer forces of the State, and he generally 
is authorized to call out the militia to meet threatened emergencies 
and to insure protection of life and property. As a result of the call 
of the National Guard to Federal service, the States in 1941 recog- 
nized the difficulty of relying upon the use of an unorganized State 
militia. Many of them took advantage of an act of Congress which 
authorized the organization of State guard forces to take the plac 
of the National Guard during the latter’s absence on Federal service. 
Twenty-seven States passed the State Guard Act formulated by the 
Federal-State Conference on Law Enforcement Problems of National 
Defense, which permits the Governor to organize such a protective 
force and to see to its training in advance of a specific emergency. 

The powers specifically granted to the Governors by State legislative 
bodies are intended to make possible their quick action in time of 
emergency. They cover a wide range of subjects. Thus, State 
defense councils, which were organized in all of the States, were in a 
position to act swiftly when the United States found itself in a state 
of war. Twelve States have provided specifically by statute for th 
declaration of martial law throughout the entire State in time of 
emergency, or in particular sections in which it has become impossible 
for ordinary civil authority to function. In 26 States the Governor 

‘ Data covering 1941 and earlier laws are from Emergency War Powers of the Governors of the 48 States 
published by the Council of State Governments, Chicago, January 1, 1942. The foreword of the bulletin 
states that “‘the summary does not purport to be all-inclusive or complete for every State.”’ Legislation 


enacted since date of the bulletin has been included in this article. 
2 See Monthly Labor Review, April 1942 (p. 905). 
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is authorized to dispatch the State Guard to neighboring States, thus 
assuring the mobility of these forces as well as of the regular armed 
forces of the Nation. 

In 12 States the Governor is authorized to appoint special police 
for the guarding of strategic locations. Wide powers to deal with 
strikes in coal mines and public utilities have been given to the Gover- 
nor of North Dakota, while in Connecticut the Governor is authorized 
to suspend the operation of certain hours restrictions upon the labor of 
minors and women during the emergency. Similar powers have been 
given to the labor commissioners in Kentucky, New Jersey, New York, 
and Virginia. In Connecticut, Massachusetts, and New Hampshire, 
the Governor is authorized to suspend all labor laws. 

Governors in many States are given widespread power to organize 
facilities to expedite prosecution of the war by the United States. 
Nine States (Iowa, Louisiana, Maine, Massachusetts, New York, 
North Dakota, Oklahoma, Tennessee, and Washington) grant their 
Governors the power to acquire land or other property for military 
use in the name of the State, by condemnation, lease, or purchase. 
The Governors are further authorized to lease the land to the United 
States for defense purposes for.a nominal consideration. The avail- 
ability of this quick means of transfer of defense industry and military 
sites has already been of immense value where defense industry has 
been forced to expand almost overnight. 

The Governor of Massachusetts is authorized to undertake unusual- 
ly wide wartime mobilization of State resources. He is empowered to 
“take any measures which he may deem proper to carry into effect 
any request of the President of the United States for action looking to 
the national defense or to the public safety.’”’ The Governor of 
Florida in 1941 was likewise given considerable control over the supply 
of oil, coal, and certain other commodities. Many years ago New 
Hampshire gave her Governor and council powers regulating the 
supply and sale of fuel. 


Specific Powers Relating to Labor 


Hours of labor.—In the interests of national defense, the Governor 
of Connecticut is empowered to extend the number of weeks (nor- 
mally 8) during which minors and women may be employed for a 10- 
hour day and a 55-hour week in mechanical and manufacturing estab- 
lishments (Acts of 1941, ch. 341). This power is to expire on the 
6th Wednesday after the convening of the 1943 legislative session. 
In New Jersey, the 'Governor is authorized to suspend or alter the 
30-minute meal period required in factories, if he finds that a sus- 
pension or alteration order will not endanger the health or productive 
effectiveness of the employees (Acts of 1942, S. 180). 

In Massachusetts (Acts of 1942, ch. 13) the Governor is authorized 
to regulate employment on Sundays and holidays. ‘Two laws were 
enacted in South Carolina in 1942 permitting work on Sunday in 
certain industries and under certain conditions. One of these laws 
(S. 936) authorizes the Commissioner of Labor to issue permits to allow 
employment on Sunday in machine shops on proof that the industry 


* California, Connecticut, Iowa, Maine, Maryland, Nevada, New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, Texas, Utah, and West Virginia. 
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involved is engaged in producing or processing goods for nationg| 
defense and under Government contract. However, no employee 
conscientiously opposed to Sunday labor may be required to work oy 
that day. « The other act (S. 937) similarly permits women to wor 
on Sunday in mercantile and manufacturing establishments engs 76, 
in producing goods for national defense under a Government contract 

Child labor.—In New Jersey (Acts of 1942, S. 104) a State Com. 

mission on Student Service was established to supervise the release of 
children 14 years of age or over from school for agricultural wor 
during the war emergency. This commission is to be composed of || 
members appointed by the heads of the State departments of educa. 
tion, labor, health, agriculture, the director of the United States Em. 
ployment Service for New Jersey, and the presidents of several civic 
groups. 
The act establishes procedures authorizing the release of students 
only after the need has been determined by the commission. The 
hours of labor of any student thus released are limited to 8 hours a day 
and 6 days a week, or 10 hours a day and 5 days per week, whichever 
in the opinion of the commission is preferable. The wage rates paid 
to students must not be less than the wage rates paid to adults for 
comparable services. In addition, in case children are sent away from 
home, the act requires safe transportation and proper living quarters 
and supervision of the children. Students may not be released for 
refered: to any position made vacant by reason of a labor dispute. 

Suspension of labor laws.—In Connecticut, Massachusetts, and 
New Hampshire, the Governor is authorized to suspend all labor 
laws. The laws of Connecticut and New Hampshire were enacted in 
1917, and provide that on the request of the Council of National 
Defense, the Governor may suspend or modify all laws relating to 
labor. A Massachusetts act of 1942 (ch. 13) empowers the Governor 
to suspend any law, rule, or regulation affecting the employment of 
persons when he deems it necessary to prevent delay or obstruction 
to war production. 

General war powers affecting labor —In Maine (Acts of 1942, ch. 
305), whenever the Governor proclaims a state of emergency, he may 
utilize all the manpower and material resources of the State, whether 
public or private, for the assistance of the armed forces or the pro- 
tection and welfare of the State or the United States. The Massa- 
chusetts act (Acts of 1942, ch. 13) is generally similar to the Maine act, 
but has more specific provisions relating to labor. As previously 
pointed out, it empowers the Governor to regulate labor on Sundays 
and holidays and to suspend labor laws. In addition, the Governor 
is authorized to control assemblages, parades, or pedestrian travel, in 
order to protect the physical safety 4 persons or property. Further- 
more, he may regulate the sale of articles of food and household articles. 

Civilian mobilization.—Under the provisions of a Maryland law. 
the Governor may, when he determines it necessary for the protection 
and welfare of the State, provide for the assignment of able-bodied 
male persons between the ages of 18 and 50, “not regularly and con- 
tinuously employed,” to work in occupations carried on by the State, 
counties, or the City of Baltimore, or by private employers, whenever 
“because of a state of war” the Governor finds such occupations 
essential for the protection and welfare of the State and the United 
States (Code 1939, art. 100, secs. 57-63). 
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Emergeney antistrike powers——The Governor of North Dakota is 
empowered to commandeer and take for use any coal mine or public 
utility which may be necessary to save life and property in the event 
of any strike or lock-out or threatened strike or lock-out likely to 
endanger the life and property of the people of the State (Acts of 
1941, ch. 221), 

PPPOPOR 


NEW LABOR-MARKET REGULATIONS IN CANADA 


BASED upon a report of the Minister of National War Services and 
the Acting Minister of Labor on the growing scarcity of men for the 
Armed Forces and the war industries, order in council P. C. 2250, 
effective March 23, 1942, was issued providing for the restriction of 
the entry of males of the ages 17 to 45 years, inclusive, who are 
physically fit for military service “into certain occupations which are 
relatively unessential or can be satisfactorily filled by women or men 
who are beyond military age or are physically unfit for service with 
the armed forces.” 

The “certain occupations”’ referred to are— 

1, Bookkeepers, cashiers, stenographers, typists, clerks, office appliance opera- 
tors, messengers, salesmen and sales clerks, taxicab drivers. 

2. Any occupation in wholesale or retail trade, advertising, and real estate. 

3. Any occupation in or directly associated with entertainment, recreational 
or personal service, including but not restricted to theaters; film agencies; motion- 
picture companies; clubs; bowling alleys; pool rooms; sports; barbering and hair- 
dressing; domestic service; dyeing, cleaning, and pressing; hotels and lodging 
houses; laundering; restaurants, cafes, and taverns; funeral service, baths, guide 
service, shoe shining. 

4. Any occupation in the manufacture or production of biscuits, confectionery, 
cocoa; bread and bakery products; aerated and mineral waters and other bever- 
ages; liquors, wine, beer; rubber products; tobacco, cigars, cigarettes; leather 
and fur products; textile products; furniture and upholstering; photography; 
printing, publishing, and engraving; radios, refrigerators, washing machines, and 
vacuum cleaners; jewelry and watchmaking; pottery and china; soaps, and toilet 
preparations and articles; mattresses; musical instruments; barber- and beauty- 
shop eq. ip"aent; cameras and films; sporting goods; games, toys, and novelties. 

5. Any occupation in the repair of clothing, boots and shoes, furniture and 
household equipment, jewelry or watches, musical instruments. 


Another order in council (P. C. 2251), also effective March 23, 
1942, declares that no male employed wholly or chiefly in agriculture 
shall enter into a nonagricultural employment except— 

(a) Active service in any of His Majesty’s armed forces by voluntary enlist- 
ment, (b) seasonal employment in a primary industry, or (c) compulsory military 
training if under the National War Services ations, 1940 (Recruits) it is 
established to the satisfaction of the National War Services Board concerned, 
that such person is not an essential worker in agriculture, unless he has obtained 
written permission from the National Selective Service Officer to enter such 
employment; and no person shall take into any such employment any male per- 
son wholly or mainly employed in agriculture unless such male person has 
obtained such permission. 

Imprisonment for not to exceed 12 months or a fine not to exceed 
$500 or both such imprisonment and fine are the penalties for the con- 
travention of either of the above orders. eas P 

The duties, powers, and functions of the Minister of National War 
Services under the 1940 National War Services Act with reference 
to the conducting of national registrations and such surveys as may 
be required for effectively carrying out the provisions of the National 
Resources Mobilization Act have been recently transferred (by 
P. C, 2253) to the Minister of Labor. 
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GREAT BRITAIN? ~e 
PRIVATE industries and Government ordnance plants in Grea; brin; 
Britain are establishing joint production advisory committees as , 9 stew 
means of further increasing output. Adoption of special measure; J 2s tl 
to raise production came under special scrutiny in January 1942, when of ti 
a trade-union delegation of Russians visited Great Britain. A fte, A 
inspecting war plants the spokesmen for the delegation commended com 
the organization of production, but felt that there were unused re. Mm {act 
serves, and urged greater effort. expe 
The problem was considered at a meeting of the central joint ad. 9 very 
visory committee to the Production Executive of the Cabinet. Trade- pow 
unionist members moved to appoint a small subcommittee to examine A 
the existing machinery of production to ascertain whether it could ordi 
not be improved materially. Concern was expressed by the genera] repr 
council of the Trades Union Congress regarding the reports of slack- hav! 
ness, and it was felt that considerable improvement could be secured. sist 
A British labor leader stated that it was time the abilities and experi. § «78 
ence of the workers were linked up to production. wor 
In addressing the House of Commons the Minister of Labor and HH re® 
National Service said that the Government was anxious that manage. sett 
ment and workers should be afforded the maximum opportunity for J pro 
joint consultation on all matters of common interest, including pro- § «lic 
duction. Any machinery established should be developed by mutual E 
mens, he stated, and should not impair the general responsibility § of t 
of the executives of trade-unions and employer organizations. He op- § ite 
posed a system that would infringe on the responsibility or control by ex- HH De 
ecutives of trade-unions over people who are assumed to be represented. 9 10t 
Employee participation in the consideration of production problems # &'V¢ 
in individual plants is a natural outgrowth of the industrial policies J 'P! 
adopted in the present war. Labor representation has been granted ‘UP! 
on numerous and varied governmental bodies,? including the joint J the 
consultative committee of the Ministry of Labor, the control boards § )°” 
under the Ministry of Supply, price regulation committees, appeal J Ve 
committees under the essential-work orders, and the Central Joint A 
Advisory Committee to the Production Executive, already referred to the 
Labor did not have a similar part in the determination and applica- @ SP" 
tion of policy with regard to industry in the last war. Present par- § bad 
aepeees is based on recognition that labor has equal responsibility \ 
with employers for winning the war, cooperation makes for efficiency, J >T0 
and the knowledge gained by experience of all parties is essential in § Plai 
promoting the war effort. Production is likely to rise and fall with @ gem 
plant morale. In turn, morale is affected by the degree of the work- bas 
ers’ realization that their contribution counts. cas 
The Government and labor have shown considerable interest in th: 
joint production committees. Care is being exercised, however, « # PA 
prevent a growth that will not prove of the greatest advantage to the 
war effort. The Minister of Labor stated ions 19 in the House 
of Commons that it was his policy to promote the councils everywher J IN 
but that he was averse to creating separate committees in works for @ & 
separate purposes. He added that there was a great deal of confused iz 
discussion about production committees and that he believed in works @ {4 
' Data are from Great Britain, House of Commons, Parliamentary Debates, February 19, 1942; Econom.’ Lon 


(London), February 7, 1942; Manchester Guardian (Manchester), February 27, 1942; report from F. \ 
Hodgkinson, United States Embassy, London. 
* See Monthly Labor Review, issue of March 1942 (p. 594). 
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councils. Shop stewards are apprehensive regarding the labor repre- 
sentation on production committees. Their council publicly opposed 
any attempt to appoint worker members dictatorially, as this would 
pring the whole plan under suspicion of the workers. The shop 
stewards look upon themselves as the natural representatives of labor, 
as they are elected officers and the officially recognized representatives 
of trade-unions in the workshops. 

At a@ manufacturers’ meeting held when the establishment of the 
committees was first being considered, the central committee of manu- 
facturers was urged to delegate more power to its regional bodies to 
expedite action. The speaker also expressed the view that it would be a 
very serious matter for industry if any substantial share of the executive 
power of industry were transferred to bodies elected by workers. 

A constitution for factory production committees in Government 
ordnance factories was adopted on February 26. It was signed by 
representatives of the Ministry of Supply and all the trade-unions 
having members in the ordnance plants. The joint bodies are to con- 
sist of representatives of workers and management in each factory, to 
arrange for the regular exchange of views Eewean management and 
workers on matters relating to improvement of production and in- 
crease Of efficiency. Questions of wages and working conditions are 
settled by collective agreement and are outside the jurisdiction of the 
production committees. The sphere of these committees is to increase 
eficiency and attain maximum output. 

Each ordnance plant committee is to consist of 10 representatives 
of the workers, 10 representatives of the management, and the super- 
intendent of the factory as chairman. Worker representatives are to 
be elected by all workers over 21 years of age who have worked for 
not less than 1 year in the plant in question. Due regard is to be 
given, in the elections, to the relative strength of the various unions 
represented. Election of worker members is to take place under union 
supervision. Management is to appoint its members. The term of 
the committees is 1 year. Meetings are to be held fortnightly. A 
joint control council for all the ordnance factories is to be presided 
over by the director general. 
Although the plan for ordnance factories was the first to be adopted, 
the establishment of joint production committees is expected to 
spread. Even before the plan was proposed, delegations of workers 
had visited London at different times to request Government inquiries. 
Various regional trade-union meetings have had the question 
brought before them, particularly in the engineering industry, but the 
plan may be applied to the entire trade-union movement. In industry 
pasey, introduction of committees will, of course, be on a voluntary 
asis and not subject to Government approval as was necessary in the 


case of ordnance plants. 
woreees 


PART-TIME EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN IN GREAT 
BRITAIN ' 

IN COOPERATION with employers and employees, the British Gov- 
ernment is urging munitions and other industries to adopt schemes 
! Data are from Great Britain, House of Commons, Parliamentary Debates, February 26, 1942; Political 


and Economic Planning, Planning (London), No. 185; Oxford University, Institute of Statistics, Bulletin, 
January 31, 1942; and report of E. M. Hodgkinson, office of commercial attaché, United States Embassy, 
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for part-time employment of women who, owing to family and 0: her 
responsibilities, are unable to accept full-time employment. ‘"}, 
supply of married women or women doing necessary household w or; 
comprises approximately 11,000,000 persons, and, according to the 
Prime Minister, this is the largest reserve for industry and home de. 
fense. Although part-time work has been developed, the Prime 
Minister stated in December that it was not in the volume required 
in the months ahead. As married women were exempt from the con. 
scription law,’ the plan for maximum use of their services musi be 
worked out on a voluntary basis and by direction. 

Obstacles to the maximum use of the services of women with family 
responsibility are that they are often untrained for industrial work and 
therefore likely to have low per capita output; the time required for 
homekeeping and marketing is even greater than in peacetime; and 
the pay is not attractive, particularly if a margin of family income 
becomes liable to a higher rate of income tax. Yet many such women 
whose husbands are in the military services need part-time pay to sup- 
plement family income, and there is also the desire to do their share 
in the war effort. In some cases work is contingent on making ar- 
rangements for the care of children. 

Part-time schemes of various kinds are operating successfully. In 
many factories the wives of full-time workers come in to work certain 
hours. In some cases the male employees insist that their wives 
work in the same department as themselves. In a total female force 
of 1,400 women in a small-arms firm 250 are part-time workers. The 
adjustment of hours for part-time workers varies between plants. 
One plant employs these women on a morning shift from 8 a. m. to 
12:30 p. m., Monday through Saturday. Its afternoon shift is 12:30 
p.m. to 5:30 p. m., Monday to Friday. The morning shift aggregates 
27 hours a week and the afternoon shift 25 hours. 

Arrangements of this kind prevent conflict with meal hours in the 
home and permit time for shopping. A disadvantage is that elimina- 
tion of the lunch hour imposes additional burdens on the setters, 
charge hands, and foremen. Women seem to prefer to work steadily 
in either the morning or afternoon, depending upon which time of day 
means more to them in maintaining their homes. 

As clean, light work attracts part-time workers, part-time employ- 
ment has developed particularly in the London area and the West 
Midlands, both of which are centers of light engineering. In the 
North women complain of lack of opportunities for such employment. 

Occupations in which women are doing part-time work include 
sorters, inspectors, assemblers, French polishers, shop assistants, 
typists, laborers, painters, enamel and varnish sprayers, operators of 
presses, drills, a capstans, and decorators of pottery. 

It has been suggested that Government Departments take the lead 
by engaging part-time clerical workers on work that could be adapted 
to such a system without loss of efficiency. The Ministry of Labor 
has introduced part-time shift work in its claims and record office 
where unemployment books are sorted. 

Certain firms have concentrated their part-time workers in a single 
factory or department. They are trained in the workshops and work 
alongside full-time workers. Maintenance of good relations between 





* See Monthly Labor Review, February 1942 (p. 385). 
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S the two groups is essential. For example, when part-time workers 


are being concentrated in a department, explanation should be made 
to the employees being moved out. 

For em ore the system necessarily entails extra burdens in record 
keeping, double payment of health and unemployment insurance, and 
double training. It is believed, however, that none of the difficulties 
employers or part-time employers experience are insuperable and that 
they can be solved by tact and understanding. In any event this 
kind of labor is expected to be an increasingly important source of 
manpower as the war progresses. 


POPOORS 


CONSCRIPTION OF LABOR IN ITALY! 


A DECREE was issued in Italy in the last part of February, which 
provides that men from 18 to 55 years of age will hereafter be subject 
to civilian labor service. It is understood that under the present pro- 
visions of the decree, women will be exempt from compulsory labor 
service. The male workers to whom the decree applies are those who 
are classified as laborers, those engaged in independent professions, 
and those who are unemployed. The employment of labor is no 
longer to be left to private initiative but is to be taken over entirely by 
the Government. The Under Secretary of State, who has been made 
the Commissioner for Employment, has the power to conscript labor 
forces from less vital industries and assign them for employment in 
armament factories, agriculture, or transportation. ‘The Government 
may also close down industries not considered to be indispensable for 
the conduct of the war. 

It is expected that the transfer of workers under the terms of this 
decree will result in a noteworthy shift in the population. 

The purpose of the compulsory labor service, it is explained, is to 

satisfy the extraordinarily increased demands which “total war’ has 
created in the sphere of industrial and agricultural production. It has 
been observed, however, that only a few weeks ago the working time 
inmany industries was reduced because of insufficient electrical power, 
and it is concluded, therefore, that the reason for the conscription of 
labor lies less in the needs cf national production than in those of the 
common war-production program of the Axis countries. It is suggested 
in this connection that the conscription of Italian workers for service 
in Germany was probably the subject of the conversations with Field 
Marshal Goering during his recent visit in Rome. The underlying 
principle, it is noted, is that labor can be just as important an export 
as raw materials and that when the difficulties of transportation make 
impractical the shipment of raw materials from Germany to Italy, it 
is expedient for the authorities, instead, to send the Italian laborers 
to work on the raw materials in Germany. 
_ The Italian press, it is stated, is already undertaking to explain that 
in answer to the tremendous arms program of the enemy, every em- 
ployable hand in the country must submit itself to the needs of the 
nation and that the “new labor front must stand shoulder to shoulder 
with the Germans and give more men and more means for the gigantic 
German economy.” 





' Data are from report of Harrison Lewis, of United States Legation at Bern, Switzerland, based 
on Neue Ziircher Zeitung, February 27, 1942, and Bund (Bern), March 6, 1942, 
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PRODUCTIVITY IN SLAUGHTERING AND MEAT. 
PACKING INDUSTRY, 1919-41! 


Summary 


OUTPUT per man-hour in the slaughtering and meat-packing industry 
increased by 75 percent between 1919 and 1941. The advance, how- 
ever, was very irregular and was frequently interrupted by recessions. 
The rise was concentrated in three periods—1919-22, 1929-33, and 
1937-40. 

No fundamental technological changes were responsible for the 
increase in productivity. Indeed, most types of equipment in current 
use were developed prior to the twentieth century. The technica! 
progress made in recent years has been limited to the introduction of 
auxiliary equipment, the improvement of existing types of machinery, 
and the improvement of methods of processing meat. There also 
seems to have been some emphasis on the attainment of higher labor 
efficiency through job specialization, the adoption of incentive plans, 
and other familiar devices. 

Production increased by 36 percent between 1919 and 1941. In 
general, however, the movement was erratic. Except for a sharp 
decline in the single year 1935, the volume of output during the great 
depression was not appreciably different from the volume in earlier 
years. Between 1937 and 1941, production advanced 31 percent to 
reach the highest level of the period 1919-41. 

The general rise in production was accompanied by changes in con- 
sumer preferences and hence in the character of the industry’s output 
and livestock consumption. Fresh meats, particularly pork, veal, and 
mutton, gained in favor; canned and cured meats, on the whole, di- 
minished in importance. The trend in cattle slaughter was toward 
lightweight yearlings: the average liveweight of calves, sheep, and 
lambs increased, and hog weights changed but little. 

Although production increased between 1919 and 1941, there was a 
net decline in employment between the same two years. The number 
of wage earners fall rom about 164,500 to 156,700, or almost 5 percent; 
the reduction in man-hours was 22 percent. Most of the decline 
occurred during the early part of the post-war period, when production 
fluctuated near the 1919 level and productivity (measured either as 
output per man-hour or as output per wage earner) rose substantially. 
After 1932, wage-earner employment recovered considerably, largely 
in consequence of the reduction in average weekly hours. 

Although the war effort and the food-for-freedom program will 
stimulate both production and employment, it is not likely that 
employment will again attain the 1919 peak. 


1 Prepared by Arthur W. Frazer under the of Irving H. Siegel, in the Productivity and Tech- 
nological pment Division, W. Duane Evans, chief. 
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Characteristics of the Industry 


The slaughtering and meat-packing industry as here defined in- 
cludes three related Census industries: “meat packing, wholesale’, 
“sausage, Meat puddings, headcheese, etc.”, and “sausage casings’. 
The first, which is the most important of the three, embraces establish- 
ments engaged in wholesale slaughtering and in the preparation of 
fresh, canned, and cured meats. . In 1939, it employed 120,500 wage 
earners, and its products were valued at $2,650,000,000, of which 
amount value added represented about 15 percent. According to the 
Census, -“‘meat packing, wholesale” ranked second among all in- 
dustries in cost of materials, etc., and eighth in value added by manu- 
facture.2. The other two related Census industries are much less im- 
portant. “Sausage, meat puddings, headcheese, etc.,’’* includes 
establishments which in 1939 employed about 9,100 wage earners and 
produced sausage and prepared meats valued at $149,000,000. 
“Sausage casings’ employed fewer than 1,000 wage earners in 1939 
and produced casings valued at about $6,000,000. 

Some primary products are common to more than one of the three 
Census industries, and, as might be expected, some establishments 
engage in the incidental manufacture of secondary products which are 
customarily made in other industries. In 1939, wholesale meat 
packing accounted for 58 percent of the value of the entire output of 
sausages and prepared meats, 48 percent of the entire value of sausage 
casings, 13 percent of the value of shortening production, and 22 per- 
cent of the value of oleomargarine. The percentages were even higher 
in earlier years. 

Though the slaughtering and meat-packing industry is composed 
mainly of small establishments, it is dominated by a few very large 
firms. In 1935, for example, the “Big Four’ operated 94 plants which 
accounted for over 55 percent of the total value of output, whereas 
the four next largest s accounted for an additional 8 percent.* 
The large national packers engage in the distribution of meat to 
regions where the local supply is not adequate to the demand. Small 
packers depend upon their own communities for markets as well as 
for supplies. Pork packers usually operate on a larger scale and 
serve a wider area than do packers of beef, veal, or mutton. 

As early as 1850, slaughtering and meat-packing establishments 
began to concentrate in midwestern centers such as Chicago, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, and Omaha. Factors considered in the location of 
these packing houses were proximity to large stock supplies, availa- 
bility of labor, and shipping facilities. Later, the fy ree began to 
drift farther westward toward the great grazing areas and to establish 
regional packing houses, particularly in the Midwest and South. 
This movement was hastened by the improvement of refrigeration 
in transportation, which made it more practicable to ship meat than 
liveaiok: In 1939, however, Illinois accounted for one-fifth of the 
employment in the industry, and the largest packers were still situated 
in the Midwest, particularly Minnesota, Iowa, and Illinois. 


ents slaughtering, a relatively minor activity of wholesale meat packing, is here excluded from 

eration. 

? In 193y, the Census expanded this industry to include certain establishments which had been included 

in “Food preparations, not elsewhere classified.” In that year, the more inclusive Census industry em- 

ployed about 11,300 wage earners and its products were valued at $208,000,000. For the sake of chronological! 

Sapeeanaty the old Census definition been retained in the Bureau’s study and necessary adjustments 
ve 


e. 
‘U. 8. National Resources Committee, The Structure of the American Economy (1939), Part I, p. 240. 
ashington, 1939. 
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. The slaughtering of livestock was once performed principally py, 
the farmer or local retail butcher, but the development of factory 
methods of meat production stimulated the development of whole. 
sale slaughter. According to statistics prepared by the Bureay: of 
Agricultural Economics, the importance of wholesale slaughter of th. 
various kinds of livestock has increased even since 1919. The 
greatest change occurred in the case of veal, for which the percentage 
of total dressed-carcass weight rose from 59.5 in 1919 to 76.1 in 1949, 
During the same period, some changes also occurred in the proportion 
of wholesale slaughter Federally inspected. The percentage o/ 
inspected hogs (in terms of dressed-carcass weight) declined from 92.5 
in 1919 to 87.0 in 1940, while the percentage for beef fell from 912 J 
to 79.6. The greater decline for beef reflects a tendency toward 
decentralization. A large majority of the packing houses established 
in recent years in populous States like Pennsylvania, Ohio, California, 
and Texas have rhe er their business to local markets and hence lic 
outside the scope of Federal inspection. 

The first step in the production of beef is the disassembly of the 
carcass. Conveyors, which are said to have been used first by meat 
packers, carry the carcasses of cattle to the stations where they are 
skinned, eviscerated, Government inspected, split into halves, and 
washed. The halves are then moved to refrigeration rooms to be 
chilled for 24 to 36 hours. After proper cooling, the halves are 
wrapped for shipping or are split into quarters, carved into wholesale 
cuts, and shipped to retailers or to branch packing houses. Almost 
10 percent of all beef butchered is sold in frozen, cured, or canned 
—. Canned beef is usually processed from lighter and less desirable 
cattle. 

The slaughtering and dressing of beef involve manual operations 
mainly, but the preparation of pork is facilitated by the use of mechan- 
ical equipment. After the hog is slaughtered, it is dumped mechani- 
cally into a scalding tub. The carcass is then conveyed to the scraper 
or dehairing muchine, which, with its rapidly revolving knives, re- 
moves the scurf and most of the hair. The carcass is then moved 
on an overhead rail past a line of workmen and inspectors, who, in 
sequence, perform final scraping, remove the viscera, inspect the 
carcass and head, pull the leaf lard, trim the carcass, and send it 
to the coolers. After being chilled for 24 hours or longer, the carcass 
is sent to the cutting department, where various cuts are made 
according to the demand of the market served by the packing house 
Modern pork-cutting rooms are equipped with conveyor chains and 
tables which move the meat past the workmen, with power saws and 
knives, and with chutes and other equipment which facilitate the 
handling of trimmings and other byproducts. In contrast to beef, 
about 40 percent of all pork slaughtered is cured (by the dry-salt, 
dry-cured, or sweet-pickle method). Curing may — up to 75 
days. About 80 percent of cured pork is smoked. The object of 
smoking is to insure preservation and to improve the flavor and 
appearance of the meat. 

t has been estimated that there are about 140 byproducts of 
slaughtering and meat packing. Among these are lard, sausages, 
sausage casings, hides, edible serum albumen, dried blood (used in 
making cattle feed and fertilizer), horns, hooves, bones, animal har, 
fats and stearins (used in making oleomargarine, cooking oils, tallow, 
etc.), and glands and membranes (used in making pharmaceuticals) 
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Changes in Productivity and Other Indexes 


During the period 1919-41 the index of output per man-hour in the 
slaughtering and meat-packing industry dared a net increase of 
75 percent. In 1919 the index was at 57.6 percent of the 1939 base 
level and in 1941 it stood at 100.7 (table 1). Between 1919 and 1922, 
the index advanced steadily, reaching 75.3 in the latter year. During 
the remainder of the first decade, the index showed no appreciable 
trend; but in the early 1930’s, it rose significantly—from 80.7 in 1930 
to 90.8 in 1933. Following a decline from the 1933 level, productivity 
advanced to successively higher peaks in 1938, 1939, and 1940. The 
index in 1941 fell slightly below that of 1940. 


TaBLE 1.—Summary Indexes for the Slaughtering and Meat-Packing Industry ' 
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! The index of production was derived for the odd-numbered years 1919-39 from figures reported in the 
U. 8. Census of Manufactures and completed for all other years by means of U. 8. Department of Agriculture 
data published in Agricultural Statistics, 1939; Livestock, Meats and Wool Market Statistics and Related 
Data, 1940; and Livestock, Meats and Wool Market Reviews and Statistics for Week Ended January 24. 

The employment and pay-rolls indexes were computed for census years from figures relating to “meat 
packing, who le,” “sausage, meat puddings, headcheese, etc.’’, and ‘‘sausage casings.”” The two indexes 
were completed for the other years by means of Bureau of Labor Statistics series (adjusted to 1939 Census 
levels) for ““meat packing, wholesale” only. The 1939 Census figures for pay rolls and employment may be 
too low in comparison with those for earlier bh If the 1939 figures are underestimates, then the employ- 
ment and pay-rolls indexes for 1938, 1940 and 1941 are also too low. 

The man-hours index was computed from the employment index and a series of average actual weekly 
hours for “meat king, wholesale.”’ The hours series is an extension of the one shown in the WPA 
National Project Re 8-1, Production, Employment, and Productivity in 59 Manufacturing 
Industries, 1919-36, by Harry Magdoff, Irving H. Si el, and Milton B. Davis (Philadelphia, 1939), Part 
Three, p. 133; the figures used in the extension include Bureau of Labor Statistics average weekly hours 
(see table 2) and average monthly hours derived from statistics compiled by the Bureau of the Census in 
cooperation with the Bureau of Labor Statistics. _ 

The indexes of output per wage earner, output per man-hour, and unit labor cost were derived frorn other 
indexes in this table. 

? Not available. , 

? Preliminary 


The rise in production between 1919 and 1941 was not so great 
as the rise in productivity; the net increase was only 36 percent. 
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Between 1919 and 1921, production declined from 86.5 to 75.1, by: 
then recovered sharply to reach 96.6 in 1924. Thereafter it remaine 
on a plateau for several years. During the great depression, the 
level of output was not greatly affected. The lowest point of the 
1930’s, 79.8, occurred in 1935 in the wake of a severe drought and 
Federal efforts to curtail hog production. In 1938, output began 
to surge upward, rising from 89.9 in 1937 (less than four units above 
the 1919 index) to 117.9 in 1941, the peak for the whole period. 

Significant changes in the character of production occurred during 
the period embraced by the Bureau’s study. According to Census 
statistics, the output of fresh meat increased about one-third between 
1919 and 1939; the production of canned and cured meat, on the 
other hand, declined almost 12 percent. Of all the cured meats, 
sausage alone recorded a gain during the two decades. Fresh pork, 
veal, mutton, and lamb increased by 55 to 60 percent, but fresh beef 
advanced only 13 percent. The shift to fresh meat from canned and 
cured meat was doubtless encouraged by the improvement of refrig- 
eration in packing houses, in transportation, in retail stores, and in 
the homes of consumers. 

Although production increased during the period, the number of 
wage earners and the volume of man-hours worked both declined. 
The net reduction between 1919 and 1941 was 4.8 percent in the 
former and 22.1 percent in the latter. Employment reached its low 
point, 83.3, in 1932; man-hours were lowest (95.9) in 1935. After 
1932, employment recovered, partly in consequence of the reduction 
of the length of workweek (see table 2). In 1932, the average length 
of the workweek was 46.3 hours; by 1934, under the influence of the 
NRA, the average was lowered to 40.8. With the invalidation of 
NRA, average hours rose slightly but then declined again toward 
the 40-hour level. The closeness of the indexes of output per wage 
earner and output per man-hour in 1934 and subsequent years reflects 
the relative stability of weekly hours during this interval. 

The index of unit labor cost in the slaughtering and meat-packing in- 
dustry declined 23.6 percent between 1919 and 1941. Between 1919 
and 1924, unit labor cost was reduced almost 29 percent, while man- 
hour productivity advanced 36 percent. Though there was no 
significant net change in labor cost between 1924 and 1940, wide 
fluctuations were recorded. Following the 1919-24 decline, labor 
cost, like man-hour productivity, remained almost stationary for 
about 6 years—reflecting the stability of average hourly earnings. 
Between 1930 and 1932, unit labor cost and hourly earnings were 
both reduced sharply; the index for the former fell from 102.1 to 75.7, 
while hourly earnings declined almost one-fifth.6 The drop in the 
index of unit labor cost was soon canceled by a steep rise to 100.5 in 
1934, while hourly earnings advanced only 14 percent (table 2). 
The 18-percent increase in hourly earnings between 1936 and 1937 
was accompanied by a like increase in unit labor cost. Between 1937 
and 1940, while the industry enjoyed steady increases in produciion 
and productivity and hourly earnings remained almost level (there 
was a net increase of only 3 percent), unit labor cost fell 16 percent. 
Both unit labor cost and esithe earnings advanced 9 percent between 
1940 and 1941 as productivity remained practically constant. 


* National Industrial Conference Board. Wages, Hours, and Employment in the United States, 1°1+ 
1936 (pp. 126, 127). New York, 1936. 
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[apie 2.—Hours and Earnings in the Slaughtering and Meat-Packing Industry, 1932-411 
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1 Data are from U. 8S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Because of some differences in size of the samples, the 
products of average weekly hours and average hourly earnings do not necessarily equal the average weekly 
earnings shown in the last column. 


Factors Affecting Productivity 


Although hand labor is still a very important element in meat 
production, much progress has been made in the application of machin- 
ery. As late as 1880, little or no mechanical equipment was used in 
the industry, but a decade later, mechanical refrigeration, power- 
operated machines and hoists, rendering tanks, cutters, powered- 
sausage grinders, stuffers, and similar devices were being introduced.° 
Mechanical handling equipment has long been common. The speed 
of production on the killing floor; for example, is fixed by an overhead 
conveyor system which moves the carcass through that department 
at a constant rate and, finally, into the cooler. Power trucks have 
improved efficiency in the moving of meat between departmenty 
Finished products are brought to the wrappers and packers by gravits. 
chutes and conveyor tables. 

Mechanization has made particular progress in pork departments. 
Machinery used for the cleaning and dehairing of hog carcasses has 
been greatly improved. A recent innovation, dating from about 1930, 
is a two-way dehairer combined with a singeing attachment, which is 
capable of handling up to 750 hogs per hour.’ At one time, pork 
carcasses were cut on stationary tables, and workers spent a substan- 
tial part of the time shoving the meat from one to another. Now the 
conveyor makes possible the steady flow of products to the worker, 
allowing him to spend his entire time in knife work. Power saws and 
mechanical knives have replaced hand saws and ordinary knives in 
the cutting rooms. In the sausage department, diminution machines 
have been introduced. In the lard and shortening processes, votators, 
which were introduced about 1930, cool, emulsify, and whip the lard 
or shortening faster and more thoroughly. 

There have also been improvements in methods of processing meats 
and meat products. Refrigerator systems now chill warm carcasses 
more rapidly without frosting and with less shrinkage. Special 
ultra-violet lamps have recently been installed in coolers to protect 
meat from mold and bacteria at temperatures cm) enough to speed 
the enzymatic action which tenderizes meat. New techniques of 
curing and smoking meat have reduced the length of exposure to 
curing and smoking agents and decreased losses resulting from shrink- 
age and surface spoilage. The dry rendering of lard, inaugurated in 
1922, has been widely adopted. 





me tL F. National Provisioner, April 12, 1941, p. 17: The Status of the Industry When the Provisioner was 
ounded. 

? Dupps, J. J., Jr.: Trends in Design and Selection of Packing-House Equipment. (Paper presented at a 
meeting of the Institute of American Meat Packers, New York City, October 16, 1931.) 
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Productivity increases have also been effected by the introductioy 
of incentive-payment methods, the elimination of unnecessary handing 
by means of changes in plant lay-out, the combination or specializa- 
tion of jobs, and similar measures. The most prevalent incentive 
ae in the industry is the production-bonus system of wage payment. 

‘early one-fourth of the workers included in a 1937 survey were 
employed on such a basis. These production-bonus workers were 
employed, however, in but 40 of the 1,160 establishments in the sam ple 
covered in the study; and the 40 plants were among the larger ones: 
Another pay plan, the straight-time plan, guarantees to employees 
52 equal weekly wage payments in return for a predesignated volume 
of work for the year. The primary objectives are to stabilize employ- 
ment and hold to a minimum the loss of skilled workmen to other 


industries.° 
Outlook for the Industry 


The volume of production in the slaughtering and meat-packing 
industry depends largely on the quantity of livestock available, and 
this in turn is dependent on the relative prices of livestock 
and grain and other feed. The increased prices obtained for cattle 
and hogs in 1941 and 1942 and the favorable livestock-feed price 
ratios indicate that greatly increased supplies will be available to 
meat packers. The 1941 fall pig crop was 18 percent greater than 
that of 1940. The 1942 spring pig crop, according to the Department 
of Agriculture, is expected to reach 62,000,000 head—greater than 
the crop of any other year on record and 28 percent higher than 
that of 1940. The total number of cattle and calves on farms in 1942 
is expected to be greater than at any time since 1934. In 1941, 
meat production was already 7 percent higher than in 1940, the pre- 
vious peak year. 

The demand situation is also very favorable. Federal purchases 
under the food-for-freedom program in 1942, first estimated to be 
equivalent to 12,000,000 hogs will doubtless be greater. British 
needs, as outlined by lend-lease commitments for the period up to 
June 30, 1942, include 1,500,000,000 pounds of pork and lard, or the 
equivalent of about 9,000,000 hogs. Consumer purchases are also 
being buoyed up by increases in wage-earner income and by efforts 
of Federal agencies to popularize improved diets including substantial 
amounts of meat. 

In view of the great demand and the anticipated volume of supplies, 
production in the slaughtering and meat-packing industry ought to 
reach successively higher peaks in 1942 and 1943. It is estimated 
that 54 or 55 million hogs will be slaughtered in 1942 as compared with 
46,500,000 under Federal inspection in 1941; the 1923 peak was 
53,000,000 head. Altogether, 9,800,000 cattle were slaughtered under 
Federal inspection in 1941, or 12 percent over the 1940 total. The 
number of cattle to be slaughtered in 1942 will be over 10 percent 
above the total for 1941. 

The level of meat production in the more distant future is difficult 
to anticipate. Some indication of the probable trend is to be found 


os ae Monthly Labor Review, October 1939 (p. 941): Earnings and Hours in the Meat-Packing Industry, 


* A study by the Minnesota American Legion Foundation reports that the introduction of a guaranteed 
straight-time plan for employees at the Geo. A. Hormel & Co. plants has increased productivity near!) 





15 percent. 
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in the shift of Southern farm acreage from cotton to wheat and feed 
crops and the increase in livestock feed throughout the Corn Belt. 
[t is anticipated that the average weight of hogs marketed will increase 
with the continued recovery in the demand for lard and the persistence 
of a favorable corn-hog ratio. 

In the next 2 or 3 years, the volume of employment in slaughtering 
and meat packing will probably continue to rise. In 1941, wage- 
earner employment was about 10 percent higher than in 1940; the 
total was greater than in any other year except 1919. Man-hours in 
1941 were 9 percent higher than in 1940, but still below the high levels 
of the decade serie the first World War. Even if productivity 
continues to rise as in the past, the unprecedented Ratnaend will require 
additional employees. The preliminary figures shown in table 1 
indicate, however, that slight declines in output per wage earner and 
output per man-hour accompanied the employment and man-hour 
increases between 1940 and 1941. Itis not unlikely that productivity 
will continue to decline somewhat below recent levels with the loss 
of skilled labor and the hiring of less quakified personnel."° 


POPPORE 


OPINIONS OF EMPLOYERS ON LENGTH OF 
WORK WEEK 


HOURS of work of approximately 8 per day and 48 per week for 
employees are the maximum for efficiency, according to opinions ob- 
obtained by the Industrial Relations Section of Princeton University 
from executives of 140 companies in various industries employing 
2,000,000 men and women." About two-thirds of the executives ex- 
pressed the judgment that the 8-hour day and 48-hour week are the 
optimum for maximum, sustained production in war industries. 
Among executives of 128 companies, the number favoring the 48-hour 
week for male production workers was more than five times the num- 
ber favoring any other particular workweek, as shown by the following 
tabulation. 


Percent 
Number of total 


Total companies 








Companies believing optimum length of workweek 


Limits stated to be the optimum for efficiency ranged from 40 to 
60 hours. Variations depend upon a number of factors; these are, 
principally, the _— effort involved, the speed and intensity of 


the work, and the physical capacity of the workers. Opinions ap- 


" According to figures shown for a group of establishments covered in a study of labor peadasirtts and 
displacement in the slaughtering and meat-packing industry (Monthly Labor Review, November 1932), 
productivity in livestock slaughter was lower in 1917-19 than at any other time in the period 1914-32. 

" Optimum Hours of Work in War Production. By J. Douglas Brown and Helen Baker. Princeton, 
Princeton University, Department of Economics and Institutions, Industrial Relation Section, 1942. 
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peared unanimous that a schedule of less than 40 hours does no; 
increase individual productivity and that hours above 60 a week 
definitely decrease productivity and increase absences and accidents 
Also, it was the general opinion that when work is light and working 
conditions are good, men are more likely to have higher productivity 
when working more than 48 hours weekly than when working fewe; 
hours, and that this is especially true if a man can set his own pace. 

A lower average number of working hours is indicated for womer 
than for men, according to the opinion and experience of this group 
of executives. Physiological limitations and domestic arrangements 
make it difficult for women to work more than an 8-hour day. Do- 
mestic requirements often interfere with a regular 6-day week. Aj. 
though a 48-hour schedule under favorable conditions is not likely 
to be detrimental to a woman’s health, household and family responsi- 
bilities make the 40-hour week the more desirable. 

A 7-day week is strongly opposed by the executives of the compa- 
nies surveyed. Experience has shown that when a 7-day week js 
worked by employees even for a short time, productivity declines and 
both absenteeism and accidents rise. As the 7-day schedule for em- 
ployees has adverse effects on both output and employee health, 
many companies question the advisability of 7-day operation until 
enough workers can be recruited and trained to man another shift. 
Others state that, considering the labor shortage, the best use of the 
available manpower is in three 48-hour shifts, with maintenance 
work performed on Sunday to relieve bottlenecks in production. 

In lengthening the workweek, special attention to attendance and 
safety are advocated. Absences invariably increase when hours ex- 
ceed 48 a week, and there is a probable increase in accident frequency. 
Losses owing to absences and turn-over may be lessened by attention 
to workers’ health and housing and assistance in caring for children. 
In a few companies excellent returns have resulted from improved 
safety engineering, even under circumstances normally resulting in an 
increase in accidents. 

Employees should-be informed on the need for longer hours and 
the results in terms of productivity. Workers are eager to do their 
part in aiding the war effort. Management is responsible for determin- 
ing the bours that will yield the best long-term production. Employees 

ill be reminded of the importance of their own work if bulletins and 
charts are posted showing output in relation to quotas. 

In the opinion of this group of employers the length of the emergency 
period should be considered in determining the most efficient schedule 
of work for individual employees. American experience and that of 
Great Britain after Dunkirk proved that hours over 60 per week do 
not increase production proportionally, except for short periods. The 
effects of excessive ‘overtime on ‘health and mental condition show 
up quickly in lost time and lowered efficiency. Therefore optimum 
hours must be set in terms of months and years and not a few weeks’ 
production. Although the immediate situation may require maximum 
production from those already at work, the probable length of the 
war makes it imperative to hire and train more workers as quickly as 
possible to permit the reduction of the workweek for those already at 
work. The major conclusions reached in the study under review are 
that the most effective workweek is approximately 48 hours, and that 
training for war industry must be enlarged and speeded. 
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UNUSED MANPOWER IN PENNSYLVANIA 
ANTHRACITE AREA 


FOR more than a decade the economic situation in the Pennsylvania 
anthracite area has been growing steadily worse. The throwing out of 
work of tens of thousands of mine workers, as a result of the decline in 
the anthracite market, has had the most serious effects in mass unem- 
ployment and disintegrating communities. Essentially an area of a 
single industry, this region has offered few other sources of employ- 
ment for the idle miners and, because of an almost total lack of heavy 
manufacturing industry, the stimulating effect of the vast war produc- 
tion program has hardly touched the anthracite field. As a result 
there has remained there, unused, a very large amount of labor, much 
of which is highly trained, at a time when the war program is making 
insistent demands for more and more workers. 

In an effort to remedy this situation, in both its local and national 
aspects, Congress in December 1941 created a special commission to 
investigate conditions in the anthracite area and make recommenda- 
tions for improvement.! This Federal Anthracite Commission on 
April 2, 1941, transmitted its report to the President and Congress, 
together with recommendations for improvements in economic 
conditions in the anthracite regions. 

The resolution required the Commission in making its investiga- 
tions to “‘take into consideration, among other relevant factors, (a) the 
availability in such regions, for national-defense activities, of skilled 
and unskilled workers, factories, and housing and other facilities, and 
(b) possible new and extended uses for anthracite coal and the by- 
products thereof.” In accordance with these instructions, the report 
and the recommendations are concerned with both long-term and 
short-term problems and remedial measures. Special attention, how- 
ever, was given to the possibilities of utilizing the idle resources of the 
anthracite area for war-production purposes. 

In submitting its report to the President, the Commission pointed 
out that the anthracite industry has suffered continued depression 
despite unprecedented industrial activity in the country generally, 
and that the production of silk and rayon goods, which is the chief 
manufacturing activity in the area, has been dealt a crippling blow 
by the war emergency. No Government-financed war plants have 
been located in the anthracite-producing counties, oi no major 
Government supply contracts have been placed there. Thus, in 





! The Federal Anthracite Commission thus established consists of two members of the Senate, two mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives, and representatives of the Bureau of Mines, the National Resources 
Planning Board, and the Interstate Commerce Commission. The members of the Commission are Patrick 
J. Boland (chairman), Joseph F. Guffey, Ernest I. Lewis, Ralph J. Watkins, James J. Davis, Ivor D. 
Fenton, and R. R. Sayers (secretary). 1101 
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spite of the fact that the anthracite area has, through its vocational. 
training programs, trained thousands of workers in war occupati ns 
these workers have been forced either to remain idle or to seek jolx 
in war plants outside the area. It was pointed out also that th: 
anthracite area still has almost 50,000 families on relief, and many 
thousands on part-time or substandard jobs. 


Recommendations of the Commission 


IMMEDIATE REMEDIAL MEASURES 


The investigation made by the Commission shows that the antlira- 
cite area has substantial possibilities for industrial expansion. The 
most noteworthy advantages of the area consist of unused manpower 
with mechanical aptitude and industrious habits, a reserve of com- 
munity facilities (including housing) and accessibility both to sources 
of industrial materials and to end-product plants and markets. The 
area is 100 to 150 miles from the Atlantic seaboard, and is well pro- 
tected by mountains. The Commission strongly recommends that 
the war agencies of the Federal Government give careful consideration 
to the suitability of the area for the location of necessary war plants. 

As the anthracite area does not have widely diversified industries 
forming a nucleus around which war plants can be organized, it is 
proposed that a State engineering organization be created to make 
surveys in cooperation au cnemmmentiion and local organizations, and 
to furnish complete plans for the organization and operation of any 
given plant when necessary. Establishment of industries which are 
adapted to the long-term needs of the area should be the primary 
objective. The Commission also advocates that the vocational- 
training program be maintained, as the war effort requires large num- 
bers of persons with specialized training and abilities, particularly in 
the metal-working industries. 

Several recommendations were made in regard to the production 
and consumption of. anthracite coal. In order to reduce mining 
hazards and pumping costs and to prevent loss of large reserves, 
comprehensive surveys of mine flooding and plans for drainage tunnels 
and for prevention of inflow should be pressed to completion. Work 
should be started without waiting for the completion of the entire 
survey, in order to help to absorb unemployed labor from the mining 
industry. The Commission also recommends further investigation 
of the development of stokers and other equipment which will allow 
anthracite to compete more equally with oil, on a convenience basis. 
In addition, it is suggested that an investigation be made to revive 
and expand industrial uses for anthracite. Immediate action in this 
field could help to relieve coke or possible oil shortages that develop as 
a result of the war. 

The present unsettled conditions resulting from the war can have a 
very marked influence on the demand for anthracite. A shortage of 
oil and coke will transfer an additional domestic-heating load to the 
anthracite industry and might increase the demand as much as 15 or 
20 million tons a year. Anthracite is well adapted to storage and can 
be produced and shipped to the consuming centers at the most suitab!e 
time. It was therefore recommended that anthracite producers 
undertake an energetic program to aid consumers in converting 
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domesti¢ equipment to the use of this fuel, as well as to make plans to 
meet the increased demands which may develop from this source. 


LONG-TERM MEASURES 


As a long-term method of improving conditions in the anthracite 
area, the Commission recommends that the Federal Government 
establish in the area an anthracite mines research station under the 
Bureau of Mines. The function of this agency would be not only to 
develop and investigate new and extended uses for anthracite, but 
also to serve as a center of organization for the study of mining methods 
for the mine-water survey, and for the engineering organization 
concerned with the industrial development of the area. Because of 
the comparatively low production per man-day in anthracite mines, it 
is also suggested that a thorough investigation be made by Federal 
and State agencies of methods of reducing mining costs. 

With a view to the adoption of a vigorous program of reforestation, 
the Commission urges that the Allegheny Forest Experiment Station, 
which is operated by the Federal Government, be given adequate 
support to expedite completion of its economic survey of the Anthracite 
Forest Region. Preliminary results show that many men can be 
employed in improving forest protection, in increasing the timber- 
producing capacity of the area, and in restoring the natural beauty of 
the ridges. 

In concluding its recommendations, the Commission suggests that 
an agency concerned with long-range improvement of the anthracite 
area be established. Pending the creation of an official regional 


planning commission, this function could be initiated immediately by 
a regional office of the Pennsylvania Planning Board. This proposed 
agency would concern itself with the long-range problems of economic 
adjustment in the anthracite area. It would concern itself also with 
measures for reviving the anthracite industry, conserving anthracite 
reserves, and analyzing means of reducing costs of mining, marketing, 
and transporting anthracite. 


Economic Conditions and Industrial Development 


The Pennsylvania anthracite area covered by the report of the 
Commission contains more than nine-tenths of the total anthracite 
deposits in North America, and produces nearly all of the total output. 
This area covers slightly less than 500 square miles, all in north- 
eastern Pennsylvania. 

The economy of the anthracite area has suffered a grave setback 
as a result of the decline in mining operations, mainly as a result of 
the loss of markets to competitive fuels, particularly to fuel oil. Thus, 
the production of anthracite in 1941 was only 54,000,000 tons, com- 
pared with 100,000,000 tons in 1917. Similarly, employment dropped 
from a total of 154,000 miners averaging 285 days of work, in 1917, 
to 91,000 miners averaging 186 days, in 1940. The anthracite 
industry has been unprofitable since 1930; in 1939 it incurred a deficit 
of $18,000,000. 

Manufacturing is secondary to mining in the economy of the area, 
having in 1939 about four-fifths as many workers as mining. The 
bulk of this employment, however, was in silk and other textile indus- 
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tries employing mainly wives and daughters of miners and paying 
low wages. Employment has declined less in manufacturing thay 
in mining, falling from 71,000 in 1929 to 52,000 in 1939, but recent}y 
the silk industry suffered drastic curtailment with the cessation of 
silk imports. 

The large decrease in employment in the major and minor indus. 
tries of the area has resulted in economic and social consequences 
that appear to be forcing the area to the verge of disaster. Real. 
estate values and collectifle taxes have declined at least 50 percent. 
Since 1933, over $169,000,000 has been spent for WPA and more 
than $140,000,000 for other types of public assistance in the five 
important anthracite counties (Lackawanna, Luzerne, Carbon 
Schuylkill, and Northumberland). This amounts, over the period 
to $268 per capita as compared with only $183 per capita for the rest 
of Pennsylvania, and $142 per capita for the United States as a whole. 
Together with CCC and NYA funds, total relief expenditures iy 
this region since 1933 approach one-third of a billion dollars. 

In the five important anthracite counties, there was a loss of popv- 
lation during the period from 1930 to 1940, and since the beginning 
of the defense program the rate of population loss has increased 
sharply. Thousands of workers, including nearly all of the avail- 
able skilled labor, many of the semiskilled and unskilled workers. 
and many graduates of vocational training courses, are moving to 
nearby States. Owing primarily to the migration of workers out of 
the area, unemployment has declined materially. The number of 
persons registered for work in these counties declined from 80,000 
in January 1940 to 48,000 in January 1942. 


Factors in the Outlook for the Anthracite Region 


As previously stated, conditions resulting from the war are likely 
to have a marked influence on the demand for anthracite. A short- 
age of oil and coke promises to transfer a heavy domestic-heating 
load to the anthracite industry. On the other hand, competition 
to be faced after the emergency is over may be somewhat different 
from that in the past, possibly involving less competition from fue! 
oil but more from coke and some grades of bituminous coal. 

The price paid by the consumer for anthracite reflects the royal- 
ties, mining costs, taxes, freight rates, pumping costs, and price 
structure, for various sizes. The main reason for the high mining 
cost, however, is the low production rate. Anthracite production 
per man-day is only about 3 tons, as compared with 5 tons in bitumi- 
nous mining. To some extent anthracite is harder to mine than 
bituminous coal, but it is believed that production per man-day can 
be improved by a thorough investigation of mine methods. In 
order to reduce mining costs, it is also necessary that reductions be 
made in royalties and freight rates. At the present time the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission is considering the adjustment of rates 
to States constituting the major markets for the sale of anthracite. 

In anthracite mining an average of at least 33 tons of water mus' 
be pumped out of the mines for each ton of coal produced. In some 
cases pumping costs may run up to a maximum of about 55 cents pe! 
ton. Pumping costs, while serious, are not the major threat so far as 
a conservation problem is concerned. Unless some definite action is 
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taken, & large portion of the anthracite reserves may be permanently 
lost. For example, in the area around Scranton coal reserves are ap- 
proaching exhaustion and large-scale operations will probably cease 
in 15 or 20 years. Pumping in this area will end and the water will 
food the abandoned mines. At Wilkes-Barre, which is about 20 miles 
away, reserves are sufficient for another 50 years, but once control of 
the water is lost in the Scranton area, pumping costs at Wilkes-Barre 
will become excessive and the reserves there will be lost. 

Accumulation of these large bodies of water against barrier pillars 
of undetermined strength creates potential danger of a major mining 
catastrophe. The Anthracite Commission recommends that a survey 
of the water problem be started immediately, and that it be followed 
as rapidly as possible with a program under a suitable Governmental 
agency to carry out the work which the survey shows to be necessary. 

“On the assumption that a satisfactory solution of the mine-water 
problem will be found, it is estimated that the life of the eastern mid- 
dle field is approximately 15 years, of the northern field about 50 
years, and of the southern and middle-western fields over 150 years. 
It is evident that certain localities will soon reach the end of mining 
operations and thus some of the mining communities must face the 
day when their means of livelihood has gone. 

New uses for anthracite——In the past few years there has been a 
definite renewal of interest in the use of anthracite as a substitute for 
coke in water-gas producers, foundry cupolas, and blast furnaces. In 
water-gas plants employing certain operating methods, properly 
selected anthracite will give as good results as coke, and it is estimated 
that with the proper stimulus and development, water-gas manufac- 
ture might offer an outlet for approximately one million tons of anthra- 
cite annually. Water-gas plants can be used in the production of 
synthetic ammonia. The location of synthetic-ammonia plants in the 
anthracite region would utilize directly some of the unemployed labor, 
consume anthracite for water-gas generation, and eliminate the neces- 
sity for building expensive coke-oven plants with their heavy demand 
for steel and other vital materials. 

Expansion of other industries.— With respect to immediate industrial 
expansion, the commission suggests the introduction of war industries 
into the region and the expansion of some of the smaller industries 
(such as wood-using, printing, food-product, and chemical) which 
supply peacetime needs, as well as exploration of the possibilities of 
anthracite in producing power for Bras pocoemirl wea industries. 

Agricultural employment cannot be expected to absorb a large 
additional population. However, about half of the 15-county area 
including and surrounding the anthracite fields is forested, and the 
Commission is of the opinion that the present employment in the 
woods, sawmills, and wood-using industries could be more than dou- 
bled in the immediate future by aggressive local planning and with 
some Federal help. Long-range planning and management programs 
might eventually provide some 5,000,000 man-days of permanent em- 
ployment annually in diverse forest and wood-using industries, 10 
times the present amount of forest employment. In addition, physical 
improvements needed for fire protection would require some 2,500,000 
man-days of labor. 


455765—42——-4 
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A program of public work projects for the post-war period is needed 
for the anthracite area even more than in economically more fay ore, 
communities. The report of the Commission suggests that a perms. 
nent regional planning agency be established to develop such a pro. 
gram for the area as well as to guide local communities in their part of 
such an undertaking. This agency should take part in large project; 
of regional significance and assist in dealing with the mine-flooding 
problem, the reforestation program, flood protection, and industria) 
development. 
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STRIKES IN 1941? 


STRIKE activity during the first 11 months of 1941 was at a rela- 
tively high level, as is usual in a year of rapidly expanding industrial 
activity, Increasing employment, and rapidly rising living costs. 
The number of strikes in 1941 (4,288) was exceeded only in 1937 and 
1917; the number of workers involved in strikes (2,362,620) was 
creater than in any year except 1919; and the amount of idleness 
during strikes (23,047,556 man-days) was exceeded in recent years 
only in 1937 and 1927. No information on the amount of idleness 
during strikes is available for years prior to 1927. 

One employed worker out of every 12 was involved in a strike 
at some time during the year. This proportion (8.4 percent) was 
exactly the same in 1941 as in 1916, the year preceding the entry of 
the United States into the first World War. Both the numbers of 
workers employed and the numbers involved in strikes were, naturally, 
much larger in 1941 than in 1916. 

Those workers who were involved in 1941 strikes were idle for an 
average Of about 10 days. As a result, there were 23,000,000 man- 
days of idleness during strikes in 1941. This total is equal to sub- 
stantially less than 1 day per employed worker. Ignoring substi- 
tution of skills and thinking purely in terms of working time, it could 
be said that by working on one holiday that is ordinarily observed, 
the working force of the Nation could more than make up for the 
idleness resulting from strikes in the entire year. 

Idleness during strikes in 1941 amounted to about one-third of 1 
percent of the available working time during the year. The impor- 
tance of strikes in any period, , Samnaainy goes far beyond the direct 
loss of time by the men involved, because strikes in strategic industries, 
if not settled quickly, may have far-reaching effects on our whole 
production system by shutting off the flow of important materials, 
or power, or semifinished products. It is impossible, for lack of 
detailed information, to measure these secondary losses and inter- 
ruptions. 


Strikes From Outbreak of War to End of Year 


With the outbreak of war on December 7 several strikes then in 
progress were immediately called off and several threatened strikes, 
even where strike votes had been taken, were canceled. Labor 
organizations in numerous localities passed resolutions pledging full 
support to the Government and in many cases promised that there 
should be no strikes interfering with the production of war materials. 


' Prepared by Don Q. Crowther of the Bureau’s Industrial Relations Division. 
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Taste 1.—Strikes in the United States, 1881 to 1941 
Number of— Index (1935-39 100) Peasant of 
tot 
= Workers in-| Man-d V -d SS 
| Workers in- an-days : | Workers |Man-days| involved 
Strikes | volved ! idle Strikes | involved idle jin strikes 
ee my 477 | 130, 176 @) 17 | 8 |.sdauee | () 
ED.....-<ciiincanpbeones 476 | 158, 802 (®) 17 B46 licenaanans (3) 
1908... ..-cdneesebeecns 506 | 170, 275° (3) 18 ‘61 oe (3) 
RE: eRe 485 165, 175 (3) 17 15 (3) 
ERE tole 695 258, 129 (3) 24 23 |. (3) 
- ae ieee 1, 572 610, 024 (3) 55 54 | (3) 
~ ee Tee 1, 503 439, 306 (3) 53 —) (@) 
<n... casiiiiiense was 946 162, 880 (3) 33 | ew 3) 
— EK See i, 111 260, 290 (3) 39 | GDR bs 
RR 2. areas 1, 897 373, 499 (3) 66 ee 4.2 
— eRRSHE | seaeNRETE 1, 786 329, 953 (3) 62 Tiss ccnngdl 3.6 
OU. ithsdieskstben 1, 359 238, 685 (3) 47 21 | Sacaiahiaall 2.5 
ne, | Sel alae 1, 375 287, 756 (3) 48 | ee 3.2 
-~ WR?) aaa 1, 404 690, 044 (3) | 49 fT 8.3 
2 RTs 1, 255 407, 188 (3) 44 nate 4.4 
SR fe 1, 066 248, 838 (3) 37 eee 2.8 
Wb thetbd ies rcsebocs 1, 110 416, 154 (3) 39 A 4.3 
ae Salen 1, 098 263, 219 (3) 38 Ets cnet 2.6 
ye | 1, 838 431, 889 (3) 64 | 3.9 
AIRE + ERIS 1, 839 567, 719 (3) 64 |, ere 4.9 
Sl siiicttidamibcnssiied 3, 012 563, 843 (3) 105 SAB 46 
" SRR. Pas 3, 240 691, 507 (3) 113 )» ee: 5.4 
ROE a RS eae 3, 648 787, 834 (3) 127 Seg | 5.9 
Se eA 2, 419 573, 815 (3) 85 elite 4.3 
| 
UR un 2, 186 302, 434 (3) 76 i, == | 2.1 
eo aaa (3) (3) (3) (3) A sepa « (3) 
Speke, ROE 1, 204 (3) (3) 42 ‘etessoomm — a 
Se ae 1, 593 (3) (3) 56  <— Sale | (3) 
AN, Se SRE 3,789 | 1,599,917 (3) 132 RRL | 8.4 
CSE) rey eae 4,450 | 1, 227, 254 (3) 155 OY kane 6.3 
rn a ee 3,353 | 1, 239, 989 (3) 117 ~ aa | 6.2 
"ae er RS 3,630 | 4, 160, 348 (3) 127 TT lle | 2.8 
Wet... 3,411 | 1, 463,054 (3) 119 |) aE: 7.2 
i aT 2,385 | 1,099, 247 (3) 83 ennai 6.4 
Ge banceces 1,112 | 1,612, 562 (3) 39 Yea 8.7 
a SS aE 1, 553 756, 584 (3) 54 RE 3.5 
_ Se 1, 249 654, 641 (3) 44 58 ee. 3.1 
A RE 1, 301 428, 416 (3) | 45 | 2.0 
Se a a 1, 035 329, 592 (3) 36 | Se 1.5 
A all SN 707 329,939 | 26, 218, 628 | 25 | 29 | 155 1.4 
_ 3 aE 604 314,210 | 12, 631, 863 | 21 | 28 75 1.3 
A Sn A 921 | 288,572 | 5,351, 540 | 32 | 26 | 32 1.2 
— Sl’ | ae 637 | 182,975 | 3, 316, 808 | 22 16 20 8 
— oS aa ee 810 341,817 | 6,893, 244 | 2B | 30 | 41 1.6 
5 gla 841 324,210 | 10, 502, 033 | 29 | 29 62 1.8 
on caus be 1,695 | 1,168,272 | 16,872, 128 | 59 104 | 100 6.3 
a 1,856 | 1,466,695 | 19, 591, 949 | 65 | 130 | 116 7.2 
| i 2,014 | 1,117,213 | 15, 456, 337 | 70 | 99 | 91 5.2 
| 
a 2,172 | — 788,648 | 13,901, 956 76 70 | 82 3.1 
RT 4,740 | 1,860,621 | 28, 424, 857 | 166 | 165 168 7.2 
Se 2, 72 | 688,376 | 9,148,273 | 97 | 61 54 | 2.8 
_ SOAR 2,613 | 1,170,962 | 17,812, 219 | 91 | 104 105 4.7 
_ =| era 2, 508 | 576,988 | 6, 700, 872 | 88 51 | 40 2.3 
OR 4, 288 | 2, 362, 620 | 23, 047, 556 | 136 | 8.4 





' The number of workers involved in some strikes which occurred between 1916 and 1926 is not known. 
However, the missing information is for the smaller di_putes and it is believed that the totals here given 


are fairly accurate. 


?““Total workers” as used here includes all workers except those in occupations and professions where 
strikes rarely ifever occur. In general, the term “total workers” includes all employees except the following 


groups: Government workers, agricultural wage earners on farms employing less than 6, managerial 


and sup- 


ervisory employees, and certain groups which because of the nature of their work cannot or do not strike, 
such as college professors, commercial travelers, clergymen, and domestic servants. Self-employed and un- 


mepree persons are, of course, e 


0 information available. 


xcluded. 
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In the month of December there were 143 new strikes involving 
99,555 workers. Idleness during all strikes in the month amounted 
to 476,471 man-days. During the first 7 days of the month, before 
the outbreak of war, 59 (41 percent) of the 143 strikes occurred, 
involving 13,463 (46 percent) of the total workers, and the strike 
idleness during this period amounted to 173,159 man-days (36 per- 
cent of the total). In the remaining 24 days of December there were 
34 new strikes, involving 16,092 workers, and the idleness during 
strikes amounted to 303,312 man-days, 


Strikes by Months 


Only in a very pia way can strikes be said to have any usual 
seasonal trend. However, in recent years strikes have tended to 
increase from the beginning of the year to a peak, usually in April or 
May, then to decline through the midsummer months, increasing 
again to another peak about September, after which they quite con- 
sistently taper off to an all-year low in December. 

The 1941 strikes followed this general pattern. The peak of ac- 
tivity was reached in April, when the general bituminous-coal strike 
was In progress, and there was another high period of activity in the 
fall. In fact, the number of strikes was greater in September than in 
the spring months, although the number of workers involved and 
man-days idle were much greater in April than in any other month, 
as a result of the coal strike. The range in number of strikes begin- 
ning in the various months of 1941 was from 470 in September to 
143 in December; the range in number of workers involved in new 
strikes was from 511,570 in April to 29,555 in December; and the 


range in man-days idle was from 7,112,742 in April to 476,471 in 
December. 


TaBLe 2.—Strikes in 1940 and 1941, by Months 





Number of strikes Number of workers involved in strikes| 





Man-days idle dur- 
Month Beginning in | ™Proeress | Beginning in _| In progress during ing month 


month hone month month 








1940 1941 1940 1941 


2, 508 2, 362, 620 | \.- 6, 700, 872 is, 047, 556 











128 91,897 | 41,284 | 109,868 | 246, 674 663, 185 
172 71, 875 | 38,050 | 127,932 | 289, 992 134, 531 
178 118, 271 43,231 | 179,118 | 386, 981 558, 457 
228 511,570 | 53,119 | 567,477 | 441, 866 112, 742 
239 321,485 | 77,124 | 419,829 | 665, 688 172, 303 
214 142, 689 | 56, 403 484, 007 504, 056 
244 142,969 | 82,970 ' 585, 651 325, 758 
231 211,515 | 90, 226 706, 308 825, 488 
253 295, 270 | 108, 389 780, 570 952, 652 
267 197, 803 | 107, 863 . 915, 014 | 1, 925, 328 
207 227,721 | 101, 532 739, 807 | 1, 396, 585 

29,555 | 61,576 | 59,022 | 458,314 476, 471 
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CHART 3 


STRIKES EACH MONTH IN 1940 AND 1941 | 
COMPARED WITH PRE-DEFENSE 
5-YEAR AVERAGES 
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Industrial Disputes 
Industries Affected 


The greatest concentration of strikes in 1941, as measured in 
terms of number of workers involved and the resulting idleness, was in 
coal mining where there were several major strikes during the year. In 
the bituminous-coal industry there was the general wage strike in 
April, involving about 318,000 workers, and in September the strike 
of 53,000 workers in captive mines over the union-shop issue, which 
fnally brought about a sympathy strike in November of 115,000 
workers in commercial mines. In addition, there were two State-wide 
strikes of Alabama coal miners in September and October, and a short 
strike of Illinois miners in April. In the anthracite mining industry 
there was a 1-day wage strike of more than 90,000 workers in May, 
and in September a strike of about 25,000 workers protesting an in- 
crease in union dues. The total workers involved in individual strikes 
in the mining industries exceeded the estimated average employment 
in those industries, because most of the miners were on strike at some 
time, and some of them were on strike more than once, during the year. 
The idleness during strikes in the mining industries in 1941 amounted 
to 4.52 percent of the available working time, whereas in no other 
industry group did it amount to as much as 1 percent. 

Neatly one-third (31 percent) of the total workers involved in 
strikes and a similar proportion of the total idleness during 1941 were in 
the mining industries. Nearly 17 percent of all workers involved in 
strikes and 10 percent of the idleness were in the transportation-equip- 
ment manufacturing industries. The iron and steel industries had 
about 10 percent of the total workers involved but only 6 percent of 


the total idleness. About 8 percent of the total workers involved were 

in the building and construction industry, but their strikes were shorter 

than the average and accounted for pw d 4 percent of the total idleness. 
u 


With the exception of the mining industries, the greatest proportion 
of the employed workers involved in strikes in any industry group was 
39 percent in transportation-equipment manufacturing. About 27 
percent of the rubber-industry workers were involved in strikes at 
some time during the year, 20 percent of the workers in iron and steel, 
12 percent in the nonferrous metals and the stone, clay, and glass 
products industries, and 11 percent in building and construction. 

Strike figures for the various industry groups are given in table 3. 
A table showing information for individual industries in much greater 
detail will be published with this report in pamphiet form and may be 
obtained upon request. 
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TaBLE 3.—Strikes in 1941, by Industry Groups 





| Workers in- 
| volved 


Num- 
ber of 


Industry eroup = Be 
| ning in em- 

1941 ployed ! 
| work- 


| + 4,288 |2, 362, 620 23,047, 556 | 


1, 272, 823 | 12, 465, 065 | 
243, 749 4} 1,442, 253 | 
2, 213, 911 














Treneporiadion equipment 

Nonferrous metals and their products 

Lumber and allied products 

Stone, clay, and glass 

Textiles and their products 

Leather and its manufactures 

Food and kindred products 

Tobacco manufactures 

Paper and printing 

Chemicals and allied products 

Rubber products 

Miscellaneous manufacturing 
Nonmanufacturing: 

Extraction of minerals 

Transportation and communication 

Trade 

Domestic and personal service 
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Building and construction 
Agriculture and fishing 

WPA and relief projects 

Other nonmanufacturing industries 

















“Employed workers” as used here includes all workers except those in occupations and professions 
where strikes rarely, if ever, occur. In general, the term “total workers’ includes all employees except th: 
following groups: paneroanant workers, agricultural wage earners on farms employing less than 6, mar 
agerial and supervisory employees, an ‘certain groups which because of the nature of their work canno' 
or do not strike, such as college professors, commercial travelers, clergymen, and domestic servants. Sel! 
employed and une ao persons are, of course, excluded. 

2 “Available wor time” was estimated for purposes of this table by multiplying the total emp!oy 
tryor in each ee or group by the number of days worked by most employees in the respective indu:- 


up 
This figure is less than the sum of the figures below. This is due to the fact that the general strike of 
aE The tae in the St. Louis area, November 24-26, has been counted as a separate strike in each indust 
war = ihe proper allocation of number of workers involved and man- ays idle. 
ot available. 


§ Several thousand coal miners were involved in more than one strike during the year. Consequently, 
the sum of the workers involved in individual strikes was greater than the number employed in the industry 


States Affected 


There were strikes in all States of the Union and in the District o/ 
Columbia during 1941. The range in number of strikes by State: 
was from 3 in Wyoming to 763 in New York. New York State had 
more strikes than any other, but Pennsylvania and Michigan each 
had more workers involved in strikes than New York. Pennsylvania 
was the only State having more strike idleness than New York. 

There were more than 100 strikes in each of 10 States during th: 
year. In addition to New York they were Pennsylvania (545), 
California (384), Ohio (341), New Jersey (264), Michigan (252 
Illinois (226), Massachusetts (175), Indiana (161), and Missouri (119). 

Nearly 21 percent of the total workers involved and 18 percent o! 
the total idleness during strikes"in"1941 were in Pennsylvania; Michii- 
«an*had 14 percent of the total workers involved and 8 percent of the 
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idleness; New York had nearly 9 percent of the workers involved an¢ 
the same percent of the total idleness; Ohio and West Virginia each 
had about 7 percent of the total workers involved, but Ohio had 5 
percent of the total idleness while West Virginia had 8 percent. 


Tasie 4.—Strikes in 1941, by States 


| Number of 
| gtrikes 

| beginning 
| 

| 





———. 


Workers involved Meméage idle during 











in 1941 “ Percent of | Percent of 
Number total Number | total 





i | 
All States_.___. ie ae ,288 | 2, 362, 620 100.0 | 23, 047, 556 


861, 891 
17, 498 
64, 272 

1, 793, 907 
57, 555 

272, 903 
46, 129 
21, 129 
43, 014 
98, 520 
10, 502 

1, 590, 783 

657, 154 

220, 047 
19, 374 

773, 287 
55, 610 
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California...._____- iit ee 
- Sa a a as 
Connecticut 
Delaware_____ er pee en eS Se ee 
District of Columbia 

Florida.. pees RE 
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Wwe doe tO ww 


Illinois , 

| a 
RR ee AS I 
St SE eee Ae. 
Kentucky. 

Louisiana 

Maine aaa 
Maryland._.____. 
Massachusetts... ome 
Michigan..........__. 
Minnesota ....____- 
Mississippi 

Missouri 
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Nebraska_......__- 
| ASAE RS Ee 
New Jersey 

New Mexico 

New York_______ 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio... ; 
Oklahoma... 
Oregon phih ailia 
Pennsylvania.__._ 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota_- 
Tennessee ___- 


Utah_. 


, 540 

2, 171, 937 
105, 085 
3, 138 

1, 312, 970 
20, 986 


201, 002 


neon S&S ODOrKOr 





ono 


. ee 
Oost 


West Virginia 
Wisconsin_ 


Wyoming 396 @) 


~ 
i) 
~~ 

















1 The sum of this column is more than 4,288. This is due to the fact that 94 strikes which extended across 
State lines have been counted, in this table, as separate strikes in each State affected, with the proper alloca 
tion of number of workers involved and man-days idle. 

2 Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 


The proportions of employed workers in each State involved in 
strikes during the year ranged from 0.2 percent in Montana and 
Nebraska to 46 percent of the working force in West Virginia. (See 
chart 4.) It should be explained that in this computation each 
worker involved in two or more strikes during the year is counted as 
a separate worker involved in each strike. The figure for West 
Virginia is misleading if this is not clearly understood, because the 
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majority of the workers involved in West Virginia strikes were coal 
miners Who were out at two different times. The same difficulty 
may be , go to some extent, in computing the percentage of 
employed workers involved in strikes for other States. In spite of 
this qualification, such peccntngs have a very definite significance 
in measuring the importance of strike activity, whether the total 
workers involved are different workers on strike just once during the 
year, or Whether they are groups of workers on strike two or more 
times during the year. 

In 7 States less than 1 percent of the employed workers were 
involved in strikes during the year. In 8 States the proportion of 
employed workers involved was 1 but less than 2 percent, in 7 States 
2 but less than 3 percent, in 8 States 3 but less than 4 percent, in 
12 States it was 4 but less than 9 percent, in 2 States it was 9 and 10 
percent, respectively, and in 5 States it was more than 10 percent. In 
the latter group, in addition to West Virginia, mentioned above, 
there were Pennsylvania and Kentucky with about 19 percent and 
Michigan and Alabama with about 25 percent. 


Cities Affected 
New York City had more strikes, more workers involved, and more 


idleness ae strikes in 1941 than any other city in the Nation. In 
fact, the number of strikes in New York City (579) was greater than 


the combined number of strikes in the 5 next highest cities. Phila- 
delphia with 141 was next to New York in number of strikes and was 
followed in order by Detroit (120), Los Angeles (107), and Cleveland 


(100). Next to New York, with 150,273 workers involved, came 
Dearborn, Mich., with 113,227, Detroit with 101,454, and Flint, 
Mich., and Chicago with a little more than 36,000 each. Cities with 
the most man-days idle during strikes were New York (1,651,008), 
Dearborn, Mich. (713,402), Chicago (609,697), Detroit (566,412), 
and Philadelphia (417,726). 

In 1941 there were 71 cities in which 10 or more strikes occurred. 
These cities, together with 26 others which had 10 or more strikes in 
some year from 1927 to 1940, are shown in table 5. Strikes extending 
into 2 or more cities have been counted as separate strikes in each 
city affected, with the allocation of workers involved and man-days 
idle among the affected cities as necessary. The figures for a given 
city, therefore, may include parts of larger intercity strikes. 
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TaBie 5.—Strikes in 1941 in Cities which had 10 or More Strikes in Any Year From 
1927 to 1941 
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Workers Involved 


In the 4,288 strikes beginning in 1941 the average number of workers 
involved was 551. This average was raised because of a few extremely 
large strikes. In fact, in more than 85 percent of the strikes the number 
of workers involved was less than the average for all strikes. About 
one-sixth of the strikes involved fewer than 20 workers each and more 
than half (53 percent) of the strikes involved fewer than 100 workers 
each. About 40 percent of the strikes involved from 100 up to 1,000 
workers each at in 7 percent of the strikes 1,000 or more workers 
were involved. 

Table 6 shows a classification of the strikes in each industry group, 
according to the number of workers involved. The interindustry 
strike appearing at the end of the table was the general strike of 9,000 
machinists in the St. Louis area which occurred in November. 
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TasLt 6.—Strikes Beginning in 1941, — Number of Workers Involved and Industry 





——— 


Aver- | Number of strikes in which the number of workers 
age involved was— 

num- 

ber of | 

work- 20 | 100 | 250 | 500 | 1,000/ 5,000 
ers and | and | and | and | and/ and 
per under} under) under| under 

strike | 20 | 100 | 250 | 500 | 1,000 | 5,000 | 10,000 











Industry group 





All industries: 
Number 
Percent 








Manufacturing 


Iron, steel, and their products, ex- 
cluding machinery 

Machinery, excluding reid 
tion equipment 

Transportation equipment. __-_- 

— metals and their prod- 


Ro 
S& SS 


Sz: 


abe and allied products 
Stone, clay, and glass 

Textiles and their products__- 
Leather and its manufactures 
Food and kindred products 
Tobacco manvfactures 

Paper and printing 

Chemicals and allied products 
Rubber products 

Miscellaneous manufacturing 


i—_ 
— 





ao Gb =o = Om 
% Ss 


Nonmanufacturing 


Extraction of minerals 
T ransportation and communica- 








Domestic and personal service 
Professional service 

Building and construction _ - 
Agriculture and fishing 

WPA and relief projects____. 
Other nonmanufacturing industries. | 


Interindustry 


























As indicated in table 6 there were 29 strikes during 1941 in each 
of which 10,000 workers or more were involved. These strikes are 
listed individually i in table 7. 
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Tasie 7.—Strikes in 1941 Which Involved 10,000 or More Workers Each 
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Ap! roxi- 


mate n m- 
Strike and location Month strike began ber x : 


we rKers 





International Harvester Co., Illinois and Indiana 

Bethlehem Steel Corporation, Lackawanna, N. Y.! 

Bethlehem Steel Corporation, Johnstown, Pa.! 

Bethlehem Steel Corporation, Bethlehem, Pa.!_. ._._.____.._.-__---- 

Bituminous-coal mines, Illinois 

Bituminous-coal mines, Alabama, Illinois, Iowa ? 

Bituminous-coal mines (general)?__.............___- 

Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich 

Ravenna Ordnance Plant, Ravenna, Ohio! 

Western Washington logging camps and sawmills 

Building-trades workers, Detroit, Mich., and vicinity- __- aioli 

General Motors Corporation, Flint, Saginaw, Detroit, Mich.!______- 

Anthracite mines, Pennsylvania ! P 4 

North American Aviation, Inc., Inglewood, Calif.1_.__....._._______- 

Building-trades workers and teamsters, New York City !._.._______- 

Building-trades workers, New York City 

Federal Shipbuilding & Drydock Co., Kearny, N. J_..........--..-- 

Construction workers on Missouri ordnance plants : Mien 

Tennessee Coal, Iron & R. R. Co., Alabama! 

Chrysler Motor Corporation (Dodge plant), Detroit, Mich.!._.......|_... d 

BS EE a aes th Me AS 

Anthracite mines, eastern Pennsylvania........................-...- aes 

Captive coal mines, 6 States 

Weiders, west coast shipyards, etc 

B. F. Goodrich Co. (5 plants), Akron, Ohio !____........-.-__.-.2.-- ce 

Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation, Gary, Ind.!__.____- helt ey sore 

Alabama coal mines !__.______- foe 

wena maoeer Oc., Dearborn, Mich.t..............................-- .N 

oe commercial coal mines (sympathy with captive mines), | 
6 States 











1 Lasted Jess than 1 week. 

3 These 2 cases were part of the same general coal strike situation involving a total of about 318,000 workers 
Statistically the strike in Alabama, Illinois, and Iowa was treated separately, since in these States the 
workers continued idle into May, whereas in the other States practically none were idle after April 30. 


Sex of Workers 


About 59 percent of the strikes in the year 1941 involved men alone; 
in 39 percent, both men and women were involved. Only 80 strikes 
were confined entirely to women-—slightly less than 2 percent of the 
total. Ninety-one percent of the total workers involved in strikes 
were men, and 9 percent were women. Most of the large strikes 
occurred in mining, construction, steel, and transportation equipment 
manufacturing, where men compose all or most of the working force. 


Establishments Involved 


About three-fourths of the strikes occurring in 1941 were confined 
to single establishments; for example, one plant, one mine, or one con- 
struction project. The number of workers in these strikes ranged from 
6 (the smallest number counted in the Bureau’s statistics) in a large 
number of strikes to 85,000 in the giant River Rouge plant of the Ford 
Motor Co. In these single-establishment strikes were 41.5 percent o! 
the total workers involved in strikes during the year and they accounted 
for 39.4 percent of the total idleness during strikes. 

Table 8 shows further classifications by number of establishment: 
involved. Although only 6 percent of the strikes extended to 11 or 
more establishments, these strikes included 39 percent of the tota! 
a involved and accounted for about 45 percent of the total 

eness. 
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In some cases strikes extending to more than one establishment in- 
solved two or more plants of the same company, and in other cases 
they were more or less local industry strikes involving part or all of the 
local plants in a particular industry. 


TaBLe 8.—Strikes Ending in 1941, by Number of Establishments Involved 


a 





Strikes | Workers involved | Man-days idle 








Number of establishments involved 


Percent 


. . Percent 
Number of total Number 


of total 


Percent 


Number of total 





23, 009, 296 








1 establishment ‘ 5 ’ , 836 | .f 9, 075, 617 
9 to 5 establishments ; ; 78. R28 q 3, 138, 903 
6 to 10 establishments ‘ 72, 190 3. 499, 767 
11 establishments and over . 932, 443 39.4 | 10, 295, 009 
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Duration of Strikes 


Strikes ending in 1941 were of a little shorter duration on the average 
than those in the preceding year, partly as a result of greater assistance 
rendered by Government agencies in settling disputes and the greater 
urgency for quick settlements to avoid impeding the defense program. 
The average duration of the strikes ending in 1941 was 18 calendar days, 
as compared with 21 calendar days for 1940 strikes.? The workers 
involved in the 1941 strikes were idle on the average about 10 working 
days, as compared with 11% in 1940.° 

One-fourth of the strikes in 1941 lasted no longer than 3 days, and 
65 percent of them were settled in less than one-half month after they 
began (table 9). Less than 3 percent of the strikes lasted as long as 
3 months, 5.7 percent were in progress 2 months or more, 17.2 percent 
lasted 1 month or more, and 35.2 percent continued for one-half month 
orlonger. About 43 percent of the total workers involved were out on 
strike less than a week, 33 percent were out from a week up to a month, 
and 24 percent were out fora month or more. At the same time, 60 
percent of the total idleness resulted from strikes which lasted a 
month or more. 


Tasie 9.—Duration of Strikes Ending in 1941 





| Strikes | Workers involved Man-days idle 


r Percent | z Percent r Percent 
Number of total | Number of total Number of total 





Duration of strikes 





4,314 100.0 | 2,364, 297 100.0 | 23, 009, 296 | 0 








403 . 295, 565 12.5 295, 565 
691 ‘ 339, 096 14.3 3, 8 
4 days and less than 1 week 634 % 385, 357 16.3 
1 week and less than 4% month.---_--- 1, 069 , 474, 784 20. 1 

] 


% and less than 1 month.____.._.____- 77 8. 314, 060 13.3 
| and less than 2 months 496 ‘ 481, 662 4 
2 and less than 3 months. 122 . 48, 958 , 029, 
3 months or more 124 _t 24, 815 .0 . 10. 


3 
8 
2 
s 
: 
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3 























? These are simple averages based on the duration of each strike without reference to the number of workers 
imvolved or the number of man-days of idleness resulting. 


_ * These also are simple averages obtained by dividing the total man-days idle by the total number of workers 
involved for each year. 
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Labor Organizations Involved 


American Federation of Labor unions were involved in the majorit\ 
of the individual strikes during 1941, but unions affiliated with th 
Congress of Industrial Organizations were involved in strikes tha' 
accounted for the major part of the total idleness during all strikes 
As regards the number of strikes, A. F. of L. unions were involved in 
54 percent and C. I. O. unions in 37 percent. 

Both A. F. of L. and C. I. O. unions were involved in the majorit 
of the rival union disputes (4 percent of the total). The A. F. of L 
strikes included one-fourth of the total workers involved and accounte( 
for 30 percent of the total idleness during strikes, whereas the C. |. 0 
strikes included nearly 70 percent of the total number of worker 
involved and accounted for 65 percent of the total idleness. 

Unions affiliated with neither of the two major organizatin- 
were involved in 93 strikes during the year. In 22 of these cases ‘|i 
unions were local organizations whose membership was confine ‘| 
employees of one company, and in’3 cases they were unaffiliated ral- 
road brotherhoods. Among the unions involved in the remaining 
cases were the Mechanics Educational Society of Amierica, 1!) 
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Independent Textile Union in and around Woonsocket, R. I., the 
International Typographical Union, which was unaffiliated at that 
‘ime, and several small organizations existing only in one or more 
local areas. 

ie most strikes the union concerned called the strike and was 
‘nvolved from the beginning. In a few cases, however, the workers 
were unorganized when they struck; some union later came into the 
ease and assisted in negotiating the settlement. 


Taste 10.—Strikes Ending in 1941, by Affiliations of Labor Organizations Involved 


a 





Strikes Workers involved Man-days idle 





Labor organizations involved 


Percent Percent Percent 
Number of 


ts) Number of 
total total 





4, 314 b b 100.0 | 23, 009, 296 








American Federation of Labor 2, 343 ‘ 4 24.7 6,970,273 


Congress of Industrial Organizations 1, 581 5 

Unaffiliated unions 68 . 1 261, 665 
Railroad brotherhoods ‘ 3 : (i 824 
® rival unions. 167 .6 736, 234 
Company unions ‘ 22 : 2 43, 375 | 
No organization 130 g 92, 045 


14, 903, 980 























Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 


Causes of Strikes 


Questions of wages and hours were major issues in 36 percent of 
the strikes. About 47 percent of the total workers involved were con- 
cerned primarily with these issues, and the idleness from these strikes 
amounted to 45 percent of the total. The vast majority of the strikes 
in this group were for wage increases. The large bituminous-coal stop- 
page is, of course, included in these totals. The proportions of strikes 
and of workers involved in strikes over wage issues were greater than 
in any year since 1935. This trend reflects the attempt of workers to 
keep their wages in line with the rising cost of living and to obtain 
their share of increasing profits from the rapidly expanding defense 
program. 

Union-organization matters—union recognition, closed or union 
shop, discrimination, etc.—were the major issues in about half of the 
strikes ending in 1941. Only 32 percent of the total workers involved 
were included in these strikes but 44 percent of the total man-days 
idle resulted from them. Union recognition was an important issue 
in 34 percent of the strikes and closed or union shop in 8 percent. If 
the widespread bituminous-coal stoppage which occurred in April 
were not included in the figures, the number of workers involved in 
union-Organization strikes would be about the same as in wage-and- 
hour strikes and the idleness would greatly exceed the wage-and-hour 
strike idleness. 

About 7 percent of the 1941 strikes, including 13 percent of the 
total workers involved and accounting for 8 percent of the total idle- 
ness, consisted of sympathy strikes, rival union or factional disputes, 
and jurisdictional strikes. Almost 8 percent of the total strikes, 
including 9 percent of the workers involved and 3 percent of the idle- 
hess were due to specific grievances over local working conditions, 
often relating to work loads, objectionable administrative methods, 
or physical surroundings. 
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TaBie 11.—Major Issues Involved in Strikes Ending in 1941 





Strikes | Workers involved | Man-days idle 





Major issue | wam- | Per-.| | Per- | Per- 
ber | centof| Number | cent of | Number | cent of 
total total | total 


—— 





POT ee et Ae ee 4,314 | 100.0 |2, 364,297 | 100.0 | 23, 009, 296 
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1 Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 
It is probable that the figures here given do not include all jurisdictional strikes. Owing to the local 
s nature of these disputes, it is difficult for the Bureau to find out about all of them. 


Results of Strikes 


The classification of the results of strikes necessarily involves ele- 
ments of judgment. An attempt must be made to compare the condi- 
tions achieved or existing after the strike to the demands or issues 
over which the strike occurred. The Bureau obtains the facts from 
the parties directly involved as well as from any third or neutral 
parties participating in the settlement negotiations. On the basis 
of such information, the Bureau evaluates the results of each strike 
and classifies the strike as to whether the workers’ demands were sub- 
stantially won, compromised, or lost. Such classification is based, 
however, on conditions as they appear to exist immediately after 
termination of the strike. Developments, months later, may reveai 
that an apparently successful strike eventually resulted in forcing an 
employer out of ledlinean with the consequent loss of the workers’ 
jobs. On the other hand, an apparently unsuccessful strike may 
result in future improvements which could not be foreseen at the 
termination of the strike. The Bureau has no way of keeping in 
touch with these subsequent developments and must classify strikes 
on the basis of immediate results. 

About 42 percent of the strikes ending in 1941 were substantially 
successful from the workers’ point of view, 36 percent were settled on 
a compromise basis, and 15 percent brought the workers little or no 
gains. About 44 percent of the workers involved were in the success- 
ful strikes, 41 percent obtained compromise settlements, and 6 per- 
cent gained little or nothing. Approximately 48 percent of the total 
idleness resulted from the successful strikes, 38 percent from those 
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which were compromised, and 7 percent from those which bro; 
the workers little or no gains. The settlement of about 6 perc: 
the strikes, which included 7 percent of the total workers inyo! 
and accounted for 6 percent of the total idleness, involved que 
of jurisdiction, union rivalry, or factionalism. The results of 
strikes were indeterminate or not reported. 


Tasie 12.—Results of Strikes Ending in 1941 





Strikes Workersinvolved Man-days id] 





| os | Per- Per- 
—— | cent of | Number | centof| Number 
er | total | total 
| | 





100.0 2,364,297 | 100.0 | 23,009, 296 


Substantial gains to workers : 41.9 |1, 035,813 43.8 | 11,180,359 48 
Partial gains or compromises : 35.8 | 959,304 40. 8, 679, 176 
Little or no gains to workers 14.5 | 144,861 4 1, 675, 206 
Jurisdiction, rival union, or faction settlements_- 6. 155, 322 . 1,355, 317 
Indeterminate % 68, 360 . 149, 106 
Not reported PA 637 20,132 


























1 Less than a tenth of 1 percent. 


Table 13 indicates the results of each group of strikes having similar 
major issues. As between wage-and-hour strikes and union-organiza- 
tion strikes, there was not enough difference in proportionate results 
to say that either group was more successful on the whole than the 
other. While a slightly greater proportion of the organization 
strikes were substantially won, a larger proportion were substantially 
lost also, leaving a smaller proportion of strikes which were compro- 
mised than in the wage-and-hour disputes. The proportions of 
workers involved followed about the same pattern as number of 
strikes. In the wage-and-hour strikes, the proportion compromised 
was greater than the corresponding proportion in the union-organiza- 
tion group, while the proportions won and lost were a little less than in 
the union-organization group. 

Some relationship between results and duration of the strikes 
ending in 1941 is indicated in table 14. Generally speaking, the 
successful strikes were of relatively short duration, whereas the strikes 
which could not be settled successfully soon after they began tended 
to be terminated either by compromises or unsuccessful settlements 
for the workers. 

Of the strikes which lasted for 1 day up to 1 month, the proportion 
which was substantially won ranged from 42 to 49 percent. Only 37 
percent of the strikes lasting from 1 to 2 months brought substantial 
gains to the workers, and of the strikes which lasted 2 months or 
more the proportion of successful settlements was only 24 to 26 

recent. As for the strikes which were settled on a compromise 

asis, only 27% percent of the 1-day strikes were compromised, wile 
about 34 percent of the 2-day to a week strikes, and 50 percen' of 
those lasting between 2 and 3 months resulted in compromise se '!e- 
ments. However, of the strikes continuing for 3 months or more, 
the proportion settled on a compromise basis was only 36 percett. 
There was little relationship between the strikes which were lost and 
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their duration, except that the ~ percentages of lost strikes 
occurred im the 1-day disputes and in the extremely long disputes 
which lasted for 3 months or more. 


TasLe 13.—Results of Strikes Ending in 1941, in Relation to Major Issues Involved 
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Tasre 14.—Results of Strikes Ending in 1941 in Relation to Their Duration 
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1 Includes strikes for which sufficient information was not available, as well as those involving rival ur 
and questions of jurisdiction, the results of which cannot be evaluated in terms of their effect on the we}! 


of all workers concerned. 


In table 15 the strikes involving up to 5,000 workers were sufficiently 
large in number to permit some conclusions as to the relation between 
results and number of workers involved. The small strikes tended to 
be quite definitely either won or lost with a relatively small propor- 


tion being compromised. 


The proportion of successful strikes was 
large among those involving fewer than 100 workers but was smaller 


in the strikes involving larger numbers of workers. There were 
fewer compromise settlements among the small strikes than among 
the strikes involving greater numbers of workers. The proportion 
of lost strikes was greater among those of the smallest size than among 
those of medium size. 

The number of strikes in the last two classifications of the table 
strikes involving 5,000 or more workers—is too small to indicate any 
particular pattern.. A substantial proportion (16 percent) of th 
strikes involving from 5,000 to 10,000 workers were lost, whereas only 
3 percent of those involving 10 000 and over were lost. The majority 
of the extremely large strikes were settled on a compromise basis. 


TaBLe 15.—Results of Strikes Ending in 1941 in Relation to Number of Workers Involved 
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1 Includes strikes for which sufficient information was not available, as well as those involving r'"3 
unions, jurisdiction, and other questions, the results of which cannot be evaluated in terms of their e‘lect 
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Industrial Disputes 
Methods of Negotiating Settlements 


Slightly more than half of the strikes ending in 1941 were settled 
with the assistance of Government officials or boards. Nearly 
three-fourths of the total workers involved were included in these 
strikes, and they accounted for approximately 85 percent of the total 
idleness during all strikes. About one-third of the strikes were settled 
directly between employers and union officials without the assistance 
of third parties. These were smaller strikes on the average, includi 
about one-fourth of the total workers and only 11 percent of the tota 
idleness involved. 

Of the 2,279 strikes terminated with the assistance of Government 
agencies, 2,183 were settled by conciliation or mediation methods. 
All or some of the disputed issues went to arbitration in 93 cases. 
In 3 cases—North American Aviation, Inc., at Inglewood, Calif., 
Federal Shipbuilding & Drydock Co., at Kearny, N. J., and Air 
Associates, Inc., at Bendix, N. J.—the plants were taken over and 
operated temporarily by the Federal Government. 

As indicated in table 16, there were a few strikes settled directly 

between employers and workers without the aid of union officials, 
and a few settled with the assistance of private conciliators or arbi- 
trators—conciliation methods in 7 and arbitration in 28. A total of 
121 strikes were settled by arbitration, either by a private or a public 
agency. 
Nearly 11 percent of the strikes were terminated without formal 
settlements, but these included only 3 percent of the total workers 
involved, and accounted for only 4 percent of the total idleness. 
In most of these cases, the strikers lost their jobs when employers 
hired new workers to take their places or else closed down operations 
permanently. In a few cases, however, the strikes were simply 
called off without settlements and the workers returned on terms 
offered by their respective employers. 


TaBLe 16.—Methods of Negotiating Settlements of Strikes Ending in 1941 





Strikes Workers involved Man-days idle 
| 





Agency by which negotiations toward settle- 
ments were carried on Per- Per- | 

cent of | Number | cent of | Number 

total total 


Num- 





All agencies | 4, 100. 0 le 364, 297 








Employers and workers directly 2 16, 352 
Employers and representatives of organized 

workers directly 1, 4 33.6 | 563, 509 
Government officials or boards a 52.8 |1, 704, 229 
Private conciliators or arbitrators .8 5, 080 
Terminated without formal settlement 10.7 75, 037 














POPP ORS 


STRIKES SINCE THE DECLARATION OF WAR 


FROM December 8, 1941, to the end of March 1942 there were 
approximately 669 strikes, in which 170,592 workers were involved.’ 
Strike idleness during this period amounted to a little more than 1% 
million man-days. More than one-fifth of these strikes have been 


' See footnotes to table. 
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classified as affecting war work directly or indirectly, whether in {}, 

production of materials, the construction of essential buildings, ¢}, 

transportation of war goods or the furnishing of other services re] ate, 

wr war. Figures for the individual months are given in the tab|; 
elow. 

It should be pointed out that the degree to which the strikes affect; 
war work varied a great deal. In some cases practically all and jy 
others only a portion of the workers involved were engaged in tho 
production of war materials. For this reason it cannot be said tha: 
all idleness resulting from these strikes was a loss of this much wa; 
production time. In fact, one of the large strikes included among 
those affecting war work was a strike of about 2,500 laundry workers 
in New Orleans, La., which affected war work very little. On the 
other hand, some small strikes, by interfering with the production o; 
flow of strategic materials, may cause bottlenecks and delays far more 
serious than indicated by the measure of idleness of the striking workers 


Strikes from December 8, 1941, through March 1942 





| All strikes ! | Strikes affecting war work : 





| 
Number of | Number of i 
Strikes |Umber of|Number of|"" .. jpeg | Number of| Number 


- rorkers | man-days : workers | man-day 
beginning | “or ; beginning | ,*° a 
in month involved idle in month | !2¥ olved 





Disks espedncnnadosieeguaone eed 170, 592 | 1, 568,312 150 73, 450 | 390, 858 


I 16, 092 303, 312 2, 310 | ), 
January 1942 32, 500 390, 000 11, 605 | 46, 197 
February 1942 : 57,000 425, 000 24, 587 | 118, 70 
S—............. 65,000 | 450,000 34,967 | 166, 68 





























1 All 1941 figures final. Figures for the 3 months of 1942 are the Bureau’s preliminary estimates. 

2 As determined by Joint Committee of Representatives from War, Navy, and Labor Departments, Mari- 
time Commission, War Labor Board, and War Production Board. The Bureau of Labor Statistics does 
not participate in the classification of these strikes but it does furnish the statistics derived from the strik: 
list as compiled by the Joint Committee. 


There has been no unusual concentration of strikes for any particu- 
lar cause since the declaration of war, although many of them grew 
out of conditions and problems directly related to changing condi- 
tions incident to the war effort. Increased wages have been demanded 
to keep pace with rising living costs; greatly increased employment 
forces have raised questions of security for established unions; and 
war hazards for workers in certain occupations have resulted in de- 
mands for war-risk insurance, etc. Many disputes, on the other 
hand, have developed over issues of recognition, discrimination, and 
local grievances which would be just as likely to occur in peacetime. 

Half of the total idleness in war strikes during the first quarter o! 
1942 occurred in the seven large strikes which had over 10,000 man- 
days of idleness. These strikes are referred to briefly below. 


Berkshire Fine Spinning Associates, Inc., Fall River, Mass. 


Previous to this strike the textile Workers’ Union of America 
(C. I. O.) had been certified by the National Labor Relations Board 
as sole bargaining agent for plant employees, although workers 11 
some of the skilled crafts belonged to the unaffiliated American Feder- 
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stion of Textile Operatives. Members of the latter organization 
refused to work with a knot-tier, who had joined the C.I. O. union 
after once belonging to their organization, and members of the 
C. 1. 0 threatened to strike if the man was not retained on 
is regular job. 

A stoppage by A. F. T. O. members soon tied up the entire plant, 
making 2,000 employeesidle. The A. F. T. O. petitioned the National 
Labor Relations Board to reconsider its certification of the C. I. O. 
ynion and allow bargaining on a craft basis in certain departments 
employing its members. Conferences with a representative of the 
War Labor Board and other Government agencies produced an 
agreement whereby the knot-tier in dispute was not to . employed, 
pending the decision of the N. L. R. B., but in the meantime his weekly 
wages were to be paid by the A. F. T.O. Work was resumed on Jan- 
uary 26, within a week after the strike began. 


Textile Mills, Fall River, Mass. 


This strike, which lasted from March 24 to April 6, was an out- 
crowth of the dispute described above. When the National Labor 
Relations Board rejected the petition of the American Federation of 
Textile Operatives the knot-tier involved was returned to his job. 
A. F. T. O. members refused to work with him since he now belonged 
to the opposing union (T. W. U. A. of the C. 1.0.). They were joined 
by their members in other Fall River plants with the consequence 
that all of the major textile mills were soon shut down and about 
16,000 workers were idle. 

After several days of negotiations carried on by representatives of 
the War Labor Board and other Government officials the strike was 
terminated when both unions accepted the plan whereby the indi- 
vidual knot-tier in dispute would not be restored to his old job but 
would be given work and equal pay in some other department. 


Waterproof Garment Companies, Boston, Mass. 


A contract between the International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union and the New England Clothing and Rainwear Manufacturing 
Association expired January 31. The 1,500 workers employed by 
members of the Association called a strike on February 18, after 
negotiations failed to bring about a new contract providing for a 25- 
percent wage increase to offset rising living costs. After about 2 
weeks’ stoppage the companies and the union agreed upon a wage 
increase of 10 percent, a closed shop, overtime pay of time and one-half 
after 8 hours on any day (formerly after 40 hours per week), and 
vacations with pay. It was further provided that the wage question 
may be opened again, depending on advance in living costs. 


Federated Fishing Boats of New England and New York, Inc. 


About 1,000 fishermen, in addition to several hundred shore workers, 
were idle in connection with this dispute which lasted from January 6 to 
February 15. The principal issue was whether the cost of war-risk 
insurance for the fishermen should be borne by the men or by the boat 
owners. The men and their union—<Atlantic Fishermen’s Union, 
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A. F. of L.—demanded $5,000 insurance for each fisherman to safe. 
ard his family because of the submarine hazard of fishing in th, 
orth Atlantic. The boat owners contended that the fishermen wer, 

partners rather than employees and should pay for their own insurance, 

since they share in the proceeds of the catch rather than being paid 
straight wages. 

The War Labor Board, which entered the dispute soon after the 
stoppage began, proposed that the employers advance the amount o} 
the first premiums and leave the final determination of who should 
bear the cost to the Board while operations went forward. The union 
agreed to resume operations on this basis, but the employers refused 

hen employers’ representatives refused to attend a final hearing oy 
the merits of the case, the Board issued its decision to the effect that 
the employers should purchase the necessary insurance, that fishing 
operations should be resumed at once while a determination as to the 
proper division of the cost should be made by the Board after a hearing 

on the merits. Operations were resumed accordingly on February 16, 

The Board later (April 3) decided that the insurance costs should be 

divided equally between the fishermen and the employers. 


Hazel-Atlas Glass Company, Clarksburg, W. Va. 


Approximately 1,500 workers were idle in connection with this 
strike from February 23 to March 5. In October 1941 the American 
Flint Glass Workers’ Union (A. F. of L.) signed an agreement with the 
company, with the understanding that a seniority clause would be 
worked out later and become a part of the agreement. The workers 
struck in February, anne that the company would not meet with 
their committee to complete the clause in question. The strike was 
settled March 5, with the assistance of the United States Conciliation 
Service, when the parties set March 26 as the date to meet and 
complete the agreement. 


New Orleans Laundry Workers 


Approximately 2,500 workers, represented by the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers of America (C. I. O.), went on strike March 16 for 
increased wages. When efforts of a Federal conciliator failed to bring 
about a settlement, the dispute was certified to the War Labor Board. 
As requested by the Board, operations were resumed March 31, 
pending settlement of the issues at a hearing to be held by the Board. 


E-Z Mills, Inc., Bennington, Vt. 


Although only about 400 workers were involved in this strike, the 
amount of idleness resulting was fairly large because the strike con- 
tinued for over 3 months. The employees belonged to the Inter- 
national Upholsterers’ Union, A. F. of L., when the strike began about 
the middle of November, but later were transferred into a unit of the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. The principal issues 
were & wage increase and a union shop. After the strike had been in 
progress for several weeks, it was certified to the War Labor Board 
and finally called off at the request of the Board on February 24. 
An interim agreement was signed providing for a 10-percent increase 
in wages, with a decision on any other issues left to the WLB. 
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ACTIVITIES OF THE UNITED STATES CONCILIATION 
SERVICE, MARCH 1942 


THE United States Conciliation Service, during March, disposed of 
648 situations involving 411,602 workers (table 1). The services of 
this agency were requested by the employers, employees, and other 
interested parties. f these situations 107 were strikes and lock-outs 
involving 44,589 workers; 417 were threatened strikes and con- 


Tse 1.—Situations Disposed of by United States Conciliation Service, March 1942, by 
'ype of Situation 
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Disputes referred to other agencies during negotiations 
To National War Labor Board 
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To other Federal agencies 
To nongovernmental agencies 
To State agencies 











Taste 2.—Situations Disposed of by United States Conciliation Service, March 1942, 
by Industries 
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troversies involving 168,309 workers. Thirty-four disputes wer, 
certified during the month to the National War Labor Board. and 
jurisdiction was assumed by other agencies in 29 others. T}, 
remaining 61 situations included investigations, arbitrations, requests 
for information, consultations, etc. 

The facilities of the Service were used in 28 major industrial fields 
such as building trades, and the manufacture of foods, iron and see) 
textiles, etc. (table 2), and were utilized by employees and employer, 
in 44 States, the District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico (table 


TasB_Le 3.—Situations Dis of by United States Conciliation Service, 
arch 1942, by States 
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INTERNATIONAL PROGRAM FOR SOCIAL SECURITY 


A RECENT review of social-insurance and social-assistance measures 
in different countries, by the International Labor Office,’ is designed 
to show the contribution these methods of bearing social risks have 
made to social security and also to prepare the way for the planning 
of a complete social-security program for the reconstruction which 
must follow the war. The purpose of the survey was to trace, among 
the various schemes that have been tried, the evolutionary move- 
ment directed by experience. 


Social Assistance 


Attempts to care for the poor—the aged, infirm, workless, and 
orphans—date back more than a thousand years, but in the schemes of 
some medieval cities, and in the first national poor laws, notably 
the English Act of 1601, the beginnings of rational and systematic 
treatment of poverty arising out of emergencies are found. Although 
repression was a principal consideration in these laws, they included, 
ideally at least, medical care, the provision of work, and vocational 
training. 

The idea of mutual aid as developed in the societies of workers 
who banded together to meet their common misfortunes, and the 
discovery in the 17th century of a law of mortality which provided a 
mathematical basis for the development of life insurance as a com- 
mercial enterprise, gave rise at the beginning of the present century 
to two main currents in the social-security movement. These are, 
on the one hand, social assistance, which represents the obligation 
of the community to its dependent groups, and on the other, social 
insurance, which is based on compulsory mutual aid. Both of these 
are needed in a complete plan of social security. 

Assistance systems financed and operated by local authorities are 
characterized by inequalities of treatment as between the richer and 
poorer localities and inefficient methods in the smaller ones. The 
report points out that experience has shown that assistance has 
approached adequacy in quality and quantity only in proportion to 
the increase in State intervention. In the present century there has 
been a steady growth in State intervention, the general policy of 
central governments being to create special schemes of assistance for 
distinet types of need, or to encourage local governments to do so. 
In this case it has been the policy of the State to grant subsidies 
conditional upon the achievement of prescribed minimum standards 
of service. Such special schemes are termed ‘“‘social assistance,’’ 


' International Labor Office. Approaches to Social Security—An International Survey. Montreal, 
142. (Studies and Reports, Series M, No. 18.) 
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which differentiates them from the general scheme of poor relief 
The general attitude toward poverty has changed since 1999 
Formerly pauperism was dealt with loahie the receipt of poo; 
relief in several countries involving the loss of the right to vote unt] 
the relief was repaid. The trend in this century, however, has heey 
toward assistance which will enable individuals to reach a ceriaiy 
Sm of living, without any political disqualification being jp. 
volved. 

Prior to 1900, examples of social assistance were to be found mainly 
in the provision of medical care, especially hospital care, but in the 
first decade of the present century noncontributory old-age pensions 
were introduced in several countries. After the first World War. 
governments began to make provision for the control of tuberculosis 
and venereal diseases and for maternal and child welfare, while in 
the economic depression of the thirties many State systems of un- 
employment assistance were established. 

Family welfare has had a prominent place in the social policy of 
governments, but formerly State concern was directed mainly toward 
the mental and moral welfare of children, with education and guardian- 
ship of neglected or abandoned children. However, as a result of the 
loss of manpower in the first World War and a falling birth rate. 
legislation was directed toward population problems, first providing 
for maternity care and medical needs of mothers and later giving 
medical care to school children, although this care has preferably been 
provided through sickness insurance. The recognition of the impor- 
tance of nutrition has been of special benefit to children, as it is usual to 
provide special nourishment for expectant and nursing mothers and 
milk for infants. Meals for school children are being supplied in an 
increasing number of countries. In addition to these forms of 
assistance, many countries encourage family life through various 
forms of cash assistance, such as benefits to women who abstain from 
work before and after childbirth, marriage bounties, payments on 
the birth of children, and family allowances. These payments are 
usually provided under contributory insurance systems. 

The principal forms of assistance as developed in the different 
countries are noncontributory old-age and invalidity pensions, 
mothers’ pensions, unemployment assistance, medical assistance, and 
rehabilitation of the disabled. 


Social Insurance 


Compulsory social insurance has developed gradually over a period 
of nearly 60 years. At first there was no perception of the essential! 
unity of the risk, i. e., loss of earnings resulting from accident, sickness, 
invalidity, old age, death, and unemployment, but from the outset 
compulsory insurance has had the purpose of rendering the wage 
earner as independent of relief as possible, on the principle that his 
wage should include an insurance premium covering the risk of its 
involuntary loss, the liability of the State being merely subsidiary. 

The first great European schemes were founded on the voluntary 
sickness funds, the employers’ liability principle, and the pension 
funds which had long existed for civil servants, miners, seamen, etc. 

* * * From the beginning, social insurance has therefore distinguished 


between the accident risk, for which the employer is held solely liable, and the 
general physical risks, which are regarded as the common concern of employers 
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and workers. The general physical risks have in turn been classified, for the 
purpose Of organization, according as they imply short-term cash and medical 
henefits (sickness), or long-term cash benefits (old age, death, and invalidity). 
When, years later, unemployment was added to the risks covered by social in- 
surance, the starting point was the voluntary insurance conducted by the trade- 
unions. 

A number of European countries experimented with State subsidies 
to the voluntary insurance systems instead of changing directly from 
voluntary to compulsory insurance. However, in most cases the 
countries preferred compulsory insurance which enables the system to 
reach, through the employer, the whole employed population, includ- 
ing apprentices and unskilled workers. Also, under compulsory 
insurance, in addition to the workers’ contribution, a contribution by 
the employer is always imposed, so that the resources of the scheme 
are greatly increased; and a State subsidy is usually paid as a result 
of the interest of the State in the promotion of social welfare. 

In general, a more or less simple employers’ liability law, which 
operates with a minimum of Government intervention, has preceded 
the introduction of any branch of compulsory insurance. Under 
voluntary systems sickness insurance was usually the first risk to be 
covered—a risk easily converted into a compulsory scheme. In 
some cases, however, since there was already a voluntary sickness- 
insurance system, the Government, when instituting a compulsory 
system, first turned its attention to pension insurance. Compulsory 
unemployment-insurance systems were, in general, of somewhat later 
development. Although social insurance has been developed on the 
bases of these different systems, the report states that “it is certain 
that social insurance, as built up principally in Europe between 1880 
and 1930, has made an immense contribution to the social security of 
the employed population, and that the same broad principles are 
capable of effective application in a wide variety of cultures.” 

The original divisions of social insurance—workmen’s compensation, 
sickness insurance, pensions, and unemployment insurance—have been 
operated more or less independently, but all the branches have been 
influenced by common tendencies, the sharing of which has brought 
them closer together in method of organization, scope, benefit policy, 
and finance. 

The leading tendency in the organization of social insurance has been 
toward centralization. ‘‘This tendency, which is paralleled in many 
other fields of social life, is here characterized by the spreading of 
responsibility for common risks over an ever more numerous group; 
occupational schemes give place to those which embrace all trades 
without distinction, and the area served by an institution grows larger.” 

In most of the highly industrialized countries there has been a broad 
trend toward bringing all persons employed in manual work and the 
lower ranks of salaried employees within the scope of compulsory 
insurance in all its branches. The coverage of agriculture has been 
slower, although accident, sickness, or pension insurance has been 
extended to farm workers in a number of countries. In regard to the 
exclusion of workers whose earnings exceed a prescribed amount, about 
one-fourth of the schemes in the 30 countries where social-insurance 
systems are of some importance at the present time exclude all such 
workers, and about the same proportion apply the earnings limit only 
to salaried employees. There has been a movement in recent years 
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to bring independent workers within the scope of social insura:c, 
particularly for pensions. 7 

Recent changes and trends in the benefit provisions of the difterey; 
branches of social insurance have been in the direction of maintaiiing 
the insurance protection for workers who are unable to continue thei; 
contributions because of sickness or unemployment. In the more 
highly developed systems the unemployed have thus been able to clain 
the benefits of sickness insurance, and the sick to retain their statys 
in the unemployment fund, while older workers have been enabled to 
secure rights to minimum pensions by a generous shortening of the 
qualifying period. In accident insurance, coverage has been extended 
to a wide range of diseases, particularly in countries in which sick:ess 
insurance is still lacking 

In summing up the two movements towards social security—socia| 
assistance oad social insurance—the report states that ‘‘social assist- 
ance is a progression from poor relief in the direction of social inswr- 
ance, while social insurance is a progression from private insurance i), 
the direction of social assistance. * * * If present-day develop. 
ments have been correctly read, social assistance and social insurance 
are moving ever closer to one another.”” These two branches may even 
meet and combine, as, for ‘example, in the social-security system of 
New Zealand, with its practically universal coverage, where it is no 
longer possible to say whether social assistance or social insurance 
predominates, but only that the country possesses a national system 
of social security. 
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NEW DWELLING UNITS IN NONFARM AREAS, 1940 
AND 1941 # 


Summary 


RESIDENTIAL construction started during 1941 will provide 715,000 
new dwelling units for nonfarm families, most of them in areas where 
war production and other war activities are concentrated. This 
estimate represents an increase of 19 percent over the 603,000 nonfarm 
dwelling units provided during 1940 and is about double the 359,000 
annual average for the period 1935-39. 

The 613,000 new 1-family dwellings begun during 1941 was in 
excess Of the volume produced in any previous year in the history of 
the United States. Two-family ote g apartment units, however, 
decreased in number from 1940 to 1941. Among the important 
factors contributing to the increasing importance of the 1-family 
total were the tendencies to build more new housing in smaller cities 
and rural areas and to provide a greater proportion of 1-family units in 
public projects. 

Projects financed with public funds during 1941 will provide ac- 

commodations for 95,740 families, or 13 percent of the nonfarm total, 
as compared with 73,029 units, or 10 percent of the total, during 1940. 
Included in publicly financed projects during 1940 and 1941 are 32,086 
and 88,715 units, respectively, specifically designated for families of 
war workers and military personnel. Funds appropriated for defense 
housing under the Lanham Act, and spent under direction of the 
Federal Works Administrator, accounted for 75,148 units completed 
or under construction contract by the end of 1941. Slum-clearance 
projects sponsored by the United States Housing Authority during 
1941 contained 23,440 units, of which 16,415 were designated for 
defense workers. United States Housing Authority projects during 
1940 contained 50,841 family units. 
_ The permit valuation of the 715,000 new nonfarm units during 1941 
is estimated at $2,503,000,000, of which publicly financed projects 
represented $322,013,000. During 1940, the permit valuation of the 
603,000 units aggregated $2,021,000,000, of which $227,289,000 was for 
public projects. Since permit valuations generally understate costs, 
completion of the new units upon which construction was started 
during 1941 will involve expenditures of at least $2,840,000,000. 


Scope of Report 


Estimates of residential construction presented here are intended to 
cover all such activity within the ‘nonfarm area” (all urban and rural 


' Prepared by Sidney Jaffe, of the Bureau’s Division of Construction and Public Employment, under 
the supervision of Herman B. Byer, chief. 
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nonfarm places). The urban designation is applied to all incorporated 
places with 1940 population of 2,500 or greater, and also, by specia| 
rule, to a small number of unincorporated civil divisions. In the 
class of rural nonfarm construction is placed all activity for nonagri- 
cultural use in unincorporated areas and in incorporated places of less 
than 2,500 population. Thus, whereas urban construction actu: ally 
corresponds to a definite area, rural nonfarm construction depends 
for its classification upon the intended use of the individual buildings. 

A special study of the preliminary results of the 1940 Census of 
Housing recently revealed that the true level of residential construc. 
tion during the 1930’s had been understated in estimates published by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics and National Bureau of Economic 
Research.? The 1930-39 estimates were accordingly revised, and the 
1940 and 1941 estimates are consistent with the new level indicated 
for the previous years. All of these estimates are preliminary and 
wil undergo further analysis when the complete data of the 1940 
census become available. 

In preparing current estimates of residential construction, the basic 
source used has been building-permit reports collected by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. The Bureau began the regular collection of these 
data in 1920, at first including only the larger cities. Since that time 
coverage of the sample has been steadily expanded until it now in- 
cludes more than 2,400 urban cities and 1,000 rural incorporated 
places. In addition to the sample of cities, since 1939 a small number 
of counties have reported building permits issued in their unincorpo- 
rated areas. A valuable supplementary source of information has 
becore available within the last few months and has been of special 
use in estimating for rural areas. This is the Defense Housing 
Survey, a joint enterprise of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, the Division 
of Defense Housing Coordination, and the Work Projects Adminis- 
tration. The reports issued to date cover residential hie 
during 1940 and 1941 in 93 areas of great war-industry activity and 
additional reports covering 60 more areas are scheduled to be released 
in the next few months.’ 

Since building permits are issued when construction work is about to 
start, estimates derived from permits represent future dwelling-unit 
capacity of buildings upon which construction work was started in 
the period specified. No attempt is made here to estimate the number 
of family accommodations gained by alterations and conversions or 
those lost by demolitions. 


Trend in Residential Construction, 1920-41 


With 715,000 new dwelling units provided for nonfarm families, 
residential construction during 1941 continued its upward climb of the 
last 8 years. The 1941 total is more than twice the annual average 
of 300,000 units for the preceding decade, and is also slightly more than 
the 703, 000 average for the decade of the 1920’s. The last year of 
greater activity was 1928, when new family accommodations totaled 
753,000 units. From that point it dropped to 509,000 in 1929 and 
then fell to a depression low of 93,000 units in 1933. 





? Monthly Labor Review, Po 1942: Housing and the Increase in Population. 
3 For a detailed discussion of the Defense Housing Survey and the first group of reports issued, see th: 
article in this same issue: New Dwelling Units in Selected Defense Areas, 1940-41. 
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The recovery in residential construction is even more marked when 
1-family dwellings alone are considered. Altogether, the construction 
of 613,000 new 1-family houses, or 86 percent of the new nonfarm 
units, was begun in 1941, reaching an all-time high point. Two-family 
and apartment units declined from 1940 to 1941, and the output of 
these types in 1941 was less than one-third of the number provided in 
the most active years of the 1920’s. The movements from year to 
year in number of new dwelling units provided in nonfarm areas since 
1920 are shown in table 1. 


TaBLe 1.—New Dwelling Units in Nonfarm Areas, 1920 to 1941 ! 





Total Area? Type of dwelling 
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681, 000 
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21, 000 
63, 000 
133, 000 
183, 000 
186, 000 


208, 000 
241, 000 
257, 000 
239, 000 
142, 000 


74, 000 
45, 000 

9, 000 
12, 000 
12, 000 


29, 000 
54, 000 
51, 000 
71, 000 
87, 000 
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440, 000 613, 000 68, 000 














! Data for 1920-29 are from National Bureau of Economic Research, data for 1930-41 from Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Because the 1930-41 estimates are preliminary and derived by somewhat different techniques 
than the earlier estimates, caution should be exercised in comparing years in different sections of the series. 
See Monthly Labor Review, April 1942: Housing and the Increase in Population. 

? Urban and rural nonfarm ifications for years 1920-29 are based on 1930 Census, for years 1930-41, 
upon 1940 Census. 

§ Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 

‘ Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


New Dwellings, 1940 and 1941 


The 715,000 new family dwelling units upon which construction was 
started in nonfarm areas during 1941 represent an increase of 19 per- 


cent over the 603,000 total for the preceding year. Privately financed 
construction during this same period showed a gain of 17 percent as 
en my with 31 percent for publicly financed units. 

The increase of 26 percent from 1940 to 1941 in number of new 
1-family homes was responsible for the gain in total residential con- 
struction despite declines of 8 and 14 percent, respectively, in numbers 
of 2-family and multifamily units. Among privately financed units, 
the 2-family group showed a gain of 11 percent from 1940 to 1941, and 
the multifamily group, 3 percent. In publicly financed projects, the 
number of 1-family units more than doubled, but the 2-family and 
apartment units in 1941 were only about half as great as in 1940. 
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The 2-family and multifamily units included in the 1940 and 194) 
estimates were, as usual, heavily concentrated in the larger cities 
Thus, 47 percent of all 2-family units in nonfarm areas and 70 percen; 
of all multifamily units were in cities of over 100,000 population 
although construction of units of all types in these cities accounted 
for only 29 percent of the nonfarm total for both years. Urban places 
of less than 100,000 population accounted for 34 percent of the non. 
farm total for the 2 years and rural nonfarm areas for the remaining 
37 percent. The 1940 and 1941 estimates of new nonfarm dwellings 
units by population group and type of dwelling are shown in table 2 


Tasie 2.—New Dwelling Units in Nonfarm Areas, 1940 and 1941, by Population Grow, 
and Type of Dwelling 





Number of new dwelling units 





Amemtbtieone 1-family 2family! - | Multifamily: 
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All nonfarm areas 
Percent of change, 1940 to 1941... 


Urban (cities) .......- eee 
500,000 and over 

















Spo ge 90 |) | SF s 
ssezeeezs|s | § 


Sxzaseess 
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1 Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
2 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


The recent census noted a disproportionate growth in population of 
smaller cities and rural places as compared with the growth of large 
urban centers. When the trends in construction of new dwelling units 
are examined with reference to centers of population of different size. 
the related tendency towards dispersement of new housing is found to 
have continued through 1941. Thus, of the new units provided 
during 1941, 39 percent were in rural nonfarm areas as compared with 
34 percent during 1940. No year previous to 1941 had as large a 
number of new rural nonfarm dwelling units. 

Within the urban area, cities of different size classification have not 
shared proportionately in the increase from 1940 to 1941. Cities of 
over 25,000 population provided 5 percent more new units than during 
the previous year as compared with a 23-percent rise in the smaller 
urban places. These percentage changes are considerably affected 
by the location of Federally financed housing projects which show 


an even greater trend than gurvate financed housing toward location 


in smaller cities and rural places. For privately financed units alone. 
cities of over 25,000 population experienced a 10-percent rise in new 
dwelling units as compared with a 13-percent increase for smaller 
urban places. The new dwelling units, construction of which was 
begun during 1940 and 1941, are shown separately by source of funds 
and population group in table 3. 
The t number of new dwelling units under construction in 
any one area during 1941 was 137,000 in the East North Central 
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States. The next largest number, 130,000, was in the South Atlantic 
States; other areas with more than 100,000 new units were the Pacific 
section (122,000) and the Middle Atlantic division (119,000). In 
proportion to the total nonfarm population as shown by the 1940 
Census, the rates of construction in the Pacific and South Atlantic 
States are far ahead of the rates in other areas. During 1940 these 
same areas had the largest total volumes of new residential work, 
with the South Atlantic States in the leading position. 


TasLe 3.—New Dwelling Units in Nonfarm Areas, 1940 and 1941, by Population Group 
and of Funds 


——— 





Tad 

| New dwelling units financed by— 
Total units remnant 

Area and population group (1940 Census) Private funds 


| Public funds 


} 
7 
1941 1940 1941 1940 1941 1940 





All nonfarm areas_......_._-- Te wo eee Fn 715, 200 | 602,600 | 619,460 | 529,571 | 95,740 | 73, 029 
Percent of change, 1940 to 1941. ................-.- See AL --| $31.1 | 


Cahors iets -ceadasakcighinasduememitt ; 396, 600 | 369,483 | 333,154 | 70,117 | 63, 446 

‘ ; 100, 000 88, 993 84,460 | 14,707 | 15, 540 
87, 400 72, 483 59, 547 | 20,117 | 27,853 
41, 100 35, 750 33, 621 6,550 |} 7,479 
45, 300 41, 848 39, 893 8252) 5,407 
57,900 | 60,329 | 53,236 | 11,971 | 4, 664 
38,600 | 40,766 | 36,678 | 4,334 1, 922 
26, 300 29, 314 25, 719 4, 186 581 
206, 000 | 249, 977 196,417 | 25, 623 9, 583 

i 























Geographic location had considerable influence upon the type of 
dwelling unit built. Im the Middle Atlantic section, which had the 
highest number of new multifamily units in both 1940 and 1941, this 
type comprised 34 and 16 percent of the annual nonfarm totals. This 
is to a great extent explained by the concentration of large cities in 
the Middle Atlantic area. The South Atlantic and Pacific States also 
built large numbers of multiple units, this classification accounting 
for 13 and 12 percent of the respective area totals for 1941. Of interest 
also is the fact that privately financed apartment construction in 
these last two areas showed important gains over 1940, whereas in the 
Middle Atlantic States apartment house construction showed a loss 
more than large enough to account for the decrease in the United 
States multifamily totals. In New York City alone, applications filed 
for apartment units dropped from a total of 19,800 units in 1940 to 
13,400 units in 1941. The types of units built in each area during 
1940 and 1941 are shown in table 4. 

The South Atlantic States received the most Federal assistance in 
providing housing, because this section includes so many areas with 
vital war-industry and military and naval concentrations. During 
1941 publicly financed housing projects in this area were planned to 
accommodate 21,680 families, a small increase over the corresponding 
19,233 units in 1940. The second largest concentration of publicly 
financed units in 1941 was in the Middle Atlantic States where 19,519 
units were under construction. Other large volumes of public con- 
struction in 1941 were the 14,279 units in the East North Central 
States, 13,658 in the Pacific States, and 10,916 in New England. 

In terms of privately financed construction alone, the East North 
Central and West South Central States showed the largest percentage 
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ain in 1941 over 1940. The New England and East South Centra) 
tates were next in order. Table 5 presents the 1940 and 1941 oesjj. 
mates for each geographic area separately for those units privately 
financed and those in publicly sponsored projects. 


Taste 4.—New Dwelling Units in Nonfarm Areas, 1940 and 1941, by Geographic 
Division and Type of Dwelling 





Number of new dwelling units 





Geographic division All types | 1-family | 2-family ! Multifamily : 








1941 | 1940 1941 1941 
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All divisions 715, 200 | 602,600 | 612, 34, 300 68, 300 
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1 Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
2 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 


TaBLe 5.—New Dwelling Units in Nonfarm Areas, 1940 and 1941, by Geographic Divi- 
sion and Source of Funds 





New dwelling units financed by— 
Total units — 
Geographic division Private funds Public funds 








1941 1940 1941 





All divisions. ___- ! 619, 460 | 529,571 | 95,740 | 73, 02 
Percent of change, 1940 to 1941 . +17.0 +31. 1 
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Privately Financed War Housing 


The development of war industries, causing influxes of workers into 
particular areas, often brought with it severe housing shortages. To 
some extent such problems have been met by publicly financed con- 
struction but the major share of the housing demand has been leit 
for private builders to supply. The tendency during 1941, noted 
previously, to favor construction of new housing in smaller cities and 
rural places rather than in central cities was especially noticeable in 
these war-production areas. During 1942 this trend, however, may 
be halted or perhaps even reversed. With the shortage of rubber 
tires, war oudaie will find it increasingly more difficult to live away 
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from the city and their jobs and will need housing within easy reach 
of the public transportation systems. 

In a number of areas the volume of new privately financed construc- 
tion within the last few years is important enough to warrant indi- 
vidual mention. Thus, in Los Angeles and the surrounding areas 
more than 85,000 new homes were built in the last 2 years. In the 
San Francisco section, including Vallejo, more than 31,000 privately 
financed units went under construction during the 2-year period. — 

In the Midwest, the tremendous industrial expansion around 
Detroit was incentive enough for private builders to start construc- 
tion of 24,000 new units in 1941 and 19,000 in 1940. Along the east 
coast, the influx of workers into the Federal service at Washington, 
D. C., has caused housing needs which are only partially met by the 
21,000 privately financed units upon which construction started in 
1941 and the 15,000 in 1940. The varied industrial interests of north- 
ern New Jersey, around Newark and Paterson, likewise were stimulus for 
erection of 11,000 homes in 1941 and 10,000 in 1940. In New York 
City applications were filed for 22,900 units during 1941 and 30,700 
during 1940 while additional thousands of units were under construc- 
tion in the New York suburban area. 

In view of the shortages of materials and the severe restrictions on 
nondefense building, the question of the importance of building in 
nondefense areas is one that will arise very frequently. During 1940, 
it is estimated, a total of approximately 350,000 new privately 
financed units were provided in areas of great defense activity.* The 
corresponding total for 1941 is estimated at 450,000 units. This 
would imply that whereas private construction in war-production 
areas during 1941 was increasing about 30 percent over 1940, con- 
struction in other areas was showing a small loss or at best holding 
even. 

As a step to encourage private building for defense workers, Congress 
in March 1941 added Title VI to the National Housing Act governing 
the operations of the Federal Housing Administration. This amend- 
ment allowed liberal insurance terms to builders who would provide 
low-cost housing in specific defense areas so designated by the President 
at the recommendation of the Defense Housing Coordinator. By 
the end of 1941 mortgages covering 42,000 homes had been accepted 
for insurance under Title VI by the Federal Housing Administration. 

The greater part of FHA-insured mortages on new houses was 
still carried, however, under the provision of Title IT with an additional 
small number under Title I. Under these provisions, 183,000 new 
homes were accepted for insurance during 1941 as compared with 
177,000 during 1940. The Federal Housing Administration estimates 
that of the new homes thus insured during 1941, 84 percent were 
located within war-production areas. 

The second quarter of 1941 saw more new housing begun than in 
any other period of 1940 or 1941. Although the number of publicly 
financed units in this quarter was exceptionally large, reaching a total 
of 32,258, the privately financed number still was 25 percent above 
the comparable period of 1940. From the high point in the second 
quarter of 1941 the number of privately financed units started showed 
but a small decrease of 4 percent in the third quarter. There was a 
a decline from the third to the fourth quarter, a decline that is 
for the most part explained by the normal seasonal tendencies at this 

‘ These estimates are preliminary and would change upon redefinition of the areas covered. 
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time of the year. In 1941 this seasonal decline was accentuated by 
the growing shortages of strategic materials, influencing some builders 
against starting new construction until the Government’s attit,¢. 
and the supply situation became clarified. However, because 0 
the much higher rate of building during 1941 as compared with 1:40. 
even a 33-percent decline in private building as compared with the 
previous quarter total kept the fourth quarter of 1941 approximaicly 
on the same level as the corresponding period of 1940. 


Federal Aid for New Housing * 


At the beginning of 1940 the sole Federal agency with the function 
and funds to build nonfarm homes was the United States Housing 
Authority. Technically, this agency did not itself build houses. by; 
lent money to local housing authorities created under State law for 
the purpose of eliminating slums and providing housing for low-income 
families. By the end of 1939 the United States Housing Authority 
had thus assisted in getting under construction in continental United 
States 62,990 low-rent units. Late in June 1940, when housing 
shortages threatened to hinder defense activity, Congress authorized 
the United States Housing Authority to provide defense housing 
with its regular funds (Public, No. 671, 76th Cong.). No subsidies 
to local authorities were to be granted for these projects and the low- 
income requirements were removed for the duration of the emergency 
for defense occupants. 

By the end of 1940 the United States Housing Authority had started 
construction upon 5,110 defense homes under the terms of Public 
Act No. 671. During 1941, 1,234 additional units were started under 
the terms of this law. However, this was not the full extent of con- 
version of the United States Housing Authority to war-housing activity. 
In order to receive priority aid in getting building materials for certai: 
of its remaining slum-clearance projects, the United States Housing 
Authority certified that workers in war industries would be give 
preference as occupants of these units. Of the units started in 1941, 
15,181 were thus reserved for war workers, and 8,301 of those started 
in 1940. In addition to the USHA dwelling units designated for war 
workers under Act 671 and priority commitments, a considerable 
number of units in slum-clearance projects not so designated are 
occupied or will be occupied by war workers. In all, United States 
Housing Authority projects accounted for 23,440 units during 1941 
and 50,841 during 1940. 

In September of 1940 Congress appropriated $100,000,000 for de- 
fense housing to be built by the War and Navy Departments (Public, 
No. 781 76th Cong.). A month later in the Lanham Act (Public, 
No. 849, 76th Cong.), $140,000,000 was granted to the Federal 
Works Agency and $10,000,000 to the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration. The Reconstruction Finance Corporation formed the Defense 
Homes Corporation to use those funds for provision of housing, with 
additional money to be made available as needed by The RIC 
Mortgage Company. In April of 1941 the Lanham Act funds were 
increased by $150,000,000, and in December $300,000,000 more was 
24, 1043, into ose srganisation known as the National Housing Agency. Public housing fs treated here 
it was organized at the end of 1941. 


* These totals do not include 1,725 units built by the War and Navy Departments with USHA fun's 
directly turned over to them. 
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made available to be used for housing under presidential direction. 
In addition to these grants, $20,000,000 was provided, to be used for 
temporary housing, including trailers and dormitories, under the 
provisions of Public Act No. 9, 77th Congress. The function of 
determining need for defense housing in particular areas was delegated 
by the President to the Division of Defense Housing Coordination 
of the Office for Emergency Management. 

The Federal Works Administrator had the power to designate other 
agencies to use the defense-housing money under his control. All 
agencies Within the Federal Works Agency or acting for the Adminis- 
tractor had under construction contract or had completed a total of 
75,148 units by the end of 1941. Of this number, the Public Buildings 
Administration and the United States Housing Authority were in 
charge of 30,172 and 21,7987 units, respectively. The Division of 
Defense Housing and the Mutual Ownership Division, newly created 
units in the Office of the Federal Works Administrator, accounted for 
an additional 18,991 units. 

The Navy Department with the funds granted directly to them 
built 12,165 homes during 1940 and 668 more in 1941. The War 
Department, on the other hand, turned the money granted to it over 
to the Public Buildings Administration, and units thus built are in- 
cluded in the totals previously cited. The Defense Homes Corpora- 
tion started construction on 2,981 homes during 1941. These gener- 
ally were more expensive than the other defense units and were de- 
signed for occupancy by supervisory employees. Additional details 
on the number of publicly financed dwelling units for which contracts 
were awarded in 1940 and 1941, is given im table 6. 

The discussion of publicly i housing has thus far been con- 
cerned with permanent type units within continental United States. 
Demountable units have been included in the totals presented but 
portable units and trailers were omitted. During 1941, 766 portable 


TaBLe 6.—Quarterly Summary of New Nonfarm Dwelling Units, 1940 and 1941, and 
Publicly Financed Projects, by Constructing Agency ' 
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50, 841 6,510} 12,165 3, 513 
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23, 440 68, 638 3, 662 
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! Does not include portable or trailer units or dwelling units outside continental United States. Publicly 
financed units are, with but few exceptions, tabulated in month of construction contract award. 

? Includes 5, 110 units in 1940 and 1, 234 in 1941 designated for defense under Public, No. 671 but omits 
projects constructed with funds turned over by USHA to War and Navy Departments. 
e. — projects constructed by Public Buildings Administration for War Department under Public, 
No 


. 71. 
‘ New York City Housing Authority projects constructed without financial assistance of the USHA. 


’ This does not include 2 completed slum-clearance projects with 1,573 units, purchased from local 
authorities for defense use. 
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dwelling units were provided in defense areas by the Farm Security 
Administration with funds provided under Public Act No. 9, 77th 
Congress. Under the terms of the same law, the Farm Security 
Administration in 1941 provided 4,859 trailer units, and dormitories 
to accommodate 7,390 single persons. Dormitories under construc- 
tion by other agencies were to house an additional group of 1,752 
single persons. 


Estimated Permit Valuations 


The permit valuation of the 715,000 new units upon which con- 
struction was started in nonfarm areas during 1941 is estimated at 
$2,502,818,000. This includes $2,180,805,000 for privately financed 
units and $322,013,000 for those in public projects. Of the total 
valuation, $2,219,094,000 (89 percent) was for 1-family dwellings, 
$86,526,000 (3 percent) for 2-family houses, and $197,198,000 (8 per- 
cent) for apartments. During 1940 the 603,000 new nonfarm units 
had an estimated permit valuation of $2,021,363,000 of which 
$227 ,289,000 was for public projects. 

Because of the nature of the cost estimates given by builders when 
they apply for permits, these permit valuations commonly understate 
actual costs. The Bureau of Labor Statistics has been studying the 
degree of this understatement and has released preliminary results of 
this study, which indicate that costs of 1-family houses average 15.5 
percent more than the valuations entered on the permit records. 
Further results of this study may modify this conclusion and may also 
show a somewhat different relationship between costs and permit 
valuation of 2-family and apartment buildings. In the absence of 
more complete data, permit valuations of privately financed resi- 
dential construction should be increased 15.5 percent to yield estimated 
construction costs. Contract awards for projects publicly financed 
are reported directly to the Bureau. Since the latter approximate 
construction costs, no adjustment of public totals is necessary. With 
these considerations in mind, construction of the 715,000 new units in 
1941 and 603,000 in 1940 is found to involve expenditures of approxi- 
mately $2,840,000,000 and $2,300,000,000, respectively. 

The estimated permit valuations during 1940 and 1941 of new 
privately financed dwellings and the contract award totals for publicly 
financed projects are shown by geographic division in table 7. 


Taste 7.—Permit Valuation of New Housekeeping Dwellings in Nonfarm Areas, 194) 
and 1941, by phic Division and Source of F 
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NEW DWELLING UNITS IN SELECTED DEFENSE 
AREAS, 1940 AND 1941 


Summary 


OVER 70 percent of the total nonfarm residential construction in 1941 
was in and around areas of defense activities. The number of residen- 
tial dwelling units provided in 93 selected defense areas in 1941 repre- 
sented over 31 percent of the total units provided in the nonfarm 
areas of the country. In 1941 total residential construction in these 
93 areas increased 41 percent over 1940. Public construction in- 
creased 54 percent while private construction rose 38 percent over the 
previous year. In 1941 public housing accounted for 23 percent of 
the total dwelling units provided in the 93 areas, as compared with 
21 percent in 1940. 

The permit valuation distribution of the privately financed dwelling 
units in these 93 defense areas was lower in the last quarter of 1941 
than in 1940 or the fir8t 9 months of 1941, primarily as a result of 
priority restrictions which operated against the building of higher- 
priced dwellings and in favor of the lower-priced ones. The distribu- 
tion of permit valuations by geographic areas revealed marked differ- 
ences. The proportion of dwelling units valued at more than $4,000 
varied from 12.8 percent in the East South Central States to 60.3 
percent in the East North Central States in 1940 and from 13.7 percent 
in the East South Central States to 62.1 percent in the New England 
area in 1941. 

The above findings are based upon information obtained in a na- 
tional survey of defense housing and on data of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Thus, the volume of privately financed residential con- 
struction in 1940 and 1941 is based upon the data collected during the 
Defense Housing Survey.' The public residential data were estimated 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from reports of the various Federal 
agencies engaged in the public housing program. In order to main- 
tain comparability between the public and private data, trailers, 
portable housing units, and dormitory units built from public funds 
have been excluded from the public totals. 

The total population of the 93 areas,? as of April 1940, was approx- 
imately 25,000,000. Individual areas varied in size from East 
Greenwich, R. I., with a population of 8,466, to Philadelphia, Pa., 
with a population of almost 2,300,000. 


New England (2,360,934): New England—Continued. Middle Atlantic—Continued. 

Bath, Maine. Quincy, Mass. Corry, Pa. 

Bridgeport, Conn. Springfield, Mass. Dover, N. J. 

East Greenwich, R. I. Springfield, Vt. Ellwood City, Pa. 

Greenfield, Mass. aterbury, Conn. Elmira, N. Y. 

Hartford, Conn. Middle Atlantic (10,054,281): Erie, Pa. 

on Mass. Albany, N. Y. Harrisburg, Pa. 
eriden, Conn. Aliquippa, Pa. Jersey City, N. J. 

Middletown, Conn. Allentown, Pa. New Brunswick, N. J. 

New Britain, Conn. : Newark, N. J. 

New Haven, Conn. ; ae Paterson, N. J. 

New London, Conn. s Be Penns Grove, N. J. 


Ne R. f. ‘ Philadelphia, Pa. 
Portand? Maine. * Phillipsburg, N. J. 


‘A WPA Fe sponsored and conducted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in cooperation with the 
Divisten of _ Housing Coordination, Office for Emergency Management (now part of the National 
ousing Agency). 
+ The areas covered in each geographical division are shown below. Population figures for each division 
are shown in parentheses. 
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Middle Atlantic—C ontinued. East North Central—Continued. East South Central (1,306,« 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Warren, Ohio. Birmingham, > 
Pottstown, Pa. Youngstown, Ohio. Florence, Ala. 
Schenectady, N. Y. West North Central (445,782): Gadsden, Ala. 
Sidney, N. Y. Burlington, Iowa. Jackson, Tenn. 
Syracuse, N. Y. Omaha, Nebr. Memphis, Tenn. 
Titusville, Pa. Wichita, Kans. Mobile, Ala. 

Utiea, N. Y. South Atlantic (2,278,628) : Nashville, Tenn. 
Williamsport, Pa. Annapolis, Md. Pascagoula, Miss. 

East North Central (4,836,003): Baltimore, Md. West South Central (1,614,52 
Akron, Ohio. Charleston, 8. C. Dallas, Tex. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. Columbus, Ga. Fort Worth, Tex. 
Cleveland, Ohio. Jacksonville, Fla. Houston, Tex. 
Detroit, Mich. Macon, Ga. San Antonio, Tex. 
Ft. Wayne, Ind. Morgantown, W. Va. Tulsa, Okla. 

La Porte, Ind. Newport News, Va. Pacific (2,068,157): 
Manitowoc, Wis. Norfolk, Va. San Francisco, Calif. 
Midland, Mich. Pensacola, Fla. Seattle, Wash. 
Pontiac, Mich. Savannah, Ga. Tacoma, Wash. 
Saginaw, Mich. Tampa, Fla. Vallejo, Calif. 
Sandusky, Ohio. Wilmington, N. C. 

South Bend, Ind. 


Number of Dwelling Units Provided in 93 Defense Areas 


Table 1 presents the number of dwelling units provided in the 93 
defense areas in 1940 and 1941 by 3-month periods and by geographic 
division. New dwelling units started in 1941 from both public and 
private funds totaled almost 225,000 units, an increase of approxi- 
mately 41 percent over the number started in 1940. Dwelling units 
provided from private funds in 1941 increased approximately 38 per- 
cent over the previous year, while publicly financed units increased 
54 percent. New housing accommodations started in the first three 
quarters of 1941 ran considerably ahead of those started in the corre- 
sponding quarters of 1940. Im the final quarter of 1941, however, 
the number of units put under construction was slightly below the 
number provided in the final quarter of 1940. This was due entirel: 
to the sharp decline in the number of public residential units put unde: 
contract in the final quarter of 1941. 


Tas_e 1.—New Dwelling Units Provided in 93 Defense Areas, 1940 and 1941, by Quarter 
and Geographic Division 
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13, 705 125, 513 '33, 317 (158,83 
3,319 22,046 | 3,946 | 25,992 
3, 700 35, 978 41, 67¢ 
3, 756 90 | 36,942 46, 91 
2, 930 30, 547 44, 251 


17,012 173, 265 224, 67 
3, 800 32, 327 42, 

4, 402 51, 786 68, 94 
4,575 52, 284 69, 54 
4, 235 36, 868 43, 8 
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1 The data for Pitts , Pennsylvania, in the Middle Atlantic Division and for Wichita, Kansa: 
the West North Central Division, were estimated in 1940 on the basis of monthly building permit repor' 
filed with the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

. 2 The public totals do not incluce trailers, portable units, or dormitory units. 


In 1940 public units accounted for 21 percent of the total housing 
rovided in the 93 defense areas, while in 1941 the proportion of pub- 
fide financed units had increased to 23 percent. In 1940 althoug!: 
the 13 defense areas in the South Atlantic States had less than 10 per- 
cent of the total population of the 93 areas, they had approximate) 
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one-third of the publicly financed dwellings and 11 percent of the 
privately financed units. Most of the public construction in this 
region in 1940 was in the shipbuilding areas around Norfolk, Ports- 
mouth, and Newport News, Va.; and in Baltimore, Md. 

In 1941 public residential construction was distributed more in 
accordance with population. The defense areas in the Middle At- 
lantic, New England, and Pacific States showed notable gains over 
i940. The 29 defense areas in the Middle Atlantic States, with 40 
percent of the population of the 93 defense areas, received approxi- 
mately one-third of the residential units provided. 


Comparison With Total Nonfarm Construction 


The increasing extent to which residential construction was con- 
centrated in the defense centers is shown in table 2. In the first 
quarter of 1940 construction in the 93 areas represented 24 percent 
of the nonfarm total. This was about normal since the corresponding 
percentage for the population covered was approximately 24 percent. 
The proportion of residential construction in the 93 defense areas to 
total nonfarm residential construction rose steadily in 1940 and 1941 
until it reached the level of about one-third in the last half of 1941. 
The same trend is shown by the comparison of the ratio of residential 
construction per 10,000 population. In the first quarter of 1940 
dwelling units provided per 10,000 population was 10.7 for the non- 
farm areas and 10.4 for the defense areas. In the next two quarters 
both the nonfarm and the defense ratios showed increases, but the 
latter increased much more rapidly. The highest rate for the 93 
defense areas was in the third quarter of 1941 ‘hen almost 28 dwelling 
units per 10,000 population were provided. 

It fansite be kept in mind that the total nonfarm estimates include 
the 93 defense areas, as well as others that could be classified as centers 
of defense activity. Residential construction in nondefense areas of 
the country probably showed much smaller gains in 1940 and 1941 
than the comparison in table 2 indicates. While total residential 
construction in the nonfarm areas increased almost 19 percent in 
1941 over 1940, the nonfarm increase was only a little more than 10 
percent when the units built in the 93 defense areas were excluded. 


Taste 2.—Number of New Dwelling Units in Nonfarm Areas and in 93 Defense Areas, 
1940 and 1941, by Quarters 





| _Numberof | gg 4, | Dwelling units per 


dwelling units | fonse 10,000 population 





Period a | ee. Total | % de 
0 | Gomee . fense 
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Effect of Priorities on Permit Valuation Distribution 


Table 3 shows the number and percentage distribution by permit 
valuation groups for privately financed residential units for 1940 and 
for selected periods in 1941. The permit valuations were obtained 
from the permit building applications and an equivalent cost estimate 
was used for the places where permits were not issued. It has beep 
found that such valuations are usually about 15 percent below actua| 
construction costs and some 40 percent below selling price. Adjust. 


ments must therefore be made in permit valuations if an actual cos; 
or a selling price figure is desired. 

An examination of the percentage distribution by valuation groups 
reveals a downward movement in permit valuations in the las 
The distribution for 1940 showed a fairly normal 


quarter of 1941. 


pattern with the modal valuation group being the $3,000 to $4,009 
range. Approximately 45 percent of the units provided in 1940 had 
permit valuations in excess of $4,000 and almost 49 percent of the 
units were in the $1,000 to $4,000 permit valuation groups. 


TABLE 3.—Percentage Distribution of Privately Financed Dwellings in 93 Defense 
Areas, by Permit Valuation, 1940 and 1941 
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A similar distribution prevailed in the first 9 months of 1941. 
The proportion of units in the modal group, in the $4,000 and over 
groups, and in the $1,000 to $4,000 permit valuation groups remained 
approximately the same. However, in the last quarter of 1941, there 
was a definite decrease in the proportion of higher priced dwelling 
units and more marked concentration of units in the $3,000 to $4,000 
group. Only 40 percent of the units provided in the final quarter of 
1941 were in the $4,000 and over groups, while the proportion in the 
$3,000 to $4,000 valuation group had increased from approximately 
25 percent to 32 percent. Partial data for January and February 
1942 indicate a continuation of the downward trend in the permit 
valuation distribution. 

The decline in permit valuation in defense areas is due in large 
measure to the establishment in October 1941 of a cost ceiling under 
which priority assistance would be granted to privately-owned defense 
housing. To qualify for priority assistance in obtaining building 
materials, the market price of the family unit could not exceed $6,000 


or if for rent, the shelter rent could not exceed $50 a month. This 
priority order definitely encouraged the construction of dwelling 
units selling for $6,000 or less. While this order had some effect on 
the cost distribution in the last quarter of 1941, the full effect of 
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‘his order was probably not felt until the first quarter of 1942. In 
April 1942, the War Production Board placed more stringent limita- 
‘ions on residential construction which will probably eliminate for 
‘he duration the construction of privately-owned dwelling units 
selling in excess of $6,000. 


Permit Valuation Distribution by Geographic Division 


The distribution of permit valuation by geographic areas in 1940 and 
1941 shown in table 4 reveals marked differences in the distribution for 
defense areas located in various parts of the United States. The de- 
fense areas located in the New England, Middle Atlantic, and East 
North Central States showed a large proportion of the total number of 
dwelling units in the three highest permit valuation groups—from 
4.000 to $6,000 and over. The defense areas in the Middle Atlantic 
States had 54 percent of the total number of units provided in 1940 
in these three groups, the New England areas 59.7 percent and the 
East North Central over 60 percent. In 1941 an even larger percent- 
age of the total units provided in these three regions were in the $4,000 
and over permit valuation groups—the percentage distribution varying 
from 55 to 62 percent. 

The East South Central, South Atlantic, and West North Central 
States showed the smallest percentage of dwelling units in the permit 
valuation groups over $4,000, varying from 12.8 for the East South 
Central States to 22 percent for the South Atlantic and West North 
Central States in 1940, and from 13.7 to 20.5 percent in 1941. The 
four areas in the Pacific division showed an unusually large concentra- 
tion of units in the $3,000 to $4,000 cost group—35 percent in 1940 and 
42 percent in 1941. 


Taste 4.—Percentage Distribution of Privately Financed Dwellings, in 93 Defense 
Areas, by Permit Valuation Groups and Geographic Division, 1940 and 1941 
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BRITISH HEALTH TREND DURING THE WAR 


THE trend of birth and death rates in England and Wales during th, 
first 2 years of the war is shown in the report of the British Recistr:, 
General for the third quarter of 1941.1 There have been extensiy, 
movements of population during the war, with progressive changes jy 
age constitution, but the average total population has not change 
enough to invalidate the provisional use of the mid-1939 estimate x 
a basis for the wartime rates. Violent deaths are excluded from tly 
national death rates for the war period in the report, and therefop 
the total death rates given in the quarterly returns are considered t 
give a fairly good index of the general health position of the country 
In 1941, the returns for each quarter contained a new table showing 
by sex, the total deaths registered since 1938 from 36 different cause 
selected as being of special interest in time of war. In 1940 ty 
important changes were made in the classification of deaths by c 
The new International List of Causes of Death as revised in 1938 was 
substituted for the previous revision used from 1931 to 1939, and 
cases where more than one cause was shown on the death certifica: 
the opinion of the physician as to the principal cause was accepted 
































instead of following fixed rules as to precedence. Figures for 1935 Mmpof de 
and 1939 were corrected in accordance with both of these changes war 

Severe winters and war conditions, which hastened the death of MBnuia, 
many old.persons and chronic invalids, influenced the rates ir sten 
first quarters of 1940 and 1941. There was little variation in the rate rhe 


for the second quarters up to 1941, when there was some increas 
which was distributed over a wide range of chronic diseases and was 
probably due, it is said, to the effect of war strain which turned th 
scale between recovery and death for a certain proportion of sick 





















persons. The rate for all causes in the third quarter of 1941, a perio A 
m which the war tempo was considerably relieved, was unusually low. HB! § 
The accompanying table shows the number of deaths per | dec. 
living persons, by quarters, for the years 1936 to 1941. or 
Death Rates in England and Wales From all Causes Other Than Violence ' 194 

twe 

Death rates per 1,000 living the 

Quarter year — the 


| 1996 | 1937 | 1998 | 1939 | 19403 








First... , | 14.6 | 15.6 13.0 14.5 19.2 
Second yaa et see | 112 11.0 | 11.1 | 11.1 1.0 
Third PELTERSE He | 92 9.1 | 9.4 | 9.3 
Fourth ___- L4 1.8 | 0.9 | 








t Causes classed under ‘‘violence’’ comprise suicide, homicide, accidental causes including p>: 
and operations of war. } 
3 Provisional rates based on mid-1939 population. 


! The Lancet (London), February 14, 1942: Vital Statistics of the Second Year of the War. 
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There was @ decided increase in deaths from pulmonary tubercu- 
osis during the 2-year war period, the number of deaths among males 
sing from 12,724 in the year from July 1938 to June 1939, to 13,560 
n 1939-40, and 14,068 in 1940-41. The corresponding figures for 
emales were 8,983, 9,447, and 9,774. The increase in the first year 
over the 1938-39 figures amounted to about 6 percent and in the second 
ear to almost 10 percent. The increase in the number of deaths 
‘om other forms of tuberculosis over the number in 1938-39 amounted 
to 2.4 percent in 1939-40 and to 17.6 percent in the second year. 
fost of the recent increase was due to tuberculous meningitis, which 
vas especially prevalent among children. Deaths from this cause 
ymong children under 10 years of age numbered 1,001 in the calendar 
ear 1939, but in the first three-quarters of 1941 alone they numbered 
233. 

‘The number of deaths from cerebrospinal fever, which totaled 533 
from mid-1938 to mid-1939, increased to 2,283 in the 1940-41 period. 

Of the infectious diseases of childhood, deaths from both diptheria 
and whooping cough increased considerably in the year beginning in 
mid-1940 and there was also a large increase in deaths from measles 
in 1940-41. Treatment with sulfonamide resulted in a remarkable 
decline in the deaths from streptococcal and pyogenic infections, but 
there was a slight increase in the number of pneumonia deaths in 
spite of the new therapy. The conditions imposed by air raids were 
thought to have affected cases of bronchitis and pneumonia adversely, 
thus counteracting the beneficial effects of the treatment which might 
otherwise have been expected. Deaths from peptic ulcer were 28 per- 
cent higher for men and 22 percent higher for women in the second year 
of the war than in the 1938-39 neriod. Among other nonviolent causes 
of death which showed noteworiy increases since the beginning of the 
war are paratyphoid fever, dysentery, diarrhea and enteritis, schizophre- 
nia, epilepsy, pleurisy, hernia, congenital hydrocephalus and pyloric 
stenosis (males), cancer of various sites, diseases of the prostate and 
rheumatoid arthritis (males), and pernicious anemia. There was 
little change in the number of deaths from diabetes in the 2 years, 
but exophthalmic goiter deaths declined greatly in the second year 
of the war. The number of suicides, especially among women, 
declined during the 2 years. 

A considerable improvement in the number of deaths due to diseases 
of pregnancy and childbirth occurred in the 2 years, maternal deaths 
declinmg by 20 percent, deaths of infants from injury at birth, 13 
percent, and deaths from prematurity, 10 percent. 

There was a sudden drop in the birth rate in the second quarter of 
1940, amounting to 7.4 percent, as compared with 1939. In the next 
two quarters it was less pronounced, but in the second quarter of 1941 
the drop as compared with 1939 amounted to 10.4 percent, and in 
‘the third quarter of the year it was 8.5 percent. 
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COURT DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO LABOR: 
Strike Aboard Ship Held Mutiny 


A SIT-DOWN strike by seamen aboard a ship is mutiny, even thous} 
the vessel is in port, according to a 5-to-4 decision of the United Stats: 
Supreme Court.? The majority opinion, written by Mr. Justi: 
Byrnes, held that in view of the fact that sailors have signed th. 
shipping articles and promised to obey the captain, a strike is mutiny 
not only on the high seas but in any waters within the admiralty an; 
maritime jurisdiction of the United States. Hence an order of th: 
National Labor Relations Board, directing the reinstatement of fiy: 
seamen who had engaged in a strike, was held to be invalid except a; 
to that portion requiring the employer to bargain with the union 

The National Maritime Union had been certified by the Nationa! 
Labor Relations Board as the representative of the employees for th, 
purpose of collective bargaining. In spite of this certification, th: 
employer refused to bargain with the union. This resulted in a sit- 
down strike by the union members while the ship was docked in 
Houston, Tex. The strikers refused to provide steam to operat 
machinery for loading cargo, but engaged in no violence and did no: 
interfere with the officers of the ship or the nonstriking members o/ 
the crew who proceeded with the loading of the cargo. The Nationa! 
Labor Relations Board and the union contended that the strike con- 
stituted no danger to the vessel and that the ship was safe while ti 
up at dock. 

The Supreme Court, however, pointed out that a ship moored to « 
dock is not necessarily ‘‘3afe” if the crew refuses to tend it, as th 
strikers did at Houston. The strategy of discipline, the Court further 
said, is not simple, and the maintenance of authority hinges upon 
delicate complex of human factors. Thus, in enacting the mutin) 
laws, “‘Congress may very sensibly have concluded that a master 
whose orders are subject to a crew’s veto in port cannot enforce them 
at sea.”” The mutiny statute covers acts not only on the high seas 
but in “any other waters within the admiralty and maritime jun: 
diction of the United States,” and the Court viewed this language as « 
‘“‘plain Congressional mandate”’ that the act applies to vessels in port 
Finally, the Court declared that the Board, in effectuating the purpose 
of the National Labor Relations Act, could not “wholly ignore othe: 
and equally important Congressional objectives.”’ 

In a dissenting opinion, Mr. Justice Reed declared that the Boar: 
did have discretion to order the reinstatement of the seamen, and 
pointed out that they were discharged “‘not for disobeying orders but 


1 Prepared in cooperation with the Division of Labor Standards, U. 8S. Department of Labor. 
2 Southern Steamship Co. v. National Labor Relations Board (62 Sup. Ct. 886). 
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for striking, for peacefully, albeit unlawfully, resorting to self-help in 
retaliation against denial of their rights.’’ The justice objected 
further to “‘an iron rule that a discharge of a striker by his employer for 
some particular, unlawful conduct in furtherance of a strike is suffi- 
cient to bar his reinstatement as a matter of law.”’ Justices Black, 
Douglas, and Murphy joined in the dissent. 


State Prohibition of Mass Picketing Upheid 


The Supreme Court has ruled in a recent decision that a State may 
properly forbid participation in mass picketing as an unfair labor 
practice.* The decision held that “‘mere enactment” of the National 
Labor Relations Act would not prevent Wisconsin from dealing with 
industrial disputes through its Employment Peace Act. 

This case resulted from an order of the Wisconsin Employment 
Relations Board finding a union guilty of unfair labor practices in 
mass picketing accompanied by threats and assaults. The order 
prohibited mass picketing near the Milwaukee plant of the employer, 
obstructing entrance or egress, threatening or intimidating nonstrikers, 
and picketing workers’ homes. The union challenged the entire 
Wisconsin act as repugnant to the terms of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act, although the only issue involved before the Supreme Court 
was the validity of the order of the State board. The Court’s decision, 
however, was confined to the precise facts of the case and expressed 
no opinion as to the validity of the statute as a whole. 

In deciding the case, the Court asserted that States have the power 
to regulate picketing under their police power. That power was held 
to be limited only when it comes into conflict with the rights guaran- 
teed by the Constitution or with the status of employees and their 
collective-bargaining rights under the National Labor Relations Act 
or other Federal laws. “It has not been shown,” the Court said, 
“that any employee was deprived of rights protected or granted by 
the Federal act or that the status of any of them under the Federal 
act was impaired.” 


Assistance to Union Renders Subsequent Closed-Shop Contract 
Invalid 


By a majority of 8 to 1, the United States Supreme Court held that 
assistance to a union, even though nationally affiliated, renders a sub- 
sequent closed-shop agreement unlawful under the National Labor 
Relations Act.‘ The assistance rendered included closing down the 
plant until the organization with which the agreement was later made 
could “get its linesin order.” ‘Assistance to a union by a shut-down,”’ 
the Court said, “like any other employer assistance, is forbidden.” 

In holding that the assistance given the union in this case was 
unlawful, the Court rejected the contention that “freedom to organ- 
ize must necessarily be qualified after uncoerced employees obtain 
validly chosen majority representatives.’’ The Court declared that 
to permit employer interference prior to the execution of a closed-shop 
contract, as soon as a bare majority of employees had properly se- 
lected their representatives, would go far to restore the type of com- 
pany-union coordination which the act forbids. 


} Allen- Local No. 1111 v. Wisconsin Employment Relations Board (62 Sup. Ct. 820). 
* National Relations Board v. Electric Vacuum Cleaner Co. (62 Sup. Ct. 846). 
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Prohibition of Picketing Under Texas Antitrust Law 


In a 5-to-4 ruling, the Supreme Court held that the State of Tex, 
was constitutionally able to bat even one-man peaceful picketing whe, 
it was not related directly to the labor dispute.’ In this caso th 
State courts had issued an injunction against the picketing of a caf, 
in Houston by the Carpenters and Joiners Union. The picketing ha, 
resulted from the fact that the owner of the cafe had engaged a cop. 
tractor employing nonunion labor to construct a building a mile anj 
a half away. In front of the cafe, which employed union labor an; 
had no controversy, a picket carried a placard stating that the cop. 
tractor was unfair to the union. The Texas courts held that th 
picketing violated the State antitrust law and was coercive to ay 
individual in the lawful conduct of his business. The union argued 
that the injunction infringed upon the rights of free speech by prevent. 
ing communication of its position to the public. 

In sustaining the Texas courts, Mr. Justice Frankfurter declared 
that recognition of peaceful picketing as an exercise of free speech 
does not imply that the States must be without power to confine the 
sphere of communication to that directly related to the dispute. 
“Restriction of picketing to the area of the industry within which 
a labor dispute arises,”’ the Court said, “leaves open to the disputants 
other traditional modes of communication.”’ 

There were two dissenting opinions, one by Justices Black, Douglas 
and Murphy, and the other ” Mr. Justice Reed. In general, th 
dissenting jurists held that peaceful and truthful placards of th 
picket were a means of communication protected by the free-speech 
guaranties of the Constitution. 


Picketing Against System of Peddling Upheld 


In another decision involving picketing, the Supreme Court uphe': 
the right of unions to picket against a system involving the peddling 
of bakery products in New York City. The peddlers bought from 
baking companies and sold to retailers, keeping for themselves th 
difference between cost and sales price. A labor union, desiring 
collective-bargaining agreements for drivers, objected to the system 
of peddlers, whose number in 5 years had increased from 50 to abou' 
500. Gradually the union drivers were being discharged by the bak- 
ing companies unless they acted as peddlers and provided their ow 
trucks. Finally the union tried to force the mee = to work onl} 
6 days a week and hire an unemployed union man at $9 for the sevent! 
Failing in this the union veined to having two pickets walk witl 
placards before certain bakeries selling to the peddlers. 

In this case, the New York Court of Appeals had ruled that ti 
controversy was not a labor dispute within the meaning of the Sia‘: 
anti-injunction law and therefore might be enjoined. The Supreme 
Court ruled, however, that picketing is protected by the free-speech 
guaranty of the Constitution, even though not part of a labor dispute. 
In this case, the Court pointed out, there was no way for the drivers 


to express themselves otherwise than by the methods they used, «ni 


“it is not indicated that there was an actual or threatened abuse 0! 
the right of free speech through the use of excessive picketing.”’ 


* Carpenters and Joiners Union of America, Local 218, v. Ritter’s fe (62 Sup. Ct. 807). 
* Bakery and Pastry Drivers and Helpers Local 808 v. Wohi (62 pay Rates 
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Labor Laws and Court Decisions 
IRISH TRADE-UNION ACT OF 194] 


ORGANIZATIONS of employers and employees are not allowed to 
negotiate agreements on wages or other conditions of employment 
yniess they are licensed, under the terms of the Trade-Union Act 
adopted by the Parliament of Ireland on September 22, 1941.1 The 
Minister for Industry and Commerce was empowered to order the 
licensing provision of this law toe come into operation not earlier than 
¢ months from the date of enactment, and fixed the effective date as 
May 1, 1942. By the terms of the legislation, provision is also made 
for establishing a trade-union tribunal to determine the unions which 
shall be the recognized employer and employee organizations. The 
new measure is expected to bring about a reduction in the number of 
ynions and prevent overlapping and interunion difficulties. 

No body of persons will be granted a “negotiation license” to estab- 
lish wages or Other conditions of employment, unless either it is an 
authorized trade-union registered under the Trade-Union Acts of 
1871 to 1935 or is a trade-union under the law of another country 
with headquarters control in that country; and unless it has deposited 
with the High Court the sum required by the terms of the 1941 law. 


Scale of Deposits 


The amount to be deposited with the High Court depends upon the 
number of mémbers in the union. Trade-unions having not more 
than 500 members are required to deposit £1,000. The highest deposit 
is for membership exceeding 20,000 for which the deposit is £8,000, 
plus £200 for each additional 1,000 members (or part thereof), but 
subject to a maximum of £10,000. 

Reductions in the schedule of deposits required, not to exceed 
75 percent, are permissible in cases of hardship arising from the 
abnormal conditions incident to the war. No order granting relief 
from the entire deposit may remain effective later than 12 months 
from the date when the Emergency Powers Act of 1939 ceases to 
be in force. 

Within a month after the expiration of 3 years from the date an 
authorized trade-union makes a deposit, a notice must be given the 
Minister as to changes in membership, in order to adjust the amount 
deposited. The adjustments in the amount deposited must be made 
within 4 months after the expiration of the 3-year period. Either 
failure to submit a statement or misrepresentation of the facts is 
punishable by a fine. 


Negotiation Licenses 


Judgments against trade-unions holding negotiation licenses may 
be paid from their deposits, upon order of the High Court. Trade- 
unions must make up any resulting deficiencies in their deposits within 
3 months from notification. 

Negotiation licenses may be issued to trade-unions registered under 
the Trade-Union Acts of 1871 to 1935 and to those not so registered 
which meet specified conditions. In either case the unions are re- 


' Data are from report of C. M. Gerrity, United States vice consul at Dublin; and Irish Trade Journal 





| 4d Statistical Bulletin, (Dublin), December 1941 (p. 164). 
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quired to keep certain records. The Minister for Industry and ( Jom. with 
merce may by order revoke any license if he is satisfied that the hold. Mae ¢™' 
has ceased to be an authorized trade-union. chai! 

cases 


Powers and Duties of Trade- Union Tribunal 


The Trade-Union Tribunal provided for by the new law is to }, 
formed by the Minister and is to consist of a chairman and four o. N 
dinary members. The chairman is required to be a practicing barristo, fm 0! ® 
of at least 10 years’ standing or a practicing solicitor of like standin, i g"2" 
or @ person experienced in the operation of trade-unions or in settling aw 
trade disputes. A temporary chairman having the same qualifics. i 5°’ 
tions as the chairman may serve when the chairman is unable to atten HR 2° 
sittings. Appointment of the chairman is for a term to be fixed } acce 
the Minister, but not to exceed 5 years. Two panels of persons eligibj L 
for appointment as ordinary members, nominated by and representing HM ®PP 
employer and employee bodies are to be maintained by the Minister is of 
Three members are required to sit at every meeting of the tribunal rule 
If an application has been made by an employer body, the chairma, § ™™ 
and the members appointed from’the employers’ panel shall sery, je 
and if the employees have applied their representatives shall sery ere 
A person directly interested in any case may not sit, however, but shal! resi 
be replaced by a substitute appointed by the Minister from the san es 
panel. Decisions are arrived at by majority vote. the 

The tribunal is empowered to determine whether or not a body has sae 
the exclusive right to organize employers or workers of a certain class 
It may also determine that two or more specified bodies have this 
right. But the tribunal is forbidden to grant exclusive organizing 
rights to employer bodies or trade-unions registered under the law o/ 
another country and having their headquarters control in that countr \ 

Before determining the sole right of bodies to organize workers of « 
particular class, the tribunal may arrange to permit the affected 
persons to vote. If any trade-union fails to comply with the balloi 
requirement, it is liable to a fine on summary conviction. 

Once a determination is made that two or more employer bodies 
and trade-unions have the sole organizing right, no application may 
be made affecting that particular class of work until at least 5 years 
have elapsed from the date the determination was granted. No other N 
body may make such an application within the specified length of G 
time or until the determination is revoked. 

Emplover bodies and trade-unions may make written request fo 
review of a determination within 1 month after it is granted, but th: 
operation of the determination is not thereby affected. In appeal 
cases the Minister for Industry and Commerce is required to submi' 
the determination to an appeal board for consideration. Every appe:! 
board is to consist of a chairman, who is a judge of the High Court or 
Circuit Court nominated by the President of the High Court, and two 
ordinary members nominated by the Minister. Depending upon th 
arigin of the case, that is whether it comes from employers or workers 
the ordinary members are chosen from employer or trade-union 
panels, respectively. The Appeal Board, after hearing every perso! 
who desires to be heard, may, upon grounds stated by it, refer a case 
back to the tribunal for reconsideration, or may decline to interfer 

After reconsideration, the tribunal may unanimously decline \ 
interfere in the determination; or in other cases may either revoke | 
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without giving a new determination, or make a new determination 
embodying the views of the appeal board. A determination of the 
chairman 1s deemed to be a determination of the tribunal in these 
cases, and is final and not open to review. 


Membership Regulations 


No other body of employers or trade-unions may accept a member 
of a class which has been covered in a determination of the tribunal 
cranting exclusive organizing right. Nothing in this section of the 
law shall be construed to extend to or apply in respect of any civil- 
service Staff association, or to prevent a teacher organization from 
accepting new members, or to prevent a nonnegotiating body from 
accepting any person as a member. 

Exclusive bargaining agencies may not refuse membership to 
applicants of the class covered by a determination unless the applicant 
is of bad character or has been expelled from a union for breaches of its 
rules. A refusal order must state its grounds. The person refused 
membership may appeal to the justice of the District Court in the 
jurisdiction where he resides, and the justice may, as he thinks proper, 
orant or refuse the request. If the request is granted, the employer 
or worker body must accept the applicant, subject to a fine for failure 
tocomply. The fine is payable by the union itself if registered under 
the Trade-Union Acts, and otherwise by the members and officers 
consenting to or facilitating the failure to admit the applicant. 


POPP O OR 


LABOR CODE OF PANAMA, 1941! 


A LABOR code, adopted in Panama in 1941, incorporates in unified 
form existing labor legislation as well as new regulations of the em- 
ployment contract. It deals with hours of work and weekly rest, 
wages (including the minimum wage), work of women and minors, 
paid vacations and sick leave, placement, restrictions on employment 
of aliens, workers’ organizations, strikes and lock-outs, compensation 
for industrial accidents and occupational diseases, termination of 
contract, and the securing of workers’ legal rights. This code (decree 
No. 78 of July 28, 1941) became effective upon its publication in the 
Gaceta Oficial, on August 8, 1941. 


Hours of Work and Weekly Rest 


The 8-hour day is established in the Republic, and no person can be 
required to work a greater number of hours (domestic servants are, 
however, excluded from this limitation). Every hour beyond the 
8-hour limit shall be considered overtime and be paid for at the rate 
of time and a quarter. Except in cases specified below the worker 
may not work more than 3 hours of overtime per day. The Executive 
Authority shall determine the enterprises which, by their nature, 
require a greater amount of time than this. Every industrial and 
commercial establishment, public and private, which requires work 
beyond 8 hours daily must have enough workers to insure that for no 
worker shall the workday exceed the specified time. Pay for overtime 


' Data are from Panama, Gaceta Oficial (Panama), August 8, 1941. 
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must be claimed within a year from the date when it was due. 1), 
workday may be divided into two or more parts, by agreement bet wee, 
the parties. Fines, or equivalent imprisonment, are provided { 
violation of this hours legislation. 4 

No person may be required to work on Sundays or on national hoj. 
days, but special agreement may be made between the interest, 
parties for the following kinds of work: That which cannot }, 
interrupted because of its nature, the urgent necessity of getting ; 
done, or its technical or practical character, or because interruptio, 
would cause serious loss to the public interest or health; and wor, 
necessary because of imminent damage or in order to take advantay: 
of natural causes. When work must be done on Sundays, employee 
shall have a right to a weekly rest period of 24 continuous hous 
taken in rotation by agreement with the employer or his represents. 
tive; fines upon both employer and worker are specified for violatioy 
of this provision. 

Work done on national holidays shall be paid for at the rate of tim 
and a quarter. 


Wage Provisions 


The cash wages must be paid on the date specified. Payments iy 
kind (housing, food, ete.) are considered an integral part of the 
wage. Any requirement that workers take their pay in specified 
articles to be consumed or for sale in fixed places is forbidden. U>- 
less by agreement to the contrary, workers shall be paid at their place 
of work; the only persons who may be paid in any place of recreation 
tavern, canteen, or shop, are those who work there. 

The Executive Authority may fix the minimum pay for all classes 
of work, taking into account the working place, the kind of work 
done, and the worker’s specialty. 

Cash advance payment of wages shall give the right, upon failure of 
the worker to fulfil his obligations, to the appropriate civil action, but 
the worker shall not be compelled to work against his will (exceptions 
to this are the special laws relating to commerce and to marin 
navigation). On the other hand, if the worker is proved to hav 
left his job without legal cause, after having received advance pay- 
ments which have not been canceled, the Workers’ Organization 
Section (Seccion de Organizacién Obrera) of the Ministry of Agricultur 
and Commerce shall register the fact and it shall be considered : 
serious blot upon his occupational record. 

The employer shall not reduce the pay of the worker after 5 years 
consecutive service, except for causes which the Executive Authority 
shall determine (also taking into account current wages at the time. 
All discrimination in the matter of wages (except on the basis of tl 
output and efficiency of the worker who renders the service), whic! 
does not offer equal opportunity to all is prohibited. 


Work of Women and Minors 


Women may do any work which is not opposed to the natura 
limitations of their sex, in the same conditions and with the same pay 
as men working in the same kind of work. A pregnant woman may 
absent herself task work for approximately 4 weeks before the prob- 
able date of childbirth and for 6 weeks afterward, without her con- 
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tract being considered terminated for that reason. In case of illness 
during pregnancy or after childbirth and because of it, the woman may 
be absent from her work (but without pay) for a period not to exceed 
9) days, and shall retain her right to the job. During the period of 
jactation, the mother is entitled to two intermissions of 45 minutes 
each, Within each working day, at times fixed by herself, with no 
deduction from pay for the time. 

The work of a minor is prohibited in the following cases: (1) When 
work must be done in places where lack of experience or skill can 
expose him to accident, (2) when it interferes with his primary educa- 
tion (unless he is more than 15 years of age and the work is necessary 
for his own living), (3) when the kind of work he would have to do is 
unsuited to his physical development or moral education, and (4) 


| (persons under 15 only) when he would have to work between 9 p. m. 


and 5 a.m. No minor can be required to work without his consent 
nor against the will of the person legally responsible for him. 


Vacations, Leave, Special Benefits 


After 11 months of continuous service, and for each succeeding 
period of 11 consecutive months, 1 month’s paid vacation shall be 
granted. These vacations can be accumulated up to a total of 2 
periods; they must be granted in vacation time, and not in equivalent 
cash. The employer is authorized to discharge a worker proved to 
have been employed in another enterprise during his vacation. 
Transfer of business from one owner to another shall not interfere 
with vacation rights the workers have earned or are earning. 

In case of proved illness, the worker shall have a right each year to 
15 days of leave with pay, and up to 90 days more without pay, 
without in either case the contract of employment being considered 
terminated. 


Safety and Security Measures for the Workers 


Every industrial, commercial, agricultural, or other “ape 


which operates in the country shall send in triplicate, to the Workers’ 
Organization Section of the Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce, 
a statement giving for each permanent wage-earning or salaried 
employee the name, sex, age, civil status, nationality, hours of work, 
and pay. All changes in personnel must also be reported to the Work- 
ers’ Organization Section. The Workers’ Organization Section shall 
retain the original of the report and send the duplicates to the Social 
Insurance Fund and the Internal Revenue Administration. Failure 
of an employer to furnish reports shall be punishable by fine or im- 
prisonment. 

A placement register shall be maintained in the office of the Workers’ 
Organization Section. Every worker may be registered in this office 
and receive an identification card. Both the registration and the 
identification card shall contain the worker’s full name, the number 
of the identification card, date and place of worker’s birth, nationality, 


f civil status, sex, occupation or position and length of time held, and 


fingerprints. ' ; 
, At least 75 percent of the employees of every industrial, agricultural, 
commercial, or other enterprise must be Panamanians by birth or 
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adoption, or aliens of permitted immigration married to a Panamaniay 
woman or with 20 or more years’ residence in the country; to ths 
group must be paid not less than 75 percent of the total amoun; 
paid in wages and salary by the company (including payments jy 
kind). Upon recommendation by the Workers’ Organization Sectioy 
and after it has been proved that no Panamanians whatever 4), 
available for specified work, the Executive Authority may authoriy, 
a temporary reduction in the proportion of Panamanian worker 
Experts and technicians necessary for the operation of the enterprise; 
are exempted from the 75-percent rule, on approval by the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Commerce. Also exempted are employees of th: 
headquarters of international enterprises wishing to become estab. 
lished in Panama. Persons of prohibited immigration (certain Oriep. 
tal and other races) may be employed only in agriculture, aviculture 
apiculture, hand laundries, and domestic (including restaurant 
service, and in service as craftsmen, industrial employees, day laborers 
mechanics, and chauffeurs.. The Ministry of Agriculture and Com. 
merce is given discretion in special cases to permit persons of races 
whose immigration is prohibited to continue in employments outside 
the classes permitted by this decree. The records of establishments 
may be examined to see that they comply with the legislation providing 
for a minimum percentage of nationals and penalties are provided fo; 
noncompliance. 

Without cost to the interested parties, the Section of Social Justice 
is to settle controversies over interpretations of labor contracts, using 
data furnished by the Workers’ Organization Section of the Ministry 
of Agriculture and Commerce. Cases may be brought in either oral 
or written form, but a written opinion shall be rendered on each. 
These decisions of the Section of Social Justice may be appealed to the 
Executive Authority. 

The Workers’ Organization Section shall establish and keep current 
a detailed register of all the personnel of the workers’ associations 
duly constituted, giving pertinent information about each wage- 
earning or salaried employee. A sectional register must also be kept 
by the mayor of every municipality. 

To prevent accidents, employers are required to put in practice 
the measures and precautions indicated by experience and to adopt all 
those which, for this purpose, the Ministries of Health and Public 
Works and of Agriculture and Commerce suggest. 


Settlement of Labor Disputes 


The workers on a specific job or service may resort to a strike, but 
must notify the employer or his representative of their decision through 
the local political authority. This official shall immediately notify 
the Section of Social Justice of the Ministry of Government and 
Justice and the employer or his representative. The notification 
shall be accompanied by a statement of the demands; if the employer 
has not, within 5 days, agreed to the demands, he shall be considered 
to have refused. 

The Section of Social Justice or the office acting for it shall im- 
mediately request the employer and workers to select representatives 
to present their case regarding the controversy. The strike must be 
held in abeyance while the case is being heard, but not to exceed | 
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week; i this time working conditions and relations between 
employer and workers shall continue unaltered. The decision of the 
Section of Social Justice or the office acting for it may be appealed to 
the Executive Authority, whose decision is final. Any gains made 
hy the workers under such decisions shall be considered incorporated 
in the labor contracts beginning with the day of the declaration of 
intention to strike. 

Civil-service employees are not permitted to strike, nor are workers 
who do not have direct claims against their employers; violation of this 
prohibition shall be punished with the immediate dismissal of the 
employee and cancelation of the labor contract. Instigators of a 
general strike are subject to specified penalties. The right to strike 
must be exercised peaceably, without interfering with public order 
and tranquillity. Penalties are provided for violation of the provisions 
coverning strikes. 
~ Lock-outs by employers are prohibited unless the matter in con- 
troversy has previously been submitted by the employer to the Section 
of Social Justice for decision. An employer may decide to close his 
establishment permanently if, in his judgment, the conditions set by 
the Section of Social Justice are burdensome, but under these circum- 
stances he is prohibited from resuming activities of the same sort 
within the next 12 months. 


Compensation for Industrial Injuries 
COVERAGE 


Industries in which the employer is responsible for workmen’s 
compensation benefit are: Factories, mines, quarries, and salt wells; 
ouilding construction and repair and associated trades; the construc- 
tion and repair of railways and specified public works; agriculture, 
forestry and grazing enterprises which regularly employ more than 25 
workers, or use power machinery (for the personnel working with 
such machinery); transportation (including members of the crews of 
vessels) and fishing; cleaning of streets and drains; workers in 
theaters, and artistic and administrative personnel whose daily pay 
does not exceed 5 balboas (but benefits are computed on the basis 
of the average annual earnings of the injured person); the production 
and conduction of electric energy and gas and the placement and 
maintenance of telegraph and telephone lines; stevedoring; personnel 
in mercantile establishments; paid employees of hospitals and similar 
institutions; and salaried employees of industrial establishments and 
the like injured while doing their regular duties. In these industries 
every employer is held responsible for the accidents which happen 
to his workers, unless they are due to force majeure outside the work 
in which the accident is produced. In case the work is being done 
through a contractor or subcontractor, he shall be jointly liable with 
the employer, though in a subsidiary capacity, for workmen’s com- 
pensation benefits to personnel. 

The code defines industrial accidents as disabilities caused by 
violent means and occupational diseases as disabilities occurring 
gradually. 
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BENEFITS 


Compensation for total permanent disability is payment of 2 year 
salary. For partial permanent disability the compensation sha] he 
computed on the basis of 2 years’ pay, in proportion to the degre 
of disability and according to the schedule of benefits given in th. 
decree. Disfiguring facial injuries shall be considered as permanen; 
partial disability and are entitled to compensation at the rate of 15 
to 50 percent of 2 years’ pay, depending on the seriousness of the 
injury. The degree of disability resulting from any injury no 
covered in the schedule shall be determined by the medical official). 
appeal from his decision can be carried to arbitration. The expens 
of such appeal is charged to employer or injured employee respectively 
if the final decision is in favor of the other. Total permanent dis. 
ability is defined as that which completely incapacitates the worker 
for any work or employment. 

In case of temporary disability the injured salaried’or wage-earning 
employee shall have a right to half of his daily pay (payable on regular 
pay days) from the day of the accident until he is able to returnito 
work. When the disability continues for more than a year it shall be 
considered permanent poe 4 shall receive compensation in accordance 
with the schedule of benefits indicated in that case; the employer can 
deduct from the compensation only the wages paid during the period 
of bemporaty [oaaeety. Compensation is to be computed on the 
basis of the total remuneration in cash or kind being received on the 
day of the accident. 

Indemnity in case of death shall be the cost of burial, up to 5( 
balboas, and either a lump-sum payment to the dependents amounting 
to 2 years’ pay or regular payments on a scale approved by the 
Section of Social Justice. 

In every case of accident, the employer is also liable for medical 
and pharmaceutical expenses for the duration of disability (but in 
cases of permanent disability for not to exceed 1 year from the date of 
accident). If medical and pharmaceutical assistance is not available 
in the working place the employer must move the injured worker, if 
his condition permits, to the nearest place where he can be cared for. 

In the case of enterprises whose capital is less than 10,000 balboas, 
the Section of Social Justice or the judge in the case may reduce the 
amount of compensation by as much as 50 seem if the payment of 
full benefits would be ruinous for the employer; such reduction shall 
not, however, apply to the employer’s liability for medical, surgical, 
and pharinaceutical aid, nor to burial costs. To evaluate the eco- 
nomic ability of a corporation, the economic capacity of the firm 
members with unlimited liability for its obligations shall be considered 

Benefits are not payable for injuries intentionally inflicted by the 
worker upon himself or resulting from his negligence or rashness, 1101 
for those resulting from offenses committed by himself or by another 
person. Aliens and their beneficiaries residing in Panama shall enjoy 
the same workmen’s compensation benefits as citizens; beneficiaries 
of alien workers living outside of Panama shall enjoy these rights. 
ewiceen reciprocal rights are granted to Panamanian citizens by the 
egislation of the foreign country involved. The present decree docs 
not apply to the alien employers and workers of merchant vessels 0! 
international service registered under the Panamanian flag. 
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ACCIDENT REPORTING 


Accidents must be reported within 48 hours of their occurrence and 
in the case of occupational diseases as soon as the disease is evident; 
failure to report, by an injured or ill worker who is in condition to do 
so, frees the se] oyer from the consequences resulting from lack of 
medical, surgical, and pharmaceutical assistance. Likewise, the 


employer or some employee for him shall report the accident within 
24 hours to the Section of Social Justice or the mayor of the district, 
with specified information concerning the accident. Settlements 
made without judicial proceedings shall also be reported as above, 
with data concerning such settlement. Fines or equivalent imprison- 
ment are provided for violation of the provisions concerning reports. 


INSURANCE OF RISK 


The taking out of workmen’s compensation insurance frees the 
employer from all responsibilities for the risks covered by such 
insurance. Employers are expressly prohibited from deducting from 
the pay of the worker the costs of such insurance, on penalty of refund- 
ing to the employee 10 times the amount deducted; a specified fine or 
equivalent imprisonment is also provided for violations. 

The Executive Authority may designate as insurance carriers for 
compulsory Insurance covering all or a part of the workers included 
under this decree, throughout the Republic or in specified localities, 
insurance institutions which maintain within the country not less 
than 50 percent of their capital and of their reserve. 


ACTIONS TO COLLECT BENEFITS 


Action to collect compensation for an industrial accident must be 
brought within a year from the date of complete recovery or of death. 
The worker cannot receive more than one of two indemnities to which 
his accident might give him a right. 

The pauper’s right is granted to the plaintiff in case of industrial 
accidents. 

The competent authority in controversies over industrial accidents 
shall be the judge in the place where the accident occurred or in the 
place of residence of the plaintiff, as the latter shall elect. In case of a 
disagreement as to the amount of the compensation to be paid, the 
parties, on the initiative of either of them, may submit the controversy 
to the Section of Social Justice of the Ministry of Government and 
Justice; if the employer pays and the worker receives the amount 
fixed by that authority, neither has a right to further appeal. The 
amounts which the employer acknowledges are due to the worker in 
benefits shall be paid immediately, even though claim has been started 
or continued for the total amount that the worker demands. 

Workers’ attorneys, in cases of compensation for industrial acci- 
dents, cannot collect fees greater than the scale of fees of Jawyers in 
the city of Panama for ordinary cases; collection of excessive fee shall 
be punished by the penalties y fe for violation of professional ethics, 
in addition to restoring twice the amount which was charged in excess 
of the fee to which the attorney is entitled. 
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Coverage of Code 


The new code covers every person who contracts his work, eithe; 
physical or mental, to another person for pay. It specifically include; 
industrial and commercial employees, day laborers, craftsmen, an 
mechanics. All public employees are specifically excluded. 


Contracts of Employment 


Valid labor contracts may be made by (1) adults of any age, jy 
possession of full civil rights, (2) minors over 18 years when parents 
or guardians do not expressly oppose such action, and (3) persons 
from 15 to 18 years, provided there is no express opposition on the 
part of parents or guardians, or (if the minor has neither) of the loca) 
police authority. Though the making of a labor contract by persons 
under 15 years is expressly prohibited even though parent or guardia, 
is willing, the Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce or the loca! 
police authority may permit such persons to do specified work if the 
parent or guardian requests it and the duties do not interfere wit) 
school requirements and the minor’s moral and physical education. 

Contracts may be made for a specified time, for indefinite time, or 
for a definite amount of work. When no term is specified, indefinite 
duration is implied, until terminated for specified cause. Legal actions 
based on a labor contract of unspecified duration must be brought 
within 3 years from its termination. The Nation, the Provinces, 
and the municipalities shall be considered employers in all labor 
contracts for public work except that done by public employees. 

The written contracts of employment may be registered with the 
Chief of the Workers’ Organization Section of the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture and Commerce, or by the authority that does its work. 

Termination of contract—A contract of employment is terminated 
by the general causes of termination in accordance with the Civil Code. 
and in addition, by the following causes: (1) Death of the worker, 
(2) advance notice, (3) dismissal of the worker for cause, (4) the 
worker’s leaving the job for cause, and (5) proved incompetence of 
the worker. A contract of specified duration cannot be terminated 
by either of the parties without just cause, but a contract for an indef- 
inite period can be terminated by either party with advance notice of 
one complete pay period, not less than 1 week. Causes for which 
either employer or worker may terminate the contract before its ter- 
mination are specified in the code. At the termination of any contract, 
the employer is required to furnish the worker, at the latter’s request 
a certificate stating the time he was employed in his service, the kind 
of work he did, and the cause of termination of the contract. The 
employer as well as the worker must notify the chief of the Workers 
Organization Section of the termination of a written labor contract 
which has been registered with that agency. Any disagreement be- 
tween the parties as to the termination of the contract shall b 
decided by the Ministry of Government and Justice. 


General Provisions 


For the computation of indemnities, as provided in this decree 
the amount of 300 balboas per month shall be taken as maximum 
remuneration, even when, the cm ¢!cyce receives more. 
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None of the rights of salaried and wage-earning employees con- 
ferred by this decree may be renounced or transferred, exchanged, 
or suspended, and all such transactions are null and void except as 
provided for in this decree and approved by the appropriate office. 
The Executive Authority may suspend for a fixed period of time 
one or more of the provisions 0 this decree, in cases where its appli- 


cation is practically impossible or causes great Injury. 
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Cost of Living 


COST OF LIVING IN LARGE CITIES, MARCH 1942 


THE cost of living in large American cities rose 1.2 percent betwee; 
mid-February and mid-March, as widespread price advances wer 
reported in retail stores throughout the country, following earlie; 
advances in the wholesale markets. This increase brought th, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics cost-of-living index to 114.3 percent of 
the 1935-39 average. 

Almost all important articles bought by moderate-income families 
were affected to some extent. Principal advances during the month 
were for clothing, nearly 4 percent; for food, 1.5 percent; and fo: 
housefurnishings, 1.3 sagen The cost of services also advanced, and 

rents rose slig tly. mid-March, families of wage earners and 
lower-salaried =n ad to spend $1.16 to buy the same’ things fo 
which they spent $1.00 before the outbreak of the war in August 1939. 

Food.—Retail prices of many foods rose between mid-February and 
mid-March. There were especially large increases in prices of vege- 
tables, and substantially higher prices for lard and other shortening 
coffee, tea, rice and rolled oats. Butter and eggs were seasonally 
lower, and prices of several fresh vegetables dropped as new Bapplics 
came on the market. During the first quarter of this year, the averag 
food bill of wage earners and lower-salaried workers rose nearly 
percent. It required $1.27, on the average, to buy the same food 
supplies in mid-March as could be bought for $1.00 in August 1939 

Clothing —Clothing prices rose sharply. On the average, the 
clothing bill for moderate-income families increased almost 4 percent 
during the month. Increases were reported for almost all articles 
Men’s topcoats and wool suits showed the greatest rise, increasing 
on the average, 9.3 and 7.0 percent, respectively. In addition, sub- 
stantially higher prices were reported for men’s cotton work clothing 
and business shirts, women’s cotton house dresses, and percale yard 
goods, all of which continued the rapid upward movement of t! 
past year. 

Housefurnishings.—Prices of housefurnishings rose, on the average, 
1.3 percent in the month ending March 15. ices of most electrical 
equipment increased slightly with washing machines advancing 1.3 
percent, although sewing machine prices declined. Suites of furniture, 
stoves, sheets and mattresses continued to advance in price. 

Rents. —The rental bill of moderate-income families increased only 
slightly in most of the cities surveyed this month. In Seattle, how- 
ever, there were large advances, 3.3 percent, on the average, witli 
increases reported for a third of the homes renting for less than $: 
and for a large proportion of all other homes occupied by moderate- 
income families. In St. Louis, also, rents were raised for a large pro- 
portion of homes, resulting in a net advance of 1.6 percent between 
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February and March in the total rental bill of this group. In Wash- 
ington, D. C., a slight decline was reported between February and 
March, following a larger decrease in the preceding month, as a result 
of the Rent Control Law which went into effect in J anuary of this year. 


TanLe 1.—Percent of C. ein A Prices Paid for Specified Clothing and Hause- 
furnishings by ye and "Salaried Workers in 34 Land Cities 


——_— 
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! Monthly data not available. 
2 No change. 


Fuel, electricity, and ice——In general there was little change in the 
cost of fuel, gas, electricity, and ice. In Atlanta and Memphis, prices 
of ice rose considerably between February and March. In the pre- 
ceding month there had been an increase in ice prices in Kansas City 
and between December and January in Savannah and Cincinnati. 
There was a considerable reduction in rates charged for gas in domestic 
use in New Orleans, effective late in March, but retroactive to Sep- 
tember 1941. 

Miscellaneous.—In many cities, particularly those affected by war 
activities, there were increases in service charges, such as laundry and 
barber-shop rates, motion-picture admissions, hospital services, and 
auto repairs. Advances in prices for toilet and laundry soap and for 
household supplies made of paper were reported generally throughout 
the country. Newspaper prices were raised in six cities. In most of 
the cities surveyed, rates for automobile insurance were higher than 
in December 1941, the rise occurring early in 1942. 
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TaBLEe 2.—Percent of Change from Feb. 15 to Mar. 15, 1942, in Cost of Goods Purchase: 
by Wage Earners and Lower-Salaried Workers in Large Cities, by Groups of Items 
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1 Based on data for 51 cities. * Based on data for 34 cities. * No change. * Monthly data not availab/: 


TaBLe 3.—Percent of Change in Cost of All Goods Purchased Wage Earners and 
Lower-Salaried Workers in Large Cities, for Specified Periods 


Percent of change | Percent of change 
Mar. 15, | Aug. 15, | 
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Tapie 4.—Indexes of Cost of Goods Purchased by Wage Earners and Lower-Salaried 
. Workers, by Groups of Items, Jan. 15, 1942, to Mar. 15, 1942) 


[Average 1935-39= 100] 
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TaBLe 4.—Indexes of Cost of Goods Purchased by Wage Earners and Lower-Salarie; 
Workers, by Groups of Items, Jan. 15, 1942, to Mar. 15, 1942—Continued 


[Average 1935-39= 100] 
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TasLe 5.—Changes in Rents Paid by Moderate-Income White-Tenant Families in 34 
Large Cities, by Amount of Monthly Rental 





December 1941 to March 1942 
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TABLE 6.—Indexes of Cost o of Goods Purchased by Wage Earners and Lower-Sa!ar 
Workers, by Years, 1935-41, and by Months, January 1941 to March 1942 


[Average 1935-39 = 100} 
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Wage and Hour Statistics 
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EARNINGS IN THE AGRICULTURAL-MACHINERY 
INDUSTRY, 1942! 


Summary 


TO PROVIDE basic information on the effects of the transition to a 
war economy on industrial products, technological processes, occupa- 
tional patterns, and wage structures, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
has undertaken a series of studies of establishments manufacturing 
machinery and allied products. This report on the agricultural- 
machinery industry is the first of the series.’ 

These data, which refer to February and March 1942, show that 
conversion to war production is not as yet far advanced in this industry. 
Conversion will be limited for the immediate present because of the 
obvious necessity for providing agriculture with adequate equipment. 
Information from 55 plants, employing a total of more than 12,000 
wage earners, showed average hourly earnings of 84.1 cents for the 
industry and an average workweek of 40.8 hours. Hourly earnings in 
northern plants were, on the average, more than 26 cents above the 
rate for plants in the South. Size of plant exerted a marked influence 
on earnings; the workers in 25 plants, each employing 50 wage earners 
or less, received an average of 54.2 cents per hour as compared with 
91.7 cents in 8 plants with more than 250 workers each. Wage differ- 
ences between North and South were accentuated by the fact that 
the northern plants are of much larger average size. 

Occupational earnings ranged from 51.2 cents per hour for molders’ 
helpers to $1.107 for skilled drop-hammer operators. Wide differences 
in the earnings in different occupational groups appear in the compari- 
sons of plants of varying size and in different parts of the country. 


Plan of the Survey 


This study of earnings in establishments manufacturing agricultural 
machinery is the first in a series included in a broad survey begun in 
March 1942 by the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ Division of Wage 
Analysis. The principal purpose of this survey is to provide infor- 
mation on some of the effects of the present emergency upon the 
industries producing various types of machinery. It is generally 
known that the transition to a war economy has resulted in profound 


‘ Thissurvey was conducted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ Division of Wage Analysis. The survey 
5 vee and thisreport prepared by Harold R. Hosea with the assistance of Odis C. Clark and George 

. Votava. 

? Brief mimeogra phed reports on each of the industries studied wil] be released as the material beccmes 
available. The first of these reports entitled ‘‘Survey of Machinery and Allied Industries: I. Agricultural 
Machinery,” is now available on request to the Bureau. Others covering plants manufacturing textile 


machinery, mining machinery, oil-field machinery, construction machinery, and miscellaneous industria! 
machinery are in preparation. 
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changes in industrial products, technological processes, occupaticna| 
patterns, and wage structures, but solution of the many economic 
and social problems involved requires more precise information op 
their nature. 

The present survey was thus planned to supply a factual basis {or 
measures looking toward wage adjustments, price control, and the 
conversion of facilities to the war effort and the necessary restrictions 
on production for civilian consumption. In addition to these imme- 
diate objectives, the data also throw light on the specific characterist ics 
of occupational and wage structures in these industries as they hay. 
been affected by the impact of the present emergency. 

Each of the industrial branches to be covered in this series of studies 
has been defined in terms of the principal products of the various 
plants during the year 1939. Thus, the agricultural-machinery industry 
is treated as consisting of the plants which were classified in that 
branch by the 1939 Census of Manufactures, the latest census avail- 
able. Important changes in types are to be expected, especially be- 
cause the war program has accentuated the shifts in production that 
would be expected over a 3-year period. 

In the present case of agricultural-machinery plants, the changes in 
types of products happen to have been relatively unimportant up to 
the present time. Accordingly, the Census classification provides an 
adequate definition of the present-day industry. 

In other machinery industries, to be covered in later reports, the 
changes in product have been very marked. A group of plants, classi- 
fied as constituting an industrial branch in 1939, may be far from a 
homogeneous group at the present time. It is, nevertheless, useful! to 
begin with the 1939 classification as a starting point. The data on 
changes in types of product within a former industry are, in themselves, 
highly significant. Where recent changes in product have had a 
marked effect on the wage structure, an attempt will be made to re- 
classify the establishments in each industry on a basis of their principal 
products at the present time. 

According to the latest Census of Manufactures, there were 31 
plants engaged primarily in the manufacture of agricultural machinery ; 
these plants as a group employed an average of 27,806 wage earners 
during 1939. Of the 317 plants, 100 were employing 5 workers or 
less and were excluded from this survey. The establishments covered 
in this study constitute 25 percent of the remaining 217 plants reported 
by the Census. This sample of plants was selected as far as possible 
to be representative of the industry as a whole with respect to loca- 
tion, size in terms of wage earners, and corporate affiliation. In 
August 1939, the 55 plants covered by the survey employed 8,582 
wage earners. 

bout half (28) of the 55 plants surveyed are in the East North 
Central region (Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, and Wisconsin). 
Another 10 are west of the Mississippi River, 8 in the New England 
and Middle Atlantic regions, and 9 in the South (see table 2, page 1181 
The geographic and size distribution of these 55 plants is essentially 
the same as that for the entire 217 reported in 1939 by the Census. 

Of the 55 plants included in this survey, 25 employed 50 wage earners 
or fewer during the February or March pay-roll period selected for 
study. These plants account for less than 5 percent of the wage earners 
studied. The 22 plants with 51 to 250 wage earners apiece employed 
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a total of 3,270 workers or about 27 percent of all those included in the 
survey: The 8 comparatively large plants (251 or more workers 
apiece) employed 8,235 wage earners or more than two-thirds of the 
total. 

The data for the present survey were collected by trained field 
representatives of the Bureau who visited the plants and analyzed 
pay rolls and other pertinent records. The detailed wage data on 
individual employees were limited to day-shift workers in certain 
occupational groups selected either because of their numerical impor- 
tance or because they are key jobs. In general, however, occupational 
earnings rates were compiled for 80 to 90 percent of the wage earners 
employed on first (daylight) shifts. Most of the earnings data shown 
in this report are based on a representative pay-roll period during 
February-March 1942; in a few plants the period used fell wholly or 
partly in the latter part of January. 


Characteristics of the Industry 
TYPES OF PRODUCT 


The establishments classified by the Census of Manufactures in the 
agricultural-machinery industry include those “primarily engaged in 
the manufacture of agricultural machinery and equipment, except 
tractors, for use in the preparation or maintenance of the soil, the 
planting and harvesting of the crop, preparing crops for market or 
for use in other operations or processes pertaining to agriculture. 
The manufacture of agricultural hand tools is not included in this 
industry.” 

Conversion of facilities to war production appears not to have been 
a major factor in this industry thus far. A relatively high priority 
rating has been assigned by the War Production Board for the manu- 
facture of certain types of farm machinery, and production of some 
forms of equipment during the year ending October 31, 1942, has been 
set at about 83 percent of the 1940 level with provision for 150 percent 
on replacement parts. It is likely that 1943 production of farm ma- 
chinery will be substantially curtailed. The majority of the products 
(in terms of value) of the entire group of 55 plants consisted of agri- 
cultural machinery in 1940 and 1941. During the first 2 months of 
1942, only 1 of the 55 plants reported more than 50 percent of its prod- 
uct as made up of war materials; this was a midwestern plant employ- 
ing slightly more than 200 workers in February 1942. There were, 
however, 3 plants producing some war materials in 1941 and 5 were 
in this category during the first 2 months of 1942. 


LABOR SUPPLY 


Distributions of workers by skill class are available for 8,940 of the 
12,095 workers in the plants surveyed. Of the 8,940 workers, about 
26 B esi may be regarded as skilled workers, 44 percent as semi- 
skilled, and the remaining 30 percent as unskilled. It is believed that 


inclusion of all workers in the plants surveyed would not greatly 
affect this estimate of distribution by skill class. 

Male white workers predominate in this industry; only 282 (2.3 per- 
cent) of the workers in the 55 plants surveyed were Negroes, and all of 
these were er gl po in 16 plants. Negroes constituted from an 
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South, Negroes did not exceed 7 percent of the total number of workers 
in any plant; in 6 plants there were 5 Negroes or less, and 39 reported 
none at all. Negro workers were employed principally as laborers 
helpers, janitors, molders, and in other foundry jobs. 

Women (exclusive of central-office Fos taewe” were employed in }y; 
7 plants. Of the 132 women Sosdihek 121 were employed in 4 plants 
principally as bench assemblers, coremakers, and packagers. | 

Of the 55 plants, 20 were operating under union agreements; in 16 of 
these plants the unions were affiliated with the A. F. of L. ortheC.1.0. 
while 4 plants worked under contracts with independent unions 
Only 1 of the 9 plants in the South reported a union agreement. 


METHODS OF WAGE PAYMENT 


Slightly less than half (48 percent) of the 8,940 workers for whom 
earnings rates were compiled were paid on a straight-time basis; the 
remaining 52 percent were paid on the basis of piece-work or pro- 
duction-bonus systems. 

Overtime at the rate of time and a half for work above 40 hours per 
week was paid in all of the 55 plants studied. In 19 plants this 
penalty rate also applied to any work over 8 hours per day, and 1 
plant reported a daily limit of 9 hours at regular rates. Six plants 
paid double time for all Sunday work, and 1 applied this rate to 
any Sunday work above 5 hours. One plant also paid double time 
for all work above 11 hours per day and/or 56 hours per week. 

Five of the 55 plants paid a 5-percent differential for second-shift 
(evening) work. Four establishments reported a 5-cent and 2 : 
3-cent differential, 1 paid 25 cents additional for each 8 hours of 
evening work, and 2 plants paid 2.5 and 4 cents per hour extra, re- 
spectively, for evening work. Of the total, 41 plants either paid no 
premiums for evening work or reported that they were operating but 
1 shift. Only 8 of the 55 plants reported differential rates for third- 
shift (night) work. Four of the 8 paid an additional 5 cents per hour, 
and, of the other 4, 1 each paid respectively, 5 percent, 10 percent, 
50 cents extra for each 8 hours, and a bonus of a half-hour’s earnings. 


Trend of Employment, Hours, and Hourly Earnings, 1939-42 


The 55 plants included in this survey employed a total of 8,582 wage 
earners during a representative pay-roll period in August 1939; the 
average employment per plant was 156 (table 1). These same plants 


Taste 1.—Employment, A Hourly Earnings, and Average Weekly Hours of 
Workers a 55 Agric -Machinery Plants in Selected Periods, 1939-42 
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employed 12,095 workers, or an average of 220 per plant, during the 
pay-roll period (February or March 1942) on which the present survey 
is based. The small decrease in employment shown in the period 
between April and August 1940 was probably seasonal. The decrease 
between August 1941 and February and March 1942 is too small to 
be highly significant, although the change is in the opposite direction 
to the usual seasonal movement. There are, however, some indications 
that material and skilled-labor shortages may have been involved. 

The average weekly hours worked in these plants increased from 
38.1 in August 1939 to 40.8 in February-March 1942. Except 
for the slight decrease between April and August 1940, which again 
was probably seasonal, average weekly hours show a gradual but 
steady rise. 

Average hourly earnings, including amounts received on account of 
penalty overtime payments, rose from 69.8 cents in August 1939 to 
84.1 cents in February-March 1942. As in the case of average 
weekly hours, the trend of hourly earnings has been steadily upward 
except for the interval April—August 1940. It is believed that these 
average hourly earnings rates are inflated from 1.2 to 2.7 cents by 
the inclusion of penalty overtime payments. Estimated average 
hourly earnings exclusive of these amounts rose from 68.6 cents for 
August 1939 to 81.4 cents during February—March 1942. 


Hourly Earnings and Weekly Hours of Work, February-March 
1942 


Average hourly earnings of the entire 12,095 workers studied 
amounted to 84.1 cents during February or March 1942. Workers 
in the 28 plants in the East North Central region received the highest 
average—87.6 cents per hour. The averages for the two other 
northern regions were 80.1 and 83.7 cents, respectively (table 2). 
Hourly earnings in the 9 southern plants averaged 59.9 cents. 

Plant average hourly earnings in slightly less than half (24) of the 
55 establishments surveyed averaged between 55 and 80 cents. In 
but 5 plants were the average earnings 90 cents or more per hour. 


TaBLe 2.—Distribution of Agricultural-Machinery Plants by Plant Average Hourly 
Earnings and by Region, February-March 1942 
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At the other extreme were 3 plants, all in the South, with average hourly 
earnings below 40 cents. 

Wide variations in plant average earnings were found in estab]ish- 
ments of different sizes. The workers in the 25 plants employing 
50 wage earners or less received an average of 54.2 cents per hour ag 
compared with 91.7 cents earned by the 8,235 employees of the 
largest plants studied (table 3). 


TasLe 3.—Average Hourly Earnings of Agricultural-Machinery Workers, by Size oj 
Plant and Region, February-March 1942 ; 





— 


United States Northern States Southern Stat: 








Aver- r Aver- 
Plant size (wage earners) Num- Num- 
Num- | ber of | , 28° | ber of | , 28° 
ber of k- hourly work- hourly 
plants | “° earn- earn- 


ers ings ers ings 


ber of | ponri 
work- |* 





All plants 55 | 12,095 | $0. 841 11, 129 | $0. 862 


50 workers or under 25 590 . 542 432 . 577 
51-250 workers.........._._. 122} 3,270 . 704 2, 462 . 730 
251 workers and vver_______- 8 | 8,235 , 8, 235 .917 






































! Includes 1 plant in size group 251 and over. 


As already noted, southern workers received about 26 cents less per 
hour, on the average, than northern workers. Part of this difference 
is obviously a reel of the differences in size of plant; the southern 
plants are little more than a third the size of those in the East North 


Central region. Comparison of northern and southern prenis within 


the same size groups reduces the regional difference to about 13 cents 
for small plants and approximately 10 cents for plants in the inter- 
mediate size group. 


OCCUPATIONAL DIFFERENCES IN AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS 


The average hourly earnings of male workers in the occupations 
selected for study ranged from 51.2 cents for molders’ helpers to $1.107 
for class A drop-hammer operators when the entire 55 plants studied are 
considered as a group (table 4). Fourteen occupational groups, which 
included approximately 11 percent of all the male workers, showed 
hourly earnings in excess of $1.00. About 8 percent (754) of the 
workers, distributed among 5 occupational groups, were in occupations 
paying less than 60 cents an hour; one of these groups consisted of 
woman assemblers, class C. 

The separate rates shown for different classes of workers within an 
occupational group are based upon an attempt in each case to deter- 
mine the nature of the workers’ duties in terms of the degrees and types 
of skill required and the amount of responsibility attached to the jobs. 
While earnings rates are naturally correlated with these grade Sasi. 
fications, they have not been used as the principal basis for determining 
them. The criteria for judging skill classes have been applied uni- 
formly among the various plants studied as far as it is possible to do so. 
The wage-rate structure or earnings level within a plant was not used 
as a basis for determining skill class. A turret-lathe operator, for 
example, was reported as a class B worker if his current job conformed 
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to the general criteria established for this class; the fact that one such 
operator In a high-wage plant might receive 15 cents per hour more 
than an employee doing a similar grade of work in a lower wage plant 
was not taken into consideration. The occupational classes A, B, 
and C shown in this report are, in general, comparable with the con- 
cepts of skilled, semiskilled and unskilled workers, respectively. 
However, the popular interpretation of skill classes varies consider- 
ably from industry to industry and among different plants. The 
present classifications represent an attempt to apply uniform standards. 


TaBLe 4.—Average Hourly Earnings on pave. Shift in Selected Occupations in Agri- 



































cultural-Machinery Plants, February-March 1942 
United States | Northern States; Southern States 
—. Aver- Aver- | Aver 
Occupation and class Num-| age | Num-| age | Num- eae 
ber of | hourly | ber of | hourly | ber of | hourly 
workers; earn- |workers| earn- |workers| earn- 
ings 1 | ings! | | ings! 
| 
Male workers: 
Acetylene-burner operators _._..............--..-- 4 (?) 4 (2) | eels 
Apprentices_.....--- 5 nant eat eee ee 65 | $0. 625 59 | $0. 625 6] () 
Assemblers, bench, class A__.....................- lll | .986 99 | .996 | 12 | $0. 898 
Assemblers, bench, class B.._-...........-.------- 456 . 852 402 . 867 54 . 740 
0 ee ee 550 . 783 499 . 817 | 51 | . 455 
Assemblers, floor.............----- kde tie. 382} .891 366 | . 910 | 16 "448 
ob Biknc eects + otncmiews sae * 76 . 832 73 | .838 3] 
Boring-mill operators, class A..............------- 4 (?) J, 
Boring-mill operators, class B_.............------- 23 . 831 21 . 850 | 2/ 
Broaching-machine operators. ...........-..------ 11 | ..909 | ll i ee, ae 
eR RS a: 96 | 1.082 | 87 | 1.096 | 9) @ 
SPE SR eee ae 129; .944 | 117 | . 975 12 . 638 
ks se cian 14] .879 | Sf, al 
os EERE Sere 32) .774; 31| .776 | 1] @ 
NS ttn nck ubbbewdt tone 6| @) 5 @) | 1! @® 
Carpenters, flask........._.---_- RE alate | 11] 819 | gy | ee Oe 
CS Se oh cota enenpitidaie Be ween | 169 . 790 151 | . 832 | 18 | . 442 
ERR el RT | 22 | 1.053 | 22] 1.053 | wis, 
EE i. a hc acdeducadancns Hy Cnadidlibae 45 . 859 45 - )} ae 
Oupe ees. ......4...- erties SP a ee 5} (®) 3; @ | 2) (2) 
ESTES 9 80 | .995 | 71 | 1.031 | uv (?) 
I eee os... cb aebdbenwes Aaned 45 | .887 | 45 | i 
RES Ee ae dupe mets 31 | .653 | 28 | .668 | 3 (?) 
I HEB TOT SIRS: Fa 3; @ 3 ie ERS a 
EEE SE ES Se a RT 26} .804 26 | _ » =Seee ae 
2 eR ELVES SS, SES aa 18 | .844 wy © Lees }---. 
Cupola tenders... .........--- PES 24) . 657 | 23 |  . 667 | 1} () 
Cupola tenders’ helpers............-..------ cael 21 | .714 16 | .766 | 5 (?) 
EN COE OS ay ee 19 . 847 | i8 . 849 | l (2) 
Drill-press operators, class A._.....-...-.--- 28 | .888 | 24 . 899 | 4| 
Drill-press operators, class B................ 199 |. 821 | 181 | . 849 | is| .544 
Drill-press operators, class C...................-..| 159 | .729| 154]. 737 5| 
Drop-hammer operators, class A _- Pabecesencol 71 | 1.107 | 62 | 1.148 | 9; ©@ 
Drop-hammer operators, class B__-.-._....-..----} 62 | .870 | 50 | . 955 12 . 515 
PI fo thn ctindencnencce «+e tees BT 28 | 983 | 27 |. 978 | 1} @® 
“Sst iS ses 28 681 | 27 - 690 | l (2) 
Firemen, stationary boiler. --..........------ 65 | .676 | 59 | =. 698 | 6; 
Flask and pattern carriers... ............-- by ti, 14 | 774 | 7 ee 
Foremen, working, class A-..____._.____- NE tel | 71} 1.013} 41] .935 | 30 | 1.120 
Foremen, working, class B_.._._.- I ES MORE. | 80] = 903 | 65 | .920 | 15 | 831 
Foremen, working, class C_........... ....._-- : 48 | .810 | 38 |. 836 | =.) 988 
Gear cutters, class B_.._-._...___--- kA cpitdnaie 3| @ | 3} @ | i = i 
Grinding-machine operators, class A ._.......-..- 42 | 1.064 | 38 | 1.080 | 4; 
Grinding-machine operators, class B ---..---.---- | 134] .721 130 | .724 | 4) @) 
Grinding-machine operators, class C ......._..--- 7 (7) | 3; @® | 4/ (@) 
lili i a aE saad t 3) @ 2 (3) | ] (2) 
Heat treaters, class A __- 26 | 1.082 24 | 1.096 | 2 | (3) 
Se 35| .9:8 | 32 | 1.010 | 3} 
Helpers, journeymen’s_.-..........-....-------- 131 | . 633 | 102 | .691 | 29| .427 
Helpers, machine operators’... -- -ao-ze-----| 199] .625] 168] .649 31} .492 
Inspectors, class A-............--- MAES 38 | .937 37 | . 932 | 1} ® 
Inspectors, class B_--.-- aT FEE seit 82 | .833 | 78 - 840 | 4 (2) 
i nackinanabacamseras-cesds 79| .701 74| .8i1 5 (2) 
kt AG ap IIa ee 123 | .622 118 . 635 | 5 (2) 
i ee 13 | .924 i3 | .924 ss 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 4.—Average hoe Earnings on Daylight Shift in Selected Occupations in A gr). 




















cultural-Mac Plants, February-March 1942—Continued , 
are 
1p 
United States | Northern States! Southern State: rf , 
: the 
; Aver- Aver- | Ay wO 
Occupation and class Num- age Num- age Num. | ~ are 
ber of | hourly | ber of | hourly | ber of | hourly 
workers} earn- |workers| earn- |workers erp. age 
ings i ings 1 | ings me 
Ts eT on 
Male workers—Continued. - 
RPE, 1 SAI cle TER OY ae 519 | $0. 593 419 | $0. 641 100 | $0.39) wo 
Laborers, foundry... ................ Piedbbabe arr 176 . 693 173 . 696 3 1) - 
FY cel OS 2 a aT 10|. .781 i > 7 aM § sol 
Lathe operators, engine, class A____..._.._.__.__-- 48 . 926 48 . | a 23 the 
Lathe operators, engine, class B_._............-.- 69 . 764 63 . 790 6 ° 
Lathe operators, engine, class C______.-- seh Ree 4 (?) 4 oo ae hig 
Lathe operators, turret, class A___............---- 24 974 22 . 986 2 : 
Lathe operators, turret, class B.........-...---_-- 92 | .899 88 | .916 4; a art 
Lathe operators, turret, class C_...........------- 5 (?) 5 , == on 
i ee as 11 . 950 10 - 993 l 2 
a a eee 17 . 862 17 _ |e pls 
Fn tenccbocastan 13 . 585 13 - ae lu 
Learners, machine operators and other_.._.-.----- 43 | .636 ae | Se 
Machinists... _....--- A aia GE s4 . 919 82 917 2 th 
Metal-saw operators. ..................-...- ainsi 11 . 894 11 c. , 
Milling-machine operators, class A__.............- 17 | 1.027 7). Bee L.....-- 1Zé 
Milling-machine operators, class B__-.......------ 27 . 903 24 . 924 3 
a SRE cel 6 ot ER 73 . 929 73 {a 
0 Se "SRE ‘Tea gre 147 . 883 91 . 962 56 | 755 be 
AS AE TE TEE LL I 94 . 907 7 . 894 24 | 4 y 
RE! EE RS 5 ,.7 SS 83 . 512 37 . 659 46 9 we 
Molders, machine, class A...........-.--.-------- 215 | 1.067 206 | 1.062 9 I 
Molders, machine, class B.................-..---- 194 . 953 191 . 955 3 ph 
ace cnn tae hasheeknikuchamhoaeodines 115 . 722 104 . 739 ll} @ no 
EET CIO eee ee 55 741 55 > == 
ee oak ee a ualiedia 89 786 80 | .822 9 0" 
ibd kn nwdn comune cinbmnomietion’ 62 838 57 - 846 5 | 
EE RE 7 . 992 67 | 1.009 5 | 
. IR 6 eines cme 58 . 980 51 . 996 7 wi 
CO ae ee . 26 912 25 . 920 1} @ . oe 
Planer operators.................._- ail Sed 12 . 841 ll . 888 1} @ we 
Power shear operators...................----- 119 . 907 107 . 937 12} © to 
REEL EN Ee pe 15 1. 002 15 | 1.002 
Punch-press operators, class A.............----- 28 - 985 2: - 995 3 | sh 
Punch-press operators, class B_..._...__.._---- 279 . 842 266 . 853 13 | 628 
Punch-press operators, class C_........_--- a 101 . 653 94 . 657 7 
DUNN TIO. ono oso na =s~-.~...-- 33 . 858 33 t / 7 re 
Repairmen, product, class B_....---- in. TP EF 4 (?) 2 (2) 2 | 
Repairmen, product, class C__--- by aay OR ax 3 (2) 3 (2) Rize is, OC 
i TEE A, : 31 . 887 | 30 . 900 l 
5 <  * SPA ILS 6} @® te <4 oe a LO 
Sand mixers, machine......................--..- il . 810 il ,o0p4.....- a dle 
a SE COS a 7 (?) 6 (2) 1 rae 
Screw-machine operators, class A_.-._- i ale RS eS 12; 1.098 11 1. 116 1 I 
Screw-machine operators, class B.--.-.--..-._-- ‘ 3 (?) 2 (?) 1 th 
EEE IE NI ST ASE Ro Ys . 878 &9 . 893 9 | 
RS ge SR 12 . 898 12 | se 
Sheet-metal operators, class A_..............-.--- 31 . 860 31 _ ae : 
Sheet-metal operators, class B_._..........---.-- - 56 . 760 56 iF Bit i. ID 
lll i ASE TE A A 200 .7 179 . 744 21 v4 re 
i TE EE i. IS RE 15 . 905 15 fo 
TE oo di cenmcnacmgarndieiom pA, Tea ae oe : 5 (2) 5 (2) ae q 
i i nets adibhesinadebone 3 (4) 2 (2) 1 (2 
Thread-milling machine operators... .-.......---- 19 . 858 19 “ | ae ei 
yi 7 +... es CS dy EE 2 Se oe 87 . 635 7 . 644 10 SI 
pS DLS SR aE ET Le 138 | 1.003 133 | 1.006 5 (2 ' 
Tool-grinder operators._..............------ EF 12 . 873 12 - 873 }.-... sha 
DTT eee a, wb seneinwok 208 . 664 200 . 676 8 
pc SS ERS SS ey er 71 . 789 65 . 801 6 
EN eS Fe IE ee see 39 .714 35 . 746 4 (? 
i a lanes eens qmdaiiinil 31 . 821 31 cS 
FT Bie a ll OP! STM Sagat BYE 18 | 1.036 18 | 1.036 
NG IS Te ee ee nee re 101 595 90 . 615 11 43 
I nn BO ee EY 141 | 1.050 139 | 1.055 2 
oa iainte eke Sen caknwadounbs a 89 1018 82]; 1.060 7 
Woodworkers... .......- ond dg ; 139 . 725 101 . 813 38 1H 
Female workers: 
Assemblers, bench, class C__. ; 38 . 584 38 . 584 —. 
| ae > 6 aehelillnasncindipainn 6 (2) 6 (2) ee 
I MIEN. fics. nc benccbatienmucseues 20 (?) 20 (?) 




















' Averages are based on actual earnings exclusive of penalty overtime payments 
? Number of plants and/or workers too small to justify computation of an average; data on number 
workers are included in such cases to provide additional information on occupational distribution. 
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The numbers of workers classified in the several occupational groups 
are too small to justify detailed comparisons on a regional basis. In 
certain occupations, however, there are sufficient data to emphasize 
the differences between northern and southern plants. Of the 7,981 
workers in northern plants for whom earnings are shown, 12.8 percent, 
are distributed among the 16 occupational groups which show aver- 
ages above $1 per hour; in the southern plants one group including 
only 30 workers, or 4.9 percent of the total for whom adequate data 
are available, received as much as $1 per hour; all of these were class A 
working foremen, one of the two occupational groups for which the 
southern exceeded the northern average. It is unlikely, however, 
that this isolated case is significant. The majority of the large (and 
high-wage) plants are in the North. In many such plants, foremen 
are assigned exclusively to supervisory work and were, therefore, 
omitted from the survey by definition. In the South, where smaller 
plants predominate, the foreman frequently combines his supervisory 
duties with some sort of skilled work; such workers were included in 
the study. ‘This comparison thus reflects differences in plant organ- 
ization rather than wage-rate variation. 

The higher rate earned by floor molders in the South appears to 
be the result of a difference in the division of labor between these 
workers and their helpers. It will be noted that the smaller southern 
plants show a much higher ratio of helpers to molders than do the 
northern plants; further, the helpers in the southern plants receive far 
lower rates than those current in the generally larger northern plants. 

Only 2 occupational groups, including less than 1 percent of the 
workers in northern plants, earned less than 60 cents per hour on the 
average; 12 occupational categories, which included two-thirds of the 
total workers in the South for whom comparable data are available, 
showed earnings below 60 cents per hour. 

Just as average earnings for plants tend to vary significantly in 
relation to the number of workers employed, it is apparent that 
occupational rates also reflect differences in size of plant. In order 
to compare occupational rates in large and small plants, it is obviously 
desirable to eliminate any regional wage differences as far as possible. 
The data shown in table 5 are, therefore, limited to the 28 plants in 
the East North Central region. 

The numbers of workers in many of the occupational groups are 
insufficient to permit any reliable comparison of rates within this 
region. There are, however, 11 groups which are believed to be ade- 
quate for this purpose. In all of these occupations the average 
earnings of workers in plants with fewer than 100 wage earners are 
substantially lower than the rates in establishments with 100 or more 
workers. The differences range from 13 cents per hour for class A 
floor assemblers to 48 cents for class C bench assemblers. In all but 
3 of the 11 occupational groups for which comparisons are possible, 
the differences amount to more than 25 cents per hour. For class A 
and class B bench assemblers, class B engine-lathe operators, and 
class B grinding-machine operators the differences in average rates 
per hour are not less than 30 cents. The differences are, in general, 
somewhat larger in occupational groups in which piece rates are com- 
mon in the larger plants. 

Even when the plants employing more than 1,000 workers are 
excluded, the same general tendency is apparent. In all but 1 of the 
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11 occupational groups, the average rates in plants employing betw eo, 
100 and 1,000 workers are greater than in plants employing less ¢),, 
100 workers. The margin of difference in average rates ranges {ror, 
1 cent for class B drill-press operators to 34 cents for class C benc}, 
assemblers. 

Further evidence of the relationship between plant size and oc: ipa- 
tional rates is demonstrated by the fact that the exclusion of plant: 
employing over 1,000 workers lowered the average rates for the large, 
plants in each of the occupational groups compared. 


TaBie 5.—Average Hourly Earnings of Agricultural-Machinery Workers in East \ or 
Central Region, by Occupation and Size of Plant, February-March 1942. 


—$—$ 





Plants employing— 





100 or more workers 





























Less t! " 
: 100 to 1,000 workers 
Occupation and class Total workers 
Aver- Aver- Aver- 
Num- age Num- age Num- age 
ber of | hourly | ber of | hourly | ber of | hourly 
workers; earn- |workers| earn- |workers ea: 
ings ings | in 
Bench assemblers, class A... ...............-...-...- 65 | $1.08 13 | $0.83 | 7 $0.7 
Bench assemblers, class B_._____- cat ESTERS 263 .92 63 .70 33 f 
Bench assemblers, class O......................... 305 88 136 m| 16 
Floor assemblers, class A... ................-...----.. 22 86 14 81 | ll 
Drill-press operators, class B_..............._.___.__. 144 90 20 63 | 21 
Engine-lathe operators, class B..............__..____. 32 92 18 70 | 13 
Grinding-machine operators, class B_............_____| 79 82 33 63 | 24 ‘ 
EEE bin ch ctidnadinechipicccsececctcssecledcex 323 65 131 48 | 15 42 
Packers............. EI TE FE PRR PY ene | 60 78 35 69 | 12 52 
Turret-lathe operators, class B_.........._.._.._._____ 56 96 17 84 8 
Watchmen. .__.. CRE A TRS CY ON EE | 45 68 11 | 54 | 18 45 
rPooeeoes 
WAGE-RATE CHANGES 'IN UNITED STATES 
INDUSTRIES 


THE following table gives information concerning wage-rate adjust- 
ments occurring during the month ending February 15, 1942, as 
shown by reports received from manufacturing and nonmanufacturing 
establishments which supply employment data to the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

As the Bureau’s survey does not cover all establishments in an 
industry and, furthermore, as some firms may have failed to report 


wage-rate changes, these figures should not be construed as represent- 
ing the total number of wage changes occurring in manufacturing and 


nonmanufacturing industries. 
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ebruary 15, 1942 | 
LD 
———_ 
m | Establishments Employees A verage 
h | et 
P- - 
Num- = a 
0. wage 
i Group and industry Total | berre-| ' Total | Number rates of 
ts number |porting| | number | receiving | employ- 
covered in- covered | increases | ees hav- 
CI creases | ing in- 
| creases 
manufacturing pudehtdapabwwe$dibcabsapdbidnsanatl 34, 065 7478| 7,999,220 | 151,709 7.9 
th an ee EE ee ae ee oe 12, 967 366]| 4, 573, 867 96, 533 | 8.0 
Nondurable goods iaiciaiaiaieieideieieieiiiaiaiaaaiaeeiee 21, 098 8812) 3,425,353 | 55, 176 | 7.8 
~ iron and steel and their products, not including ma- 
Ne ee a ae 2, 595 77 1, 146, 489 19, 571 | 6.8 
Blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling mills.____- 331 7 578, 779 4, 263 | 6.4 
Bolts, nuts, washers, and cel aiidensodec 67 3 19, 008 351 6.8 
Forgings, tae os 103 4 23, 206 731 4.9 
: ete nA Sha tnbhawss oc cupdndsacecees 154 5 41, 871 2, 566 5.1 
, PN tien ockbclbhccncumdeusecendne 105 7 26, 137 1, 517 5.5 
Stamped and enameled ware._.._____...._____... 249 4 45, 830 2, 363 6.1 
Steam and hot-water heating apparatus and steam 
det nctd cath dih.canccdiiipnctoace 118 4 7, 434 1, 556 8.7 
ng ES SE - en eens 245 8 35, 589 239 | 8.7 
Structural and ornamental metalwork....______. 299 9 36, 333 1, 870 | 10. 2 
Tin cans and other tinware- 115 3 31, 623 770 9,1 
Tools (not including edge tools, machine tools, 
gS Si ee ae 127 7 20, 402 1, 690 5.1 
Screw-machine products.._............-..-.-.-.-- 90 4 27, 053 214 6.9 
Machinery, not including transportation equipment..| 3,925 144 | 1,363,818 27, 127 6.9 
7 Agricul implements (including tractors) - - __- lll 6 68, 235 420 5.6 
f Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies_. 616 19 (2) 4, 301 7.2 
‘ Engines, turbines, water wheels, and windmills_-_ 87 7 (?) 3, 016 4.3 
7 Foundry and machine-shop products i eeaseentane ia 2, 285 83 442, 550 13, 664 7.0 
62 ticket bnvccutccceecachecnndéccusee 184 6 (?) 926 9.0 
59 Radios and ppeeahe ay See ee eee 83 5 62, 968 2, 019 7.8 
5 Textile machinery and parts._....._............-. 123 4 22, 441 58 10. 5 
42 Machine-tool accessories.___.....................- 124 7 () 1, 063 7.1 
AY ar sa ID ig ch dth a ocictuntibiew nection 893 18 | 1,176, 515 11, 284 13.8 
45 cit Rte cehecdodcetertiitinttinebec 133 3 (?) 851 9.6 
asteenaiilion at atte EE aces: Gane iis il 399 8 334, 667 2, 900 11.8 
_ nities thbstiece dicmidiethanocawdiidinabnodne 251 5 (?) 4,811 21.2 
Nonferrous metals and their products............._._- 1, 124 35 291, 876 11, 479 6.7 
Aluminum manufactures_......................-- 53 3 (2) 1, 057 7.2 
Brass, bronze, and copper products.._.__....._____- 357 15 (2) 7, 822 6.3 
i lt RE is ARI 8: 144 5 8, 365 339 9.9 
Smelting and refining of scrap metal._....._______ 31 3 4,119 | 404 8.4 
Nonferrous metals and products, not elsewhere 
EES le ot A ty is BE. 67 3 22, 523 408 9.3 
t- Lumber and allied products..........--------------- 2, 844 54| 363,800} 8,390 7.5 
BR tae tn pA ES ig Recta yer mS 751 6 115, 240 | 627 6.6 
is bem sy 
. EA AY SE ES Se Em 560 16 38, 834 2, 372 7.4 
'S AS SL aS ae 736 14 138, 901 4, 603 7.0 
yf Wood turned and shaped_.__............-......-- 95 3 7, 837 307 12.3 
Wooden boxes, other than cigar................__. 146 5 15, 283 239 9.4 
Mattresses and bed springs........._....._.__.__- 205 4 11, 640 64 9.0 
- Lumber and allied products, not elsewhere 
ee re eee Me eR i lth Dale HS 184 4 21, 362 164 12.5 
; ae clay, and glass products. .....................- 1, 586 38 231, 369 18, 682 8.4 
6 a Lal SC RS ee eee: 132 21 33, 884 11, 978 9.3 
d re 2 hit cettinvethdiindtinkos<cicmaninnied 24 3 8, 373 3, 647 5.3 
Stone, clay, and glass products not elsewhere 
lle AE, EL TE ee 52 3 , 578 $23 5.8 
a their products_._...... og a 774 65 | 1,441,765 10, 225 7.3 
Aa = 6 2nd teomere canainmneatenticien 449 37 1, 039, 606 6, 788 8.2 
Cotton a 832 5 461, 088 1, 559 | 6. 4 
ES Ce RT RR, Bs Let ee e 511 5 111, 184 604 | 7.2 
Silk and rayon goods..._..................... 467 8 77, 757 1, 166 | 10.7 
Woolen and worsted goods iS LES. 419 4 | 163, 204 759 | 9.3 
a cabdinpabanen 3, 325 28 | 402, 159 3, 437 | 5.5 
I 1,111 3 160, 328 1, 009 4.3 
es emmanuel 1,178 6 | 9%, 143 378 5.3 
| Ee ee Naa aaa re 154 5 9, 596 176 8.4 
Textiles not elsewhere classfied.__.....______. 370 8 45, 985 874 4.8 





See footnotes at end of table. 
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Wage-Rate Changes Reported by Manufacturing and Nonmanufacturing E:tablis}, 
Buri uring Month Ending Fanet 15, 1942'—Continued’ - 
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_ 
| Establishments Employees Average 
| percent. 
age 
Num- Change 
D Wage 
Group end industry Total | berre-| Total Number | rates of one 
number |porting| number | receiving cmap. 
covered in- covered | increases | ees ) 
creases ir ie 
} cre as Se 
+ 
MI 
Leather and its manufactures_______ | Ee } 1, 052 16 240, 484 3, 204 
Leather... --- aE Tat 181 8 41, 562 1, 816 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings Cee 122 3 10, 654 137 
Food and kindred products...........................| 5,285 114 482, 269 10, 978 | 0.7 
| a ESSE Oh RE ELF. ; 1, 025 7 81, 959 96 
Rovere ; Uf SS ae exo 611 6 42, 052 2 | 
aS Rh cad ; a a 318 3 5, 569 30 | T EM. 
Canning and ——,- teen el ae 1, 072 54 71, 934 4, 282 | 4s 
GREED 0 ocnddbcddew cscs enn. on sceren-s0s 275 7 38, 841 1, 959 | 5.7 a 40 
PRR nchltt theeocde 2 SOS ae 335 12 15, 675 1, 106 | 17 
ee ee... 267 6 8,614 149 Fair 
Slaughtering and meat packing......._.__._____.__- 332 5 141, 849 47 7.9 19 4S 
Food not elsewhere classified................_... 656 13 38, 547 1, 490 | 1! ad é 
l 
pe EE, = a 221 2 72, 081 1, 509 | 7.3 a 
eo, 5 chaps onawabepebens ‘ 3, 966 108 401, 289 13, 701 | 6.8 
ee ln. cnacehadesssmeniicnnaae 666 13 51, 627 1, 813 5 9 
Paper and pulp__.___....._..._--- it: ea 421 26 138, 694 6, 497 | 77 MW. 
Printing and. publishing: 
ob... ey Se | 1,626 31 79, 219 910 | 7 
Newspapers and periodicals. _ Pere 2 ae 743 12 62, 282 701 | i 
SE tiddbiabaasicdncecsenges ee ae es 61 12 6, 500 2, 345 j 
Paper goods not elsew here classified........____- 150 6 25, 415 814 8.9 che! 
I a, A OF 89 4 8, 408 148 6.1 bids 
Chemical, petroleum, and coal products__.___.__._.- 2, 477 44 444, 938 6, 814 | 8.4 and 
EN gn ie 253 6 89, 917 1, 476 | 67 - 
Druggists’ preparations. bas Bp ewe Se AO 91 5 15, 190 7 | % ing 
Fertilizers. _---- Se ee eee es eee oe 331 4 20, 910 938 9. f I 
Paints and varnishes. - See oe 503 13 25, 048 628 9 D 
Chemicals not elsewhere classified... ___- 234 8 035 406 & 8 Ark 
Rubber products. - ES CEA eee ¢ 276 s| 133,534] 4,149 49 of ¢ 
Rubber goods, other_. OE REIN EEE * 221 s 52, 552 al 19 of é 
TEE SRS A ee See 1, 097 24 208, 993 4, 506 | 7.7 Els 
EE ee a! he ae 56 3 6, 534 108 | LL.§ f 
Instruments—professional, scientific, and com- Or V 
ier = EE i RSS, : 76 3 ? 1, 208 
Missslianesus industries not’elsewhere classified __ 630 12 62, 197 1, 360 | 
All nonmanufacturing amet hexanal construc- | 
Ts. nndiebieeitinnmtinmememese .| 3 86, 200 557 | 3 2,944, 700 20, 386 
Metalliferous mining - - ig eel © 3 380 10 3 76, 000 4, 173 4 / 
Quarrying and nonmetallic mining i 21,090 6 3 38, 800 218 | 8 re 
Public utilities: | kni 
Telephone and telegraph............_...._..._.| %9, 680 224 3 338, 200 9, 551 7.( d 
Electric light and power.....______- | $2,750 54| 2212 500 1, 324 | 47 or 
- a railways and busses__.___- ; j 3 340 8 3 132, 700 440 | 11.7 ord 
e: 
SP ye Cane ees See oe 314, 190 Ot 3 343, 900 1, 837 | 7.8 sec 
Ee aa i NE | SP 7, ie 3 47, 640 131 3 972, 700 737 8 ind 
Hotels (year-round) icaialiitteaec See OOS eee 2 1, 860 12 3 138, 400 197 | ls 
“or aa ES yee PPR ER ye 5 381, 400 261 a9 194 
Dyeing and cleaning__- 2) REIT TOES. 3 830 4 3 17, 400 94 | 6.8 7] 
Ea er a aaa aa is | 32,600 5| 2124600 60 y.4 wi 
1 Figures are not given for some industries to avoid disclosure of information concerning individua! esta!- 
———. They hy however, included where practicable in “all manufacturing,” and in the various 
matey penne. No decreases reported. 
7 Included in group totals but not 5s avediabie for publication separately. ; 
3 Approximate—based on previous month’s sample. to 
1] 
1] 
a 
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MINIMUM RATES UNDER FAIR LABOR STANDARDS 
AND PUBLIC CONTRACTS ACTS 


40-Cent Minimum for Property Motor Carriers 


EMPLOYEES in the property motor carrier industry are entitled to 
a 40-cent hourly minimum wage, by order of the Administrator of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act.' That rate became effective on March 16, 
1942. For the purpose of the order the property motor carrier 
industry covers all occupations in the industry, including clerical, 
maintenance, shipping, and selling occupations. 


40- and 50-Cent Wage for Chemical and Related Products Industry * 


The prevailing minimum wage to be applicable on all contracts for 
chemicals and related products subject to the Public Contracts Act, 
bids for which are solicited or negotiations otherwise commenced on 
and after April 28, 1942, has been set at 40 or 50 cents an hour, accord- 
ing to geographic area, by determination of the Secretary of Labor. 
In Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, 
Arkansas, Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, Florida, and the District 
of Columbia, the rate established is 40 cents an hour or $16 per week 
of 40 hours, arrived at upon either a time or a piece-work basis. 
Elsewhere the 50-cent hourly rate and $20 weekly rate for 40 hours 
of work apply. 


40-Cent Rate for Knitted Outerwear Industry * 


A wage order establishing a 40-cent an hour minimum wage in the 
knitted-outerwear industry became effective on April 20, 1942, by 
order of the Administrator of the Fair Labor Standards Act. The 
order also restricts home work after November 30, 1942. This is the 
second time an order has been promulgated for the knitted-outerwear 
industry, a 35-cent rate having been established effective July 1, 
1940.4 Approximately 6,000 of the 23,500 workers in the industry 
will receive direct wage increases as a result of the 40-cent minimum. 


36-Cent Rate for Seamless-Hosiery Industry 


A rate of 36 cents an hour, or $14.40 for 40 hours, has been declared 
to be the prevailing minimum wage to be paid employees engaged in 


' Federal Register (Washington), February 14, 1942 (p. 994). 

1 Idem, April 1, 1942 (p. 2514). 

*U. 8. Department of Labor. Wage and Hour Division. Press release No. R. 1769. 
‘See Monthly Labor Review, September 1940 (p. 554). 
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producing seamless hosiery for Government contraets, under , @ * °*! 
determination issued by the Secret of Labor effective on Marc) tent | 
30, 1942. This change was made following (he issuance of a wag on 
order establishing the 36-cent rate under - Fair Labor Standards condi 
Act. By an earlier determination of the Secretary of Labor, effectiys of th 
August 2, 1937, the prevailing minimum aide the Public Contracts je !™ | 
Act was 35 cents hourly.® and 
were 
40-Cent Hourly Wage for Textile Industry 5 
An order of the Administrator of the Fair Labor Standards \¢; work 
established a minimum wage of 40 cents an hour in the textile jp. wage 
dustry, effective April 20, 1942.7 The 40-cent rate is the hiches 40 he 
that may be fixed under the wage-order procedure. It supersedes unde 
37%-cent minimum effective June 30, 1941. The original wage order _ 
for the industry established a 32-cent wage as of October 24, 1939: oe 
ce . 
20-Cent Wage for Railroads and Property Carriers in Puerto Ric - 
prev: 
Employees in the railroad and property-carrier industry of Puert: work 
Rico are entitled to a minimum wage of 20 cents an hour, effectiy, end 
April 7, 1942, under the terms of a wage order issued by the Adminis- wae 
trator of the Fair Labor Standards Act.* The industry is defined a: been 
any railroad carrier under public franchise which engages in ¢!) dines 
transportation of passengers and property in commerce which receives = 


not less than $25,000 annually for passenger transportation or whic! 
derives at least 10 percent of its total operating revenues from suc! 


15,0! 


service, and any railway express company and any trucking firm o: T 
company which engages in the transportation of property in com- a 
merce or of property necessary to the production of goods for com- a 
merce. The order does not cover carriers directly or indirectly owned = 
or controlled by a company primarily engaged in manufacturing rr 
processing, wholesaling or other nontransportation activity, or per- | : 
forming any transportation functions for such a company. al 
woroen It 

esta 

OPERATIONS UNDER FAIR LABOR STANDARDS Lah 
ACT, 1941 Qs 

clos 

MORE than 12 percent of all establishments believed to be subjec' felt 
to the wage and hour law were inspected in the fiscal year 1941 Ww ind 
secure compliance with its terms, and many thousands of thos rep: 
not visited are known to be paying average wages much higher thai may 
the minimum required by the terms of the statute. Many industries ser” 
also comply with the hours standards, either voluntarily, as a mati typ 
of custom, or in conformity with collective agreements. Therefor stit 
in ‘the annual report of the Wage and Hour Division of the |):- me 


partment of Labor for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1941," the view 


; Department of Labor. Division of Public Contracts. Press Release No. 131-42, dated Marc! 
See Monthly Labor Review, September 1941 (p. 715), and October 1940 (p. 810). 
1 Federal (Washington), April 4, 1942 (pp. 2594- S 
* See Mon Labor Review for September 1940 (p. 554) and July 1941 (p. 170). 
* Federal (Washington) April 7, 1942 (p. 2615). 
*U. 8. De mt of Labor. age and Hour mn. Annual Report for the Year Ended Ju: 
1941. W. nm, 1942. 
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s expressed that the objectives sought were attained ‘to a large ex- 
tent during the year. 

Since 1938, a the wage and hour law was enacted, economic 
conditions have changed greatly. At that time a large proportion 
of the working population was unemployed and wage rates were at a 
low level. Substantial gains in employment occurred subsequently, 
and when the report under review was prepared, labor shortages 
were developing in some industries, although there was still some un- 
employment. Cost of living mounted, and though it was accompan- 
ied by a substantial number of wage increases, many unorganized 
workers failed to share in these wage rises. For them the statutory 
wage of 30 cents an hour would yield $624 annually if they worked 
40 hours weekly for 52 weeks, and the highest minimum contemplated 
under the law—40 cents hourly—would yield $832 on the same full- 
time basis. 

Twelve orders raising wages above the statutory minimum of 30 
cents an hour became effective during the year. These orders and 
the five affecting wages in Puerto Rico, together with six that were 
previously issued, brought direct wage increases to more than 700,000 
workers. Recommendations by wage committees, pending at the 
end of the fiscal year, if put into effect, would bring the total receiving 
wage increases to over 1,000,000. By June 30, 1941, committees had 
been appointed to investigate and make recommendations relating 
to minimum rates of pay for practically all lower paid branches of 
general industry except agricultural-product industries. A conserva- 
tive estimate places coverage of the Fair Labor Standards Act at 
15,500,000 wage earners. 

The highest hourly minimum wage that may be established by 
wage order is 40 cents. The rate or rates recommended must not be 
such as to curtail employment substantially. Studies of the economics 
and wage practices of three industrial 'groups—seamless hosiery, 
textiles, and men’s cotton garments—were made to ascertain the effects 
of the wage orders after they had been in operation for some months. 
In all three the minimum hourly wages at first established by wage 
order were subsequently raised upon committee recommendation. 

It is sometimes contended by students of management that the 
establishment of minimum wages stimulates the employer’s ingenuity. 
Labor is only one element in production costs, but when other costs 
rise there is a tendency to reduce wages. This avenue of escape is 
closed when minimum rates are in effect. The extent to which plants 
felt the impact of the minimum-wage standard in the seamless-hosiery 
industry, for example, cannot be measured, but the wage and hour 
report states: ‘It is reasonable to suppose that wage advances of the 
magnitude experienced by many sar in the seamless industry 
served to stimulate the exercise of managerial ingenuity.” One 
type of adjustment that may be open when wage levels rise is to sub- 
stitute new equipment for old or to”make alterations in old equip- 
ment to increase its efficiency. 

_ Progress in enforcing the wage and hour law can be measured only 
in comparison with the total amount of work needed. 

The number of establishments covered by the law fluctuates from 
year to year. During the fiscal year 1940-41, the report estimates 
the 15,500,000 covered employees were working in more than 360,000 
establishments. In all, 48,449 complaint and routine cases were 
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closed after inspections in the fiscal year covered. Violations wor, 
found in 31,493, and there were no violations in the remaining 16.95, 
Routine cases of inspection (27,899) exceeded the number of comp|ain; 
cases (20,550). The incidence of violations was relatively greater j, 
complaint than in routine cases, as is shown in the following tab), 


giving the results of the inspection work for the year ended June 39, 
1941. 


Results of Inspection for all Closed Cases and for Closed Complaint and Routine Case, 
Fiscal Year 1941 





LL , 


| Complaint 























Nature of closing Total cases cases | Routing 
Cases closed... 48, 449 20, 550 
Violations found__.__.. - 31,493 4,53| 
Restitution cases____ 18, 975 10, 575 
Civil actions required_.......____. 1, 737 912 
Criminal actions required______- 48 41 
Minor violations, no restitution 12, 518 3, 938 
Establishments out of business 492 492 |. 
No violations found ___. 16, 956 6, 037 
ec emaleeoed 7, 488 3, 020 
In compliance... _. 8, 976 2, 525 
POOOON 


GUARANTEED WORK FOR URUGUAYAN PACKING. 
HOUSE WORKERS! 


A MINIMUM working month of not less than 100 hours, covering a 
period of 100 days during the post wool-clip season, is guaranted to 
the workers of four specified Uruguayan packing plants by a decree 
of December 26, 1941, effective from January 2, 1942, Tete of its 
publication in the Diario Oficial. A worker is to be paid the same 
wage as he was earning during the “‘clip.’’ 

All workers who, by October 30, 1942, shall have worked a year 
in the packing plant, and those who in the future may reach such « 
term of service, are entitled to this benefit. 

Each year the Executive Authority, through the Ministry of In- 
dustries and Labor, will fix the period during which the 100-day 
guaranty wil) occur. 





1 From report of Robert G. Glover, United States commercial attaché at Montevideo, Uruguay. 
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Labor Turn-Over 
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LABOR TURN-OVER IN MANUFACTURING, 1930-41 


\ STABILIZED working force is one of the first considerations in 
the attainment of efficient production schedules. Although complete 
stability is neither desirable nor wholly attainable, the experience of 
many establishments has proved that excessive changes in personnel 
lower the volume and increase the cost of production, and that a great 
part of the social and economic waste involved as a result of a rapidly 
shifting work force can be reduced by better personnel management. 
As measurement is prerequisite to accurate understanding, the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics has for a number of years collected turn-over data 
in manufacturing industries, in order to establish a guide for such 
measurement. The data may be used as a standard for measuring 
eight important variables (quits, discharges, lay-offs, miscellaneous 
separations, total separations, rehirings, new hirings, and total 
accessions). 


Trend of Accessions and Separations in 12-Year Period 


Data for accessions and the various types of separations are given, 
by months, for each of the 12 years from 1930 to 1941, in table 1. 


ACCESSIONS 


Comparisons of the annual hiring rate in all manufacturing indus- 
tries combined show a succession of increases since 1937, the 1940 
increase resulting largely from the intensified demand for industrial 
workers in key defense industries. In the early part of 1941 the 
demand for workers spread to many industries manufacturing prod- 
ucts not primarily required by the national defense program, bring- 
ing the total accession rate for the year (64.51) to the highest point 
since 1933. The decline in the monthly hiring rates since July may 
be attributed mainly to the industries where production schedules 
have been slowed down because of shortages of materials, principally 
in the metal consuming and textile groups. One of the most striking 
changes in accessions since 1940 is the decreasing ratio of rehirings 
(i. e., of workers rehired after a separation of less than 3 months). In 
1940 approximately 40 percent and in 1941 only 19 percent of the 
total accessions were persons rehired. 


SEPARATIONS 


_ Quits —The sharp irregular rise in the quit rate in all manufactur- 
ing combined, during the past 2 years, reflects the voluntary termina- 
tions arising from increased demand for workers in manufacturing 
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establishments and the resulting increase in job opportunities in )\c,;), 
all lines of manufacture. 

The highest rate during the 12-year period was reached in Sep. 
tember 1941, when nearly 3 of every 100 employees on the pay 10) 
quit their jobs. These figures become particularly significant who) 
compared with the accession rate of 5.16 in the same month, indicat. 
ing that more than half of the total accessions represented rep|ace. 
ments of such workers. A comparison with the quit rates during pre. 
vious years reveals that in February 1938 and February 1933—)hot) 
during periods of sharp reductions in production schedules in many. 
facturing—the number of workers quitting declined to the unisy,| 
low of 0.49 per 100 employees. As the general industrial condition; 
improved and the demand for labor increased, many men who held 
jobs left them for others with higher wage rates or better working 
conditions. The result has been that replacements have been mac; 
from other: plants, localities, or industries, thereby extending the shift- 
ing of the work force beyond the defense industries into those not 
primarily engaged in the production of materials required by th) 
national defense program. 

Discharges.—The discharge rate usually follows the same genera| 
course as the quit rate but does not show such marked fluctuations, 
During 1941, although great numbers of new workers were added to 
the pay rolls and manufacturers encountered increasing difficulties jn 
tea ~ skilled workers, the discharge rate remained remarkably 
ow. The inauguration of more standardized methods of employe: 
training has been particularly effective in keeping discharges at a low 
level since the beginning of the defense program. Several States, i 
cooperation with the Federal Government and the manufacturers 
have established training courses in public high schools and junio 
colleges where applicants have been trained to do the job for which 
they applied. A large number of privately owned schools have also 
expanded their industrial-training program. In nearly all cases appli- 
cants are given aptitude tests and physical examinations before being 
accepted as trainees. As a result a greater number of persons unable 
to stand the work were rejected at the source of supply, instead of 
after being on the job for a few days. 

Iay-offs.—Available records indicate that prior to 1930 the larges' 
proportion of separations was reported as “‘quits.’”’ During the follow- 
ing 11 years lay-offs predominated, indicating that the opportunities 
for reemployment were not so great and that the demand for labor 
was limited. The impact of the defense program on production sched- 
ules caused important changes in the labor market. The demand for 
industrial workers increased as the production schedules were ex- 
panded. It was not until February 1941, however, that the quit rate 
rose to a point where voluntary separations exceeded lay-offs. | 
June 1941, the lay-off rates declined to the lowest level for the |2- 
year period (1.03). | 

Miscellaneous separations.—This type of separations represents 
only a small part of total separations. Beginning with September 
1940 military separations have been included in this group. The rise 
in the rates may therefore be attributed principally to workers leav- 
ing to join the armed forces of the United States. | 

Total separations.—The total separation rate is the sum of the quit. 
discharge, lay-off, and miscellaneous separation rates. As a result 0! 
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the higher quit rates the total separation rate in 1941 was slightly 
yiher than in 1940 and was below the annual rate for a number of 
previous years in which production schedules were sharply reduced 
as in the early 30’s and in the latter part of 1937 and beginning of 
1938. The highest point was reached in December 1937 when 8.51 
of every 100 employees were reported as separations. 


Taste |.—Monthly and Annual Labor Turn-Over Rates 100 Employees) in Repre- 
; sentative  Seerhe in 135 Industries, January 1930 to ~~lwemr se ar 1 ni 










































































1} | 
i ee Feb- Sep-|..,.| No | D 
{ rates Janu- | Au- P | Oct o- e 
a] Class of Year ru- | March) April} May | June | July tem- “| vem-| cem- 
ld . | 
Separations: 
ny Quits: 
i etek 18.64 | 1.85 | 1.60] 1.94] 211 | 2.01 | 1.85 | 1.35 | 1.40] 1.50/1.29/ 0.90! 084 
te ete a 11.39] .74| .74| .94/ 1.14] 1.12 | 1.02] 1.10] 1.05] 1.16|1.00| .72| 66 
te 7 aarti 834] .71|) .71]| .86| .91| .68| .66| .63| .67| .76| .65| .54 56 
: SOUR. sniben 10.66] .65| .49| .53| .63| .84/ 1.03 | 1.25] 1.22/1.65| .87| .78| ‘72 
ot 1934. .....- 10.67| .90| .85| .93/1.11}1.01| .94] .70| .75/1.55| .73| .62| ‘58 
SORE cides 10,37 | .76| .73| .75| .98 11.21] .83] .90] .86/1.05| .89] .77| ‘69 
i MED. camaine 13.02] .71 68 .86 | 1.16 | 1.06 | 1.13 | 1.15 | 1.23 | 1.571 1.29) 1.13 | 1.05 
1937.-..... 14.97 | 1.27 | 1.19 | 1.43 | 1.38 | 1.37 | 1.89 | 1.25 | 1.23 | 1.59] 1.05| .72| ‘60 
Seceaxd 7.46) .52| .49| .61| .50| .62/| .61| .59] .65| .82] .78| .60| ‘58 
a] 1939....... 9.52} .85| .64| .82| .76| .68| .73| .70| .82/1.07] .98] .83|  ‘e9 
. 1040....... 10.93 | .63| .62| .67| .74 77 | .78 | .85 | 1.10 | 1.37 | 1.31 | 1.10 99 
8. | liga 23.63 | 1.31 | 1.33] 1.70] 208 | 2.20 | 2.06 | 2.25 | 246) 281 | 211 | 1.57! 1.75 
tO Discharges: 
7 1930....... 5.04] .54] .62 eo; .53] .48| .46] .32] .86] .36| .32| .24] .21 
in eli 2.72) .19] .20 2% | .31] .28| .23| .25| .22| .24!| .21] .17| .16 
y 1932. ...... 1.96} .19| .18 21| .22| .16| .14] .14] .14] .14] .14] .15 15 
; 1933_...... 2.49| .15| .13 144} .15| .18| .26| .26| .31| .27| .24) .22 18 
" WE tetess 2.24] .18| .19 21| .23] .22] .18| .19| .19| .16| .19] .15 15 
7 1935....... 2.29|) .18| .18 17| .20|} .17| .20| .20] .21| .19| .21] .20 18 
M 1936....... 2.68 | .20] .17 19} .21| .20| .23| .23| .27] .26] .24] .21 22 
7 em: 2.38 | .21| .22 24| .23] .21 19 1/ .10] .19| .19] .16 14 
| an 1.29) .11| 11 11 10| .13| .11 .10| .12] .12] .10 09 
S Sa 1.52} .10| .10 13} .10| .13| .12] 1.12] .14] .14] 1.17] .15 12 
|: 1940_.....- 1.84] .14] .16 15| .13| .13| .14|] .14] .16] .16] .19] .18 16 
II a 3.04} .18] .19 21| .25| .24] .26] .29 31| .28| .24 29 
h Lay-offs: 3 
YE 35.97 | 2.70} 2.50! 283 | 257] 2.68 | 3.00 | 417/3.99|3.14/288|277!] 274 
0 ge 34.27 | 1.95 | 1.75 | 1.75 | 1.96 | 2.43 | 3.84 | 3.32|240/ 422/501) 3.03) 261 
| 1082. ...... 41.68 | 2.45 | 243 | 3.30 | 4.60 | 4.27 | 4.83 | 4.47 | 3.04 | 3.57 | 267/270] 3.35 
I- cans 32.23 | 2.76 | 3.78 | 3.93 | 2.00 | 1.34/| 1.18] 1.98 | 1.87 | 2.34/3.47/ 3.79! 3.7 
' a... 36.26 | 2.35) 1.85 | 208 | 204/3.65/|3.48| 296/356 | 3.41/438|3.78| 272 
5 1935_...... 30.08 | 2.10} 1.88 | 232 | 2.60| 3.00 | 3.46 | 2.57/270/1.95|203/258| 2.89 
r A cine 24.70 | 2.66 | 2.21} 1.83 | 1.92] 2.06 | 1.92) 1.84} 3.23 | 1.47/1.72|1.70| 214 
f here 35.76 | 1.90 | 1.44] 1.53 | 1.48] 1.79 | 194/208 | 2.57/2.84/445/5.99| 7.77 
I 1988_...... 40.47 | 5.45 | 3.79! 3.741 3.85 | 3.82 | 3.69 / 3.13 | 233) 262/240/244/ 3.21 
1939_...... 26.67 | 2.24] 1.87] 2.23 | 260 | 2.67 | 246 | 254 | 2.05/ 1.58 | 1.81] 1.97] 2.65 
1940...____ 25.89 | 2.55 | 2.67] 253 | 2.69 | 278 | 232/225 / 1.63] 1.48] 1.53 | 1.60] 1.86 
t + 15.86 | 1.61 | 1.20} 1.06 | 1.19 | 1.08 | 1.03 | 1.40 | 1.13 | 1.16 | 1.41 | 1.44] 2.15 
Miscelianeous 
- separations:* 
a Shana 1.61] .11] .11 1} .10| .10) .12| .11| .11] 421] .20] .18| .15 
1941______- 415} .31| .43 43| .37| .34] .36| .30] .25| .25| .33| .28] .52 
" Total separa- 
ns: 
" 1930_____ 59.65 | 5.09 | 4.72) 5.37 | 5.21 | 5.17 | 5.31 | 5.84| 5.75 | 500/449 3.91) 3.7 
1931.___- 48.38 | 2.88 |2.60| 295 | 3.41 | 3.83 | 5.09 | 4.67 | 3.67 | 5.62 | 6.22/|3.92| 3.43 
- 1932... __ 51.98 | 3.35 | 3.32 | 4.37 | 5.78 | 5.11 | 5.13 | 5.24 | 3.85 | 4.47 | 3.46 3.39 | 4.06 
, 1933... 45.38 | 3.56 | 4.40| 4.60| 278 | 236 | 2.47/3.49/3.40/428/458/479| 4.60 
1934___.. 49.17 | 3.43 | 2.890 | 3.22/3.38 | 4.88 | 4.60 | 3.85 | 450 | 5.12| 530/455) 3.45 
1935_....|42.74 | 3.04 | 2.79 | 3.24 | 3.73 | 4.38 | 4.49 | 3.67 | 3.77 | 3.19 | 3.13 | 3.55 | 3.76 
1936____- 40.35 | 3.57 | 3.06 | 288 | 3.29 | 3.32 | 3.28 | 3.22) 4738 | 3.30) 3.25) 3.04) 3.41 
1937... .- 53.11 | 3.38 | 2.85 | 3.20 | 3.09 | 3.37 | 4.02 | 3.52 | 3.99 | 462 5. 69 | 6.87 8.51 
1938____- 49.22 | 6.08 | 4.39) 446 | 4.54 | 4.57'| 4.41 | 3.81 | 3.08 | 3.56 | 3.30 | 3.14] 3.88 
1989____ 37.71 | 3.19 | 261 | 3.18 | 3.46 | 3.48 | 3.31 | 3.36/3.01|}279/291|295| 3.46 
1940_____ 40.27 | 3.43 | 3.56 | 3.46 | 3.66 | 3.78 | 3.36 | 3.35 | 3.00 | 3.22 $23 | 3.08 | 3. 16 
1941____- 46.68 | 341/315! 3.40|3.89|3.86/3.71|424\414/453/413\ 3.51 | 471 





| 
| 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Tasie 1.—Monthly and Annual Labor Turn-Over Rates (per 100 Em ) in Repp 
sentative Factories in 135 Industries, January 1930 to December 1941 \—Continied 
























































a 
Feb- Sep- No- | 1 

Class of rates Janu- | Au Octo- De 

Year ru- | March! April) May | June | July tem- Vern- | con 

and year ary ary | gust | ber | ber ber | ‘be 
Accessions: § z 
Rehirings: Al} manuf 

= 20.28 | 1.96 | 1.26 1.38 | 1.42 | 1.49 | 2.06 | 1.94 | 3.04) 220) 122/118 | 
1941_...... 12,24) 1.45] 1.08 | 1.24) 104) .92) .90/ 104) 1.11] .87] .86| .79 | ~, BBB Agricultu 
New hirings Aircraft - - 
Se aseses 32.44 | 1.78 | 1.72 1,56 | 1.63 | 1.87 | 2.70 | 2.83 | 3.59 | 4.01 | 4.30 | 3.47) 9 ‘ Ajuminut 
1941. .--..- 52.27 | 4.09) 3.84 | 4.38 | 5.00 | 5.03 | 5.41 | 4.96 | 4.32) 4.29) 401) 3.12) 36 automo’ 
OE Ste Autor 

Total acces- Boots an¢ 
sions: | Brass, br 
1930_...- 37.02 | 3.95 | 3.94 4.15 | 3.55 | 3.28 | 2.92 | 2.51 | 2.71 | 3.27 | 2.56 | 2.05 2 Brick, til 
EES 36. 59 | 2.97 | 2.82 3. 67 | 3.06 | 2.79 | 2.41 | 3.02 | 2.60 | 3.58 | 2.75 | 3.63 | 3 % Cast-iron 
av 39.82 | 4.15 | 2.75 2.75 | 2.76 | 2.59 | 2.70 | 3.01 | 4.21 | 5.04 | 3.72 | 3.07) a¢ Cement - 
1983_.... 65.20 | 3.48 | 2.56 | 2.22 | 4.87 | 7.21 |10.21 | 9.48 | 8.59} 5.53 | 3.97 3.71) 3g Chemical 
1934. .... 56.91 | 5.81 | 6.71 6.33 | 5.18 | 4.19 | 3.58 | 3.71 | 3.24 | 3.61 | 4.09 | 4.32) 4 Cigars a0 
1035. .... 50.05 | 6.33 | 4.23 3.79 | 3.63 | 3.01 | 3.18 | 4.17 | 4.60 | 4.95 | 5.23 | 3.63 | 34 Cotton 0 
1936_.... 52.16 | 3.65 | 2.95 3.97 | 4.46 | 4.05 | 4.49 | 4.94 | 4.72] 5.09} 4831460) 4, Dyeing 4 
i 42.59 | 4.60/ 4.71 | 4.74 | 4.04 | 3.56 | 3.69 | 3.36 | 3.36 | 3.78 | 2.84| 1.79 2 Im Electrica 
== 46.16 | 3.78 | 3.13 3.13 | 2.58 | 2.84 | 3.44 | 4.81 | 5.29) 4.51 | 5.19) 4.24 3 ia Engines, 
1939_.... 48. 4.09 | 3.06] 3.34/ 2.93 | 3.29 | 3.92| 4.16 | 5.06/6.17/ 589/410! 2. Foundri 
1940_.... 52.72 | 3.74 | 2.98 2.94 | 3.05 | 3.36 | 4.76 | 4.77 | 6.63 | 6.21 | 5.52) 465! 4 Furnitut 
_ _— RRERG: 64.51 | 5.54 | 4.92 5.62 | 6.04 | 5.95 | 6.31 | 6.00 | 5.43 | 5.16 | 4.871 3.91 | «> Glass.-- 
Hardwa 
— Iron and 
! The various turn-over rates represent the number of quits, discharges, lay-offs, total separations, an; Knit got 
accessions per 100 employees. Machine 
2 Including temporary, indeterminate, and permanent lay-offs. Mensc 
* Beginning with January 1940, miscellaneous separations, such as deaths, permanently disabled, retir Paints : 
on pensions, etc., have been reported separately. Such separations were formerly reported under ti» Paper & 
classification ‘“‘quits and miscellaneous separations.”’ Petrolet 
* Beginning with September 1940, workers leaving to enter the Army or Navy are included in “‘miscel):. Planing 
neous separations.”’ Printiny 
§ Beginning with January 1940, accessions have been separated into two classifications: rehires, whic Printin 
include workers hired after a separation of 3 months or less; and other employees hired. Redios 
Rubbe 
Annual Labor Turn-Over in Specified Industries Rube 
Sawmi 
: : o,° Shipbu 
Reflecting the widespread employment opportunities that hav MM one. 
developed during the past 2 years the annual quit rates in 1941, in Me Ss 


Steam 


nearly all industries, rose to the highest level on record. In some ratu: 
industries it was almost 3 times as great as in the preceding year Me “wor 
In 7 of the 42 industries, shown in the following table, more than one. J ™* 
third of the average number of employees on the pay roll were reported J Wook 


as quits. Compared with 1940 higher discharge rates were also shown, 
particularly in war industries, indicating that all workers hired wer 
not satisfactory and emphasizing the difficulties encountered by the 
manufacturer in obtaining skilled workers. In contrast to the highe: 
quit and discharge rates, the percentage of lay-offs, with but fev 
exceptions, showed a substantial decline in all industries. Extremel 
low lay-off rates prevailed generally in industries manufacturin 
products required by the national defense program. 

Twenty-seven of the 42 industries registered higher total separatio: 
rates in 1941 than in 1940. In one of the seasonal industries, slaughter 
ing and meat packing, the total number of separations for the year wa: 

eater than the average number on the pay roll. The exceeding!) 
high separation rate was accompanied by an accession rate of 117.8 
per 100 employees. Unusually high accession rates were also show: 
for a number of strategic defense industries. 

Annual quit, discharge, lay-off, miscellaneous separation, rehirin: 
new hiring, and total accession rates in 42 industries for the years 
which data have been collected are shown in table 2. 
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Rep, g 2.—Annual Labor Turn-Over Rates 100 Employees) in all Manufacturi 
ued TABL P ng 
and in 42 Separate Industries 
Le QUIT RATES 
De 
|® Industry 1981 | 1982) 1983 | 1994 | 1985 | 1996 | 1937| 1938 | 1989 | 1940 | 1041 
ie tal —|—_} 1 
All manufacturing..................- 11. 39) 8.34) 10.66) 10.67) 10.37/13, 02/14. 97| 7. 46) 9. 52| 10.93} 23. 63 
Ly =——=== es. wees ee ——_—__ —=— 
; cultural implements _ - Se ee ee ee a an Se ee ae | 4.20) 6.76) 15.81 
. Aeraft _ aonesacennnnncnnenecseocnen-|-=nen|nane-[neewon|annana|-nence|-noe- 18.45) 7. 54) 13. - 26. 89 $8.67 
9 IDI « ~ 002 nw nn nnn nn enwn enna} ~~ 20-}----~|------]-.----|-.----]--- ~~}. | | ° 
te fatomobl Oh ENS 13. 11/10. 06) 14. 50) 22. 21) 15. 56/15. 86/13. 68] 4.87| 10.00) 10.09] 19. 28 
‘” Be \utomobile parts and equipment_.__|11.01| 8 99] 15.99| 19. 47 13, 36/19. 1220.91} 5.86) 8.33) 12. 21| 23.68 
~~ MM Boots and shoes................._._- 19. 11/11. 55] 11. 55} 10.46) 7.93) 9.88|12.72| 8.96) 8.93! 8 74| 20.18 
Brass, bronze, and copper products._|_....|__.._]_.._. a Ses Werre ee ae | 6.59) 10.97] 26. 80 
on Brick, tile, and terra cotta...........|..... 3.41) 6.43) 11.61) 19. 45/14. 20/15.00) 7.50) 9.12 10.97) 24.72 
19 fee Cost-iron pipe.......................|.--..]-.--.|..--.<]---00|------ o--2e]eenee]------ 7.32| 7.31) 17. 26 
3.0 a etn lala Or ceenatiaatiat e cette ieee, ee et 5. 61 4. 95) = ja 11, 04 
a MNIORES - coccoccccccccccccccceccccclocece pdt Ieiet>teieded beiebeieiehd ieee Ge Oe Oe eee |} £0.05) 1d. dd 
: cea camiea SR ES Hes 22. 17| 16.17) 16.16) 14. 32|18. 78/21. 36| 12.99) 15.70) 15.75| 31.7 
2 Cotton manufacturing............_.. 16. 32)13. 11} 20.08) 18.62) 13.98/17. 19/18. 03] 11.89] 16.65! 18. 57] 39. 14 
‘¢ Dyeing and finishing Textiles Rn NR SR 8 os . PD ASS ENR WET ROE --=-=-| 12.21) 34.06 
9 Electrical mechinery __............._]____. 5.07] 7.12) 5.77) 7.01/10.32)13.62| 6.57) 7.63) 8.32! 18. 69 
~~ Engines, turbines and water wheels_|__.__|.___.|......}|....__|..___ ert Se a. 10. 59} 22. 73 
9 i Foundries and machine shops-_-__...| 7.58] 3.71] 6.19) 8.20) 9.06/13.92/14.18| 6.26) 6.61) 9. 96) 26. 23 
4 Furnitare.....-..................... 9.71) 5.20) 9.31) 7.42) 8 57\15. 72/20. 86) 10.02} 9.40) 12. 24) 36. 31 
4% SERS SAG RS OS eae SRR ee | ----| 5.68) 4.34) 5. 82| 16.65 
I eietendridnccteicacdcnces -----| 4.65) 5.96) 6.71! 10.86/10. 13/17. 28| 5.56) 8.05! 15.43) 39.43 
RE iincddtincscdiccescnced 9.39) 7.10] 7.67) 8.92) 9.42/12.48/25.56' 4.85) 4.92) 6.66! 13.61 
| GES Sa Se Rae bee (eae ae ..--. }17.39| 9.73) 11.58) 10.63 24. 66 
EES ES ERE. RIS Lge ~-.---]---.-.|.--..]14. 73] 5.55) 9.84] 15. 53] 24.06 
ae ae ---|11. 25] 9.92) 9.20) 99.47/10. 50)11.73| 8.42) 9.06) 9.94) 19.11 
TZ TA a Cee Se a: See See 10. 88) 8. 43) 19. 04 
. SS TE apa ~----|------|----- a ee 5. 62) 7.39) 7.55) 16.78 
Feleum Feiig == —o satel 4.82) 5.62) 5.79) 5.74) 7.41) 6.38) 4.28] 4.91 A + RS 
Planing m See, ee Ee a Se ontdlinvedng . | ‘ 33. é 
Printing: Book and job.........._.__}_____ is 1 Se) Cee ; t Seah 4. 76) a 7.76) 20. 81 
= Newspapers and period- . 20 Ls SoS ee 
Sees eceseSeeessesosseseccescoeseleccoco oce ooce a ace secalwowve o. ~vFf . ~ vi 
nee phonographs__........_|.___. a) Sa Sa, RTS: OA aS 12.77| 19.38 19.61) 30.92 
Reyen ond allied products__......_. ’ Ball ---|10. 83) 7.65) 6.98) 10.67) 11.39 
ber boots and shoes_......______ Soe Oe Pe ced .--]----.| 7.10) 9.58} 10.31] 29.00 
Raber tines PeEntessesesdpeosacsusos 10. 30) 5.98) 8.93] 6.02) 5.32) 8.19] 8.17| 6.27! 5.86) 5.96) 15.94 
9. OS ras 16.17) 9.48) 17.11} 14. 41| 35. 87|21. 54/27. 66) 14. 75] 16.47] 15. 25) 33.7 
TR, RC Ree lee a ae _...|15. 95 9. 31] 9.07} 14.00} 29. 04 
Silk and rayon goods _- 5 ae Ce SE a He 2 : a indie etdnickecd! EG ae 13. 39 33. 87 
Sam abd at meat packing... __- 15. 61)10. 48) 11. 38) 13.72} 9.01|13.94/10.78| 6.74] 7.22 8.47) 18.7 
Steam and hot water heating appa- 
itwhsietuneecneceaenns . ‘on siaeadl ee See 6.00) 8.52) 11.93) 32. 58 
structural and ornamental metal- 
> Sean ieee ee ee ee ee eae Bee ..|......] 12.32} 22.04 
Tools (not including edge tools, | 
machine tools, files and saws).....|.....|.....|......]......]......|.....]____. 10. 27) 27. 86 
Woolen and worsted St A el A A TS TE 12. 56) 9. 36) 13. 10) 16. v4) 32. 96 
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Tasie 2.—Annual Labor Turn-Over Rates ( mployees) in all Manufacturi, 
and in 42 Separate PR wel cd erate facturing 


DISCHARGE RATES 
























































— 
Industry 1981 | 1932 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 j 08 1987 1938 | 1939 | 1940 jo, atten 
j = 1] manuls 
All manufacturing......_........._.. 2.72) 1.96, 2.49) 224) 229) 2.63 a 1.29) 1.62) 1.84, 3% . 
——SS oo eS SS SS OE I 1c tur ' 
Agricultural tmplements......-. |---|) oa) oenee|onnnnefonnns ‘teed 5 TE | 1.05) — hoe 
PS IS Cae ORM | doctpcconlobacsel baseless AoC 6.08] os \juminum 
Seana Ce SEES ES SRE dais oe Fee Eee ae ere | a aa Se 1.60) 34 antomobil 
Automobiles and bodies. .._._._..... 3.90) 2.65) 4.81) 4.68) 3.21) 3.08) 2.24) .75) .84) .74) 14 ,utomobil 
Automobile parts and equipment. .--| 3.83) 1.92) 3.91) 4.90) 3.94) 5. 17| 8.96; 1.27] 1.90) 2.99 ¢, Boots ant 
Boots and shoes..................__. | 4.46 2.74) 2. 2.64) 2.25) 2.63) 2.23) 1.41) 1.50) 1 2 Brass, bro 
Brass, bronze, and copper products _- es WSETS | BSE Ty | eros eeeery -79| 2 3.9 Brick, tile 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta_......____ 3.01) 1.95) 240) 1.85] 2.85) 3.02) 1.46) 1.71) 138 2 & Cast-iron | 
Cast- fron | pipe oem ercewecescececcece<= | 2220 peneasoseucelosooca ceccce|-coces ooee- -<< 1. 76) 2 +% Cement - 
ae “SG ¢ eA a Sa Ee Rea? BH eodins 1.59} .81| 1 4 Chemicals 
.. {cee eee Las BS SE, LE ye a Geo" Cigars ant 
Cigars and cigarettes............__. ---| 4.08) 3.61) 2.74) 2.67| 2.48) 1.57) 1.37] 1.67) 194 1» Cotton mi 
Cotton manufacturing..........__. 4.53) 3.24) 4.56) 3.73) 3.25) 3.36) 3.02) 2.08) 2.70) 25% 3% Dyeing al 
Dy and finishing  extlles Sa. See | as ee BR) Het Hey 2.07; 3% Electrical 
Electrical machinery... ............-|...-- | 1.22) 1.16) 1.43) 1.40) 1.83) 2.11) .77) .85) 1.30 2% Engines, 
Engines, turbines, pe water wheels.|____.|_.__.|.. [Se Bee Rar eer Te 1.97) 44 foundries 
Foundries and machine eae 2.74) 1.23) 2.00) 2.37) 3.07) 3.70) 3.36) .96) 1.18} 2.36 55 Furniture 
i Sa aS 4.02) 1.79} 3.72) 2.77| 2.72] 3.90) 3.76) 2.19) 2.55) 289 Flass...-. 
x a ate cade | HSS eG a hte’ alin - 1.14) 1.08 98 9 Hardware 
adie 90} 1.12) 1.28) 4.02) 2.15) 2.51) .88) 2.00) 1.73) 49 [ron and 
I 1.24 66; 1.28] 1.07) 1.02) 1.10) 1.00 -66) .65) 106 | Knit gooc 
ETT SST: I eae Fee thodinaneel delhi LA 1.40 Machine 
Machine tools. ....................-- ee Sie A odes 3.90) .96) 142) 4.73 i Men’s cle 
PRP PTT 1.07) 1.43, 1.16) 1.41) .98) .86) .80| 1.15) 1.86 2 Paints ar 
Paints and varnishes......____......|_....|_.._.|__.__. | | MERE Nel 1.36} 2.19) 258 3 Paper a 
| = paps. ete 4 wads > Fock 1.74; 1.46) 1.49 2 Petrolew! 
etroleum refining..............___. j.----] 1.26 -95) 1.68) 1.37) 1-33) 98} 62) .85) 75 Planing 1 
Planing mills____ -- ae! Se A. ae tinted Ey eae Sen @ ne or ey oe Printing: 
Printing: Book and job_...____ sot: Ath | I Vise Pes ade Abel 1.74) 1.72) 2.04) 3 Printing: 
Printing: Newspapers and periodicals 1 ek | OO PSE Seay er a -82; 1904) 94) 24 Radios & 
oenes aver ae Mie Sahat |. it Sb eK | ; i ‘ne whee 1.63) 2.63) 2.06 3 Rayon & 
Rayo n and allied \P ucts. ee ey ll, ali aa, apie: 3.04 2.43] 1.70) 1.51 18 Rubber | 
ber boots and shoes. ............ | nee a a! ee new ~ 29; .88) 1.73, 2 Rubber | 
hs ds ntdbebouknadanadenct 1.60) 1.11) 1.58) .69 62} .91) 1.05) .48) .73) .69 1.3 Sawmills 
I illest 5 Ubi eschtniedihs tebaadinsd 5. 53) 4. 10) 5. 09] 6 40 4.36) 4.04) 3.48] 2.50) 2.30) 231 38 Shipbuil 
SANTEE EEER Tare We ty thar Sas, eee 2.86] 1.32) 1.54] 3.50 58 silk and 
Silk and rayon goods_. ssaiiniilinsiiaahe -| AR Be wat, .95| 1.02) 1.17 Slaughte 
Slaughtering and meat packing _ -.| 6.47} 3.91) 4.58) 4.61) 280) 3.11, 249) 1.84) 1.91 217 2 Steam 8 
Steam and hot water heating appa- | i ratus - 
ee RRR tL sere aka ja uae Ihe! |--~-- -| 1.20) 1.28) 2.06 Structuy 
Structural and ornamental metal- | | work. 
_  _ AES neni vqnedigne nial #2 = PBs | teks a ee aE ee: eee | 1.09, 2 Tools | 
Tests not including edge tools, machi 
hine tools, files, and saws)_....|...._|__... | SS a a ee ere, 1 Q 4 Woolen 
Woolen and worsted “agli OO NE NO sae | OA, Shea. ---| 130) 588) 154) 1532 
| 
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s1¥ 2.-Annual Labor Turn-Over Rates 0 Employees) in all Manufacturing 
_ and in 42 Separate 8 ree pec 


LAY-OFF RATES! 







Ling 






































—EEE7 | 
—_ Industry | 1981 1932| 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 1937 | 1938 1939 | 1940 | 1941 
194) — — : — ee a 
= \}] manufacturing................... 34. 27/41. 68) 32. 23 36. 26 30. 08 24. 70 35. 76 40. 47 26.67 25. 89| 15. 86 
os - : te Ge wT Ore Cate |. oR. 18 24 S71 
re A agate RENNIN. --------|--n-—ovena|-ormonfoova=-|-ran-af--——- 59 ial i730] | eM 8D 
+ seiner ES TT Se sone Ree SE BERT on meee R 18. 48) 20. 59 
ae bie and bodies... |74, 14/86. 16) 77.65) 90.41) 51. 46 58.92)77.09| 89. 40, 66. 51] 55. 29| 42 83 
Le seomabile parts and equipment____|56, 1887.02) 76.12) 92.64) 58.71 39. 45\84. 12) 91.01) 66. 52) 55.01) 37. 40 
4) MM Boots and shoes... (28, 74|26. 22] 25. 06| 25.37 98 67/98 247.2 30.51) 27.31] 25.86) 15.32 
‘a s, bronze, and copper products../_.._.|..._.|......]..... |... | ee | 15.92) 21.42) 14.48 
oa Hy tile, and terra cotta...........|.___ 132.78) 96. 42) 96. 67 Ba 676) a 45 eo 46.12 24. 70 
cist... Veils a i So o2| 9 
rt ail Medhantiqnsdteedtndeiaet tod... kl : fier = ms ate | 77. 67) 50.07) 40.91 23. 09 
SE ER il ininheentvpesidinnt ato OA. ‘ cone De Reg Bry) 
2 eemend cgaaation.. Ra aD sbiarmpendianaal 20. 44) 16.82) 34.31) 32. slea salacaa “28 8) 22°60) 16.81] 18 50 
Lf Caron manubeturine ie Resales pases '82. 60/46. 23) 31.85) 35.01| 38. 88,20. 86 34. 22) 36.34 20.34! 26.58! 9.91 
% Dyeing and finishing textiles........|..._. a GAs A hae I eee LS OO Maire Te | 19.49] 11.92 
 § etrical machinery.............._. |. --{51. 97| 27.99] 21.34) 18. 42 14. 62.28.53) 44.91) 17.85! 12.37) 8 29 
2 & — turbines a4 water wheels.|___| en ae Ri 3 Serta Nae | 7.45] 2.86 
44 basinet and machine shops... ____ a3 35141. 45| 31. 36 a7. 38. él 38. 0630. 18 44. 07) 17. $9} 15. 98 i. ai 
Ti [ott ©cesae pee 50. 96) 54. 88) 53.28] 50.24) 33. ; . 1 . 90} 27. . 56 
475 ee tincitiiedessadhadad 4 3 ee “a ee 5 |.--.-|---..| 36. 78| 30.27} 24.47] 20.27 
¥ Seca aR te 15777q/3e M4) 19-14) 14.77) 8.03 13. 28 35.21) 31.70) 18.81| 14. 20) 11. 44 
‘9 ——— ea RRS epee (21, 18/26. 89) 17. 52] 19.91) 12. 44) 8. 52,23. 60| 26.87) 9.37) 14.31] 3.61 
1.3 To hae teichae HPSS 2 ee Ge ee Ga peu Fie Bisa, 22.96) 26.23) 16.90) 22 54| 17.48 
th [~:~ “Sescinampnpsnenessees [reaeteensiees 12: €2| 3.60] @or| Bel eae 
7 eR tiicancducccceoces Wie 131. 69| 26. 80| 31. 48) 28. 86 34. 36.51.83 63.19 40.34) 45.89] 19. 20 
7, Paints and varnishes ee a ee | 17.48) 13.17| 11.90] 9. 69 
ta [MMM Paper end pullp...--a2-o2oassoaa keke om I52"2"] 18.01] 12.18) 11.66] 8 80 
¥ Petroleum redining ee code antes 25. 28} 19.89] 31.85) 25.03 24. 97,25. 15 19.92) 19. 34 14.31 22 
‘© IBM Prting: Book and job -—-27772772/--777 ain Sa SCIITIIIITTSCITIIS22| aaa war ga] go: ta) 8479 
. 49 Printing: Book and job____-- SY ana a see | | 18. 46) 19.10) 17. 39) 15. 51 
2 Printing: Newspapers and periodica mete wrone|--e2--]--2---|------|-----]---2-] PB Bea Be 
Radios and phonographs........___. os |-vewel-coceelaccees|occes Seat = BO SS OT) 98. 88) 28. 97 
Rayon and allied products__..._.__.. leoeet Bee Sale Sage eee |----- - 76) 30.95) 12.27) 7. 
£" Rubber boots and shoes..........__.|_.. 2am ee a A RO | ete 30. 73) 26.47} 19.00] 11. 65 
37 © Senet aa aaa |19. 55 18.15) 19.07] 22.79] 20.68) 7. 50.27.82) 32.66) 13.64) 20.17) 13.83 
3 aks... chenncccceen 85, 89,77. 38} 51.94] 67.99! 53. 20 52. 10 66.99 57.13) 37.73\ 35.07] 26.60 
Shipbuilding. __ ra ee ee are 34. 78| 34.52) 20.39) 48.87] 32.61 
4 [ill sik and rayon goods ._ 2727772720777 7)227 [roo ooo ee | 40.90! 36.71| 46.95 24.65 
{7 ar Pg os wan sek 60. 18 68.77) 70. 33/111. 97) 94. 18 71. 32,76. 86 80. 63 70. 86, 70.25) 72.91 
9 s ot water heating appa- Ngo 
po ets > orale Sot SE abe be Beh ei | é Satie |_| -.--} 21.64) 13.88) 10.11] 6.97 
aS Structural and ornamental metal- sel palin 
eo ERT A TE SE eae Se een pees eee Dh ea oe 3.37) 15. 22 
"meshes toda tag i= ‘see ae | ma | | 14.41] 4.73 
machine too  __ f  3 ke ES ee ee wegoce|agere=|onseefacenelsos-aa}onsnes .73 
¢ Woolen and worsted SS ccnetduse | lesiees Te VEG OE aE a | + Rat | heme (68. 62 77. 65 a0. 20) 52. 36) 11. 36 














' Including temporary, indeterminate, and permanent lay-offs, 
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PaBLeE 2.—Annual Labor Turn-Over Rates ( 00 Employees) in all Manufacturing TABLE 
and in 42 Separate I oth ae teas 
MISCELLANEOUS SEPARATION RATES 
tae — 
Industry | 1931 11932 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 | 1937 | 1938 | 1939 | 194¢ 
s 1) Os ‘a _ 
All manufacturing...____. hese Ww? eS ee a =a saeeet 2.61) a1 ,]] maD 
icultural pepnente.. Pai a A eee See TE! ae ideton eS pureaee 2.98) ae Agricult 
A reraft . © eceecesccecee oe one = . sqaectsedueuwiobwwantibouwns aad i. 1. 1] 4 9 aircraft 
OR hie ae rs a RAAT pad eee Ae Set | 6.95) 1) alumin 
Automobiles and bodies.......____.. Te er oS Oe De Se RE | 1.37) « Autom¢ 
Automobile parts and equipment__..|..___|.__.|__.___]_.___- ce Eee eee ORY 1.35) 4 Autom¢ 
Bootsand shoes........ ss ~ SR Ry Be a OS ae Bee. | 1.14) 3 Boots & 
Brass, bronze, and copper products__ Ss ) SRE steele eS Riven Be": poms Bee FY | 1.08) § Brass, t 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta._..._.___- ST ME aL CN. aaems ee Ge wae | 1.20) 33 Brick, | 
Cast-iron RE aA PART OO aby, io eer | 1.10! 2¢ Cast-ire 
[0 STE E a aiael Cl HO CRE PUA i 1.99) 4% Cemen! 
Re er RR eee a wee: Hd elt Ue te calli 78] 51 Chemic 
Cigars and cigarettes_......... JS Bes Rag a ee 2:06) 2% Cigars | 
Cotton manufacturing... | Sc ae “ 2.47) 37 Cotton 
. eing and finishing textiles__ ool et 1.58) 4% Dyeing 
Electrical machinery____._..._____.. bo 3.25) 6° Electri 
Engines, turbine, and water wheels._|_ Pula Engine 
Foundries and machine shops_____- 1.44 Found! 
pS gt i AE : 1.55) 4 Furnit 
I eee ee 160 &§ Glass.. 
RR Sek ok, tee Be et i 1.33) 4° Hardw 
Iron and steel_.__... _. Ta eet 2.01) § lron al 
SRK SEER oO ee 72, 18 Knit g 
M SESE ep a 1.42 Machi 
era ae ial } x a a) MP 87 Men’s 
Paints and varnishes....______- RE Dm FS EME ie Che wees hoe Bit iy Paints 
| a CN es Chai Se ie } NE: ERAT’ NERNOK MBE 2.47) 4.14 Paper 
Petroleum refining... ._. TON YY Ow Ow ere GRR eee eae amen 190 36 Petrol 
Planing mills___....... ad B ares : y ri pax. aa 1.50 Planir 
Printing: Book and job....__- = hse bre: OPE nee Qa 1. 59 Print 
“anal Newspapers and periodi- | — 
= on ae ie ice ia 1.30) 27 icals 
Radios and phonographs..__- | a apy : enh ee 901 26 Radio 
Rayon and allied products........_.| ___ et PON aes eg Pee | iat ay 711 4% Rayo! 
Rubber boots and shoes.._...._____. ee: f i 3 43) Rubb 
SP a Maan, oa on (eae. wee ti. 1.83 “ Rubb 
ENTER IRR eS 6 ee ee. Mpa pee tas 1.92) 4 Sawn 
Shipbuilding.................. MPR a i: OER aR 2.13, & Shipt 
Silk and rayon goods...............|.__- . ‘ f .91| 2 Silk ¢ 
Slaughtering and meat packing _- e i ‘ | 2. 54 Slaug 
Steam and hot water heating ap- | Stean 
pagar otras | a | | 4.18 __ Tat 
— and ornamental metal- | | | = 
SS a es ae ee = 4 | 174 ‘ 
Tools not including edge tools, Tools 
machine tools, files, and saws)_....|_....|. __. oo oe a SA RD ee ee rae | 1.19 ma 
Woolen and worsted goods....___._.|___.. is Joownne|anese SS eee ee | 1. 84 Wool 
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[apie 2.—Annual Labor Turn-Over Rates 100 Employees) in all Manufacturing 
and in 42 Separate I ies—Continued 
TOTAL SEPARATION RATES 


















































EE e— | l j 
Industry | 1931 | 1932 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 1937 | 1938 | 1939 1940 | 1941 
ne ae 2 ae 
,]] manufacturing...................|48. (51. | 45.38, 49.17, 42. 2.74 40. 35 53. 11) |_49. 22 | 37. 71) 40. 27] 46.6 68 
Agricultural implements_...._.._....|..... RASS BONN See ae ee ee. } ere | 33. 98| 27.68) 31.35 
DO ERE Ee SER SES Base ao veam n---- (38.44) 26. 28 38. 68 45. 43) 4. 01 
Oe ee ee a ae ~----|...-..| 35, 20) . 00 
eon ene bodies............. 91. 24/98. 87) 96. 96,117.30) 70. 23 77.86 93.01) 95. G2) 77. 44) 67.49) 69. 63 
Automobile parts and equipment___. 71.08,87. 98 s oait7.ca 7 01 os. 74)308:50 98.14) 76.75) 71.56) 70.25 
ee | en 52. 31/40. 51 | 38.4 . . 28) 40.88) 37.74) 37.08) 40. 59 
Brass, bronze, and copper products_. Sandilands a ee ee ee =----| 23. 30] 35. 53) 50. 29 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta...........|_.._- 139.20) 104. 80 110. 68 95. 88,63. 22.85. 28) 75.95) 56.72) 60.16) 55.78 
Cast-irom pipe....-.-.---------------]----- jon-- fof sce aca Be) AR) 
ee a |-2----) ------] -----/]--2-e ¢} OO. \ 6 
SS A SE Se ae EE LAT SSS Se A Fe ee ee eee 
cna EES TERE SE .|46. 69) 36.60) 53.21) 49. 23/47. 56 44.98) 43.25) 40.06) 36.56) 54.42 
Cotton manufacturing... ........._-- 53. 45, 62. 58) 56.49) 57. 36 56. 11/41. 41 55.27) 50.31| 39.69) 50.12) 56. 52 
Dyeing and finishing textiles_.......|_..._|..._- Jn aa -—Jan----|n-----|--- [oon — 35. 35) 53. 90 
Electrical machinery --___............}.____| 8. 26) 36. 27| | 28. 54 26. 83 26 1744. 26 52. 25, 26 33 25 24 36. 50 
Engines, turbines, and water wheels. wan =-|n----|—--. aa czlan~ao|_--=-|------|--.-.-| 20.80) 33. 66 
Foundries and machine shops. - - ---- 153. a a8 39) | = & 33 te ater oe _ < ~t~ . js = = 
I aii ad cntiondn Bo: 64. 87 hi 5. 2.00 71. % 1.35) 42.85 5) 63. 52 
“TSS ORR A Cee OE TaN lh ..|------|-----|.....| 43.60) 35.69] 32.87] 44.10 
ns ea A ACCA TINEA MARTE SeneagE 140. 69} 26.22 22.76 22.91 25. 56.55.00] 38.14| 28.86 32.69] 59.75 
TS PSE SES TIRE 31. 81/34. 65) 26.47; 29.90) 22. 88 22. 10/50.16) 32.38) 14.94) 24.04| 23.73 
BE haicichtnnenegatiatieasen RE «Bie em w-|-+----|------|----- 41. 46) 37.10) 30.03) 35.29) 46. 50 
Machine tools. .........2.......:..-- SEE Sie As SO ORE lee \31. 25} 38.11) 17.27) 24.77] 34.05 
Men’s clothing.................-....|..... 44.01) 38. 18| 41.84) 30.74/45. 84/64, 421 72.41) 50.551 58.56) 41.98 
Paints and varnishes...........____|_.__. ee Se ee --|--.--|--...| 24.97] 26.24) 24.02] 36. 51 
TTL LTT EHR se ines 2: |_____|28.75| 20.37| 21.03] 23.17] 32.46 
Petroleum refining... ..............-}....- 31. 36| 26. 46 39. 2 32. 14 33. 71/32. 51| 24.82) 25. 10) 21.12) 20. 64 
hited coceghaewallncaddiateidicetons tantenaleoons ee: | aise ----|------| 43.19 65. 49 
Printing: Book and job__....-....___|_____ ~+--|------|------]------|-----]-----] 46.81) 47.10) 51.12) 62.29 
sine Newspapers and “period- | | = es 9 al os a7i 27.16 
EE LL IESE LEE TS LE, ES, A ae =_— — nbnonee » 2%.0 oo. O4 wie 
Radios and phonographs._-.-_.........|__.__|_..._]_____. a we |_.....|_....|--.--] 78.04 65.08 61. 41 56. 89 
Rayon oots and shoes. RE ee SR ES PR OU NES SE | Ce 47. 63| 41.03 20. 95 a. 73 - 10 
Rubber Se | a: ASS See ee See ee }.....] 38.12) 36.93) 34.4 9. 08 
SS 31. 45) 25. 24 29. 38. “29. 50, 26. 62 16. 60 37.04) 39.41, 20.23) 28.65 36. 35 
tee A a Se 07.50}90. 96) 74.14) 87. 80) 93. 43/77. “a a - 38 ~y 5O a ae 
ET SS Ta a Xe. a a ae ae 153. 5.15 31.00 68.50) 75. & 
Silk and rayon goods_.............__]_____|___.. . 2 ae _|___..| 53.88) 50.91) 62. 42) 64.73 
Senpeens one meat packing..____ \81. 26/83. 16, 86. 29|130. 30 105. 99 88. 37/90. 13| 89.10) 79.99! 83. 43) 100. 87 
Steam and hot-water heating appa- | a4 | | is 
Pee eh. SS 4 ae ss 28.74 23.68) 25.28) 48. 86 
Structural and ornamental metal- a 
ite recnnnsnanssqhsoeres Seal Sa 2m |. ......| 68.52) 44.72 
Tools (not including edge tools, si | | ; 
machine tools, files, and saws).....|...._|___.. ‘ ee ee ee ee - | 27. 80 39. 81 
Woolen and worsted $008s.......----|-----|----- ee eed ee |...--|82. 47| 87. 89 64.98) 72. 47) 50. 47 
1 ; ' 
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Tasie 2.—Annual Labor Turn-Over Rates ( 100 Employees) in all Manufacti:r 
and in 42 Separate Tubesnnlenaebaiened me 


REHIRING RATES 





















































Industry 1931 1932 | 1933 | 1984 | 1985 | 1936 | 1937| 1938 | 1989 | 1940 | 194, 
All manufacturing 2.2% 
Agricultura] implements 9.5] 
Shite adnwincibiindtaencililicllits tence 3 1H 
BE iiecngarcencininitiiwes 5 44 
Automobiles and bodies 6] 
Automobile parts and equipment__.. 6. 42 
Boots and shoes 2. 34 
Brass, bronze, and copper products__ 9.8 
Brick, tile, and terra co 15. 73 
SN TAS A A a Pe ee TAS CO OSE we 5. 35) 10,47 
SS SG A A A A PL a oe et Ponte maa 38. 48) 20, a4 
LS NT AS A I A A a Me EG Se cee 9.22) 6.5: 
CSG A SG A RN NE RE Gee TET 12. 38} 19.» 
Cotton manufacturing._......._..___ So a RE Ne a eee eee Serr. 20. 72) 13. 7 
SE i TT I A A A Sa ere Here 15. 99) 11.7 
E SS LS A a A a ee Re ee 13. 46) 6.4 
Engines, turbines, and water wheels.|.....|.....|......|......|....--|.-.--|.-...]......|...... 23.05) 4,2 
Foun CS RS HORST A EAS RTE NR Be ON Beets. 10.20) 6, 25 
swan RE ES SEE TES EE ATE TR TSC A Ae OR Meee — 4 14 
SESE ELL \ TE Re ara oO 6 ee reas LY bSRIN Soe 7. 79) 12.7 
EES ST TP APR RC SE ee a a ee 8.50) 7.4 
"Ca are rea tg BS Oe | ae Ee 2 2 GS SP Bees 11.61) 5.2 
| STATA ATR AE SA GEN SOG ‘Rigi SOs oh eae: eae 17. 22) 11 
SATAN pa Th Gee ae, Re OO I AD Beh 2. 95 f 
EAT TT Wa Gel es a CA GE RR ee 32. 96 
TE AL TA TS ON OL END ane RE fet tt: 7. 44 2 
. — EERIE BES EOS Se TF 2 RE SO ee ey See: 6.59) 4 
EET RR ek ak OT ae a RD RN NN Meera 7. 57 
AT A NTRS Re A CT HE CA LI NL A ENN cee 15, 86 
AAT IT RT SE ON SE ON MEU UT oI 27. 47) 19 
Printing: Newspapers and periodi- i oe 
Radios and phonographs............|.....|.....|_...._]_..__. EE ER RE EL TNE 24.91) 19. 1 
a I ee al 8.15 5 
A A ER RT ME OT te RR eR AEC: 20.71) 12 
ESET RE ER Ro ee AO Oo AR EP ee eee 12.66) 8.5 
EE RE ETI A AT SEM ATS A el RL NN bee 24. 65 18, 78 
PTR Sree ER Ce Oe mbes IR RE PK MRS eS 26.75) 30. 0 
STE TE Tt a he ak ane ane A CR Te 27.43) 15.@§ 
Slaughtering and meat packing......|.....|.....|......|......|.....|.... |.....|............ 54.03) 61.¢ 
Steam and hot water heating appa- | | ced » 
EE BE LLL LD EE: EE Fa Oe Se ee |e 4 
Structural and ornamental metal- 
«eS Seep Sa PP Se ee Se ae ne ry | 33.13) 6.8 
Tools (not including edge tools, | | | 
mac tools, files, and saws) .....|....-}.....}......}...... lepecselpocenionece lognceslooeace | 7.20 f 
Woolen and worsted goods... _.____|____.|____. ‘oe eae |-+o-2-]enee- | a aT | Lae | 41.32) 15.08 
| | | 
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lable 2.-Annual Labor Turn-Over Rates —_— 100 Em 
and in 42 Separate Industries— 


Labor Turn-Over 


NEW HIRING RATES 


Co 


1203 


loyees) in all Manufacturing 
ntinued 
























































Industry 1981 | 1999 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1936 1937 1938 | 1930 | 1940 | 1941 
| 

All manufactaring.................-.].-.--|..---|.-.-.-|.-.---].-.-.- — 32. 44) 52. 27 

SSS _—ESS EES OES OS | et Fd 

agricultural implements... ........|__... Sieipsinsiseowsboceoel <2 a 23.81) 84. 44 
AUCTUt.--weeweneneeven-eeeeno-oe-s- heislnided ete epemdl seoneh biases ws +; ~---]--2-2-]118-07}190, 62 
Pn ne et) ee ee ee ee a. Sn - - 29. A 
Automobiles and bodies... .........).....].....]......]....--|.....- ° ve POSGa 27.11) 32.61 
Automobile parts and equipment._..|____- Sa ee ee Sens Set ee 56. 96) 63. 07 
eT | RES TR MP PNR PSE NNN IO Set | 18.89) 37.02 
Brass, bronze, and copper products..|__.._|_...-/....._|..._. ‘ 45. 28) 56, 49 
Brick, tile, amd terra cotta..........- ee ee ee ee . _ | 31. 52) 51. 58 
Cast-iron pipe...-....--..-.....---.-|.-.--].-.--].-----].-----]..--- : : | 24.74) 31. 28 
0 ee EE ee ees.) Se ee ee oon | 19.42) 33.7 
Ea) La Ne Te OR Sees ‘ ° al | 24. 85) 43. 94 
Cigars and . a a ee es) ee! Re Se ee a aol | 26.43} 35. 98 
Cotton manufacturing............_.. ECR SRA NES ie) aa . . | 32.02] 54. 42 
Dyeing and finishing textiles_.......|.....|_....]._..._]__._. SS. Te i ol | 25.87) 47. 89 
Electrical machinery. .............- See SS OS Pe Ree ah te in | 39.71] 61.74 
Engines, turbines, ot and water wheels|-.._|.--..|....-.|...__- 7 or | 50.21] 72. 72 
Foundries and machine shops... ___- aR PETS PRET: NC eg ine ar | 35.47) 67.75 
pa a eee ae Te eS ee oe ae ~— hon 34. 60) 60.19 
ee SES Se ES OSS: Se eee Ree ee al | 21. 66) 39. 45 
a era ae ilo dies wenadie Woe ee AE eee: ae ‘ . 40. 66} 59.90 
J ES eee el SE EE Pe Bee ee Re ‘ 20. 37) 30.04 
EP es ee ES ee a NT ee ; 18. 68) 34. 50 
~~ si“ RRR : eT oe sey RRO 53. 46| 61. 35 
Men’s clothing __.__... Bo aeS Bree Ce CR oe ET ee ; hol oil 21.77] 33.61 
Paints and varnishes............._.. et A LA ae a ee 23.07| 42.17 
EMR SR EIT RR, ARNT IRR EO 2 | 17.62] 37. 80 
, TSS Se Ses Tee PS! ee ORR Bees ; 14. 26; 21. 58 
a F " a | 36.79) 50.10 
Printing: Book and job_.........___. botlinenk ‘TRE SEE i oil | 26. 80} 49. 66 
Printing: Newspapers and periodi- 

a eS res eee Tee > a Oe 13. 06) 17.59 
Radios and phonographs.__......__- ce TE ME Se Aes | | 41.09) 55. 86 
Rayon and allied products...........|...._|____. Pekin Tie . a : 22. 56) 26. 51 
Rubber boots and shoes. ........._.. 30 REED) Goo  Saee REA SRY 31. 61) 50.00 
ET I SN SEE hae A AES a a 7 ‘ 19. 48} 40.08 
©. SSW Sa RR eT Ie ee ‘ aaa 36.91) 51.05 
Shipbuilding. ......_... h SE RR eee (? REY Se DE Cais Tae ‘ . | 76. 89/136. 46 
Silk and rayon goods. __.............}..__. i Brie Her " ‘ |__._..] 23.08] 40.64 
Slaughtering and meat packing... _. aR EY eas one id ..|_.....| 38.47] 56. 21 
Steam and hot water heating ap- | | 

REE SS ORE ae TE a Fee Seen eee = he ee 42.42) 50. 29 
structural and ornamental metal- 

(sh, kis Pile OE tu EE LS hele a 56.00} 53.15 
Tools (not including edge tools, | | 

OE OS eee A eee eee oe « 33.88) 59.71 
Woolen and worsted See “ea RES ARSE S = - od | 38.88) 47.47 
| | j 
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Taste 2.—Annual Labor Turn-Over aoe On 100 Employees) in all Manufacturing 
























































and in 42 Separate Industries—Continued preju' 
TOTAL ACCESSION RATES the ¥ 
. — The s 
Industry 1981 | 1982 | 1933 | 1934 | 1935 | 1986 | 1987 1938 | 1939 | 1940 | 194) perio 
Ue Paes me a - ow ——_——_,—_ + — —— lack é' 
All manufacturing. .........._.___... |36. 59|39. 82 65.20 56.91 50.05)52. 16/42. 50) 46.16) 48.85) 52.72) 64 ; help, 
Agricultural implements ittensiinnnil RR RS ee cam BES" 47. 41| 37.63) 43.9: cons 
Aircraft - wwe eS, Ta ee ae KES ee 49.79) 33. 57|111. 66)120. 42/124 2 disto 
Aluminum _ RS MeO: Ae RS eeteee ee: EH: wears "eee! eee DW &: 
Automobiles and bodies...._-______. 79. 95/81. 17| 116. 59|144. 23) 84. 90/88. 92/72. 00) 89. 66) 81.77) 75.99) 66. » some 
Automobile parts and equipment____|64. 05/81. 70/124. 64/125. 23) 91. 61|84. 43/72. 04/101. 95) 92.71) 90.15) 79.4 hil 
Boots and shoes. , 29139. 64| 46.36) 41.55) 38. 21/37. 86/43. 19| 44.11) 39.74! 37.56, 49 y whue 
Brass, bronze, and copper ee ee ee! HES sk NT 46.79) 60.71) 65, : the ¢ 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta......_.__ __...|92. 72) 126. 80) 108. 98) 106. 62/83. 50/64. 15) 84.08) 73.05] 63.64) 67. ys 
ee th SE 1PURR REY SE RAS Rs oy * 27. 62} 30.09) 41 (d 
OS , Te PT HE ae a BE 67.83} 65.57) 57.90) 54 
Chemicals... OS! EES ERE HONOR cM EY. ae. me? chiiticnaaa at) 0 @ entel 
Cigars and cigarettes__ ceawers s Eee e 39. 16 59. 30 52.00) 33. 47|60. 52|42. 80) 40.46) 41.10] 38.56) 55.9 (e 
Cotton manufacturing. -------|47. 38/67. 48) 83. 56) 53.69) 52. 33/49. 81/38. 90) 52.25) 47.50) 52.74) 68 os 
Dyeing and finishing textiles. Fh DET it oh. gakalhnsmaalonesiiasiadieaal mm me Pe” deat 
Electrical machinery ___........___.. _..--|11. 86} 49.02) 32.72) 38. 44/53. 10}43. 08) 30.64) 43.81) 53.17) 48 
Engines, turbines, and water wheels.|____- US BOGS Pee Ke? ST BT .-..| 73. 26 reast 
Foundries and d machine eeiepe... --|30. 81|30. 23} 63.40) 58.88) 53. 62/56. 12/46. 43) 29.84) 44. 56) 45.67) 74.0 
Furniture _- ‘ ..----}|55. 55) 50. 36) 85.81) 58.69) 57. 28/68. 98/52. 74) 57.77) 54.95) 53.07) 74.7 
Glass. DacinaiinbgeteDcéaehe co..abiec Rates ae cen a 52.35| 37.42) 39.45) 52.) 
Hardware......................._---|.....}12. 12] 20. 65| 27.68) 49.35/43. 25/38. 55 30. 82) 39. 46} 49.16) 67.4 
Iron and steel_._..._.___ EY SE 20. 12\17. 86) 54.91) 33.98) 29. 58/38. 85|32. 72) 21.36! 36.11) 31.98) 35.3 3 
Knit goods._....-....__- eenbilivia  oeselininbianxhelineesiaealarane 32. 24| 39. 16| 33.76] 35.90) 45.8% T 
“SRA REL BEY 8 CAA CES See weir. | __...|40. 55| 14.80) 52.14) 56.41) 63.9% 
Men’s clothing. ty TSR URES ORE +: 45.73) 45.13) 38.81) 46. 78)52. 16/46. 33) 73.17) 53.93) 54.73) 49.7: nur 
Paints and varnishes.......___- RE Ae oe | Sp ee ae Nepeiy’ . Neee .----| 20.71) 34.75} 30.51) 48 
ATL RE pet Ok: Cael OMS hee ETS __..| 29.62} 28.07] 24.21| 42 emp 
Petroleum Solining Le setiiedhitiechecalbabati es Ds: 23.94) 44.46) 38.28) 31. 55/38. 30/33. 42) 19.49) 31.08) 21.83) 27 for 
Planing mills__.__- PRS AOR EMER abine. BA | oa saire Ce. eee Rite Bees ..--| 52.65) ¢ 
Printing: Book andjob....-.--- _|___.. tes “de eee .---e-]-----]-----} 44.00} 51.10} 54.27) 69 pul 
Printing: Newspapers and Periodi- | 
ST A A Se cee eee __|_..--]-----| 23.80] 24.83] 26.17) 2s fue 
Radios and phonogra| Nae ale Bh mil ARS: Re see CS a: ielet 82.92) 78.77) 66.00) 74 hy 
Rayon and allied products__.____- Ef Wade Ul ae _.-|.----}28. 82] 51.18} 28.67} 30.71) 34 
Rubber boots and shoes.........--..|_....|_.--_|_.__-- est a cs -....| 40.45} 35.28} 52.32) 62.1 sho 
ia aa laa ee .--/21. 21/15. 24) 62. 43 28. 99) 20. 86|35. 12)12. 38) 30.90) 31.95) 32.14) 48.5 1) | 
Rie A aR ae _.-|81. 16/75. 30/108. 79) 93. 35/103. 89/82. 56/77. 03| 77.13) 64.96) 61.56) 69.8 ec: 
| ln nose-} == si wi |------|--- Eleeoad 7.42} 42. 40| 62. 48|103. 64) 166. 52 desi 
Silk and rayon goods......_._...___- Ree BER aad CBE a net 0 68.18} 50.19) 50.51) 56.48 
) ens ring and meat packing.._... 80. 02\75. 92|112. 26|133. 42) 87. 51 99. 37/84. 86) 89.92) 89.05) 92. 50,117.88 5 ae 
hot water heating 
yy tie Ace Rt: alae ‘i a peat —— Se pti ..| 25.41] 34.00) 49.16) 57.54 mo! 
Structural and ornamental metal- in * 
work. BPP Gas a eR e rs 89.13) & 
Tools (not “including ‘edge tools, con 
machine tools, files, and wetness oe aes ee we wees ee ie eee ole OR. 17) 65.4 
Woolen and worsted goods. . 6 ea A a |--=--- SAE Sie 48. 61 a) 67. 14) 80. 20) 62.5 
J ' | 





Definition of Terms 


As used by the Bureau, an accession is the hiring of a new employee. 


or rehiring of an old employee after a separation not exceeding 3 TI 
months. Row hirings are ie workers regardless of whether or not ¢0l 
they were formerly employed by the company. Transfers from one in 
plant to another of the same company are not considered accessions Bu 
or separations. th 

A separation is the termination of employment of any of the follow- Fe 
ing types: ra’ 

(a) A quit is a termination initiated by the employee, regardless o! pr 
his reason (which may be dissatisfaction with hours, wages, working ne 
conditions, labor policies, or due to obtaining a better job, or for any tic 
other reason). (fi 

(b) A discharge is a termination initiated by the employer, with Je 
prejudice to the worker, for such reasons as incompetence, violations of 


of rules, dishonesty, insubordination, laziness, etc. 
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(c) A lay-off is a termination initiated by the employer, but without 
prejudice to the worker. A short furloug during which the name of 
the worker is retained on the pay roll is not regarded as a lay-off. 
The same rule applies to suspensions of operations during the inventory 
period and to vacations. All other separations, whether caused by 
lack of orders or materials, break-down of plant, release of temporary 
help, introduction of labor-saving machinery or processes, etc., are 
considered as lay-offs. This.definition of lay-off may lead to some 
distortion in the general lay-off rate because, under similar conditions, 
some companies furlough an employee but keep him on the pay roll, 
while others remove him from the pay roll. Simplicity necessitates 
the definition as given here. 

(d) A military separation isa termination resulting from the employee 
entering the armed services of the United States Government. 

(e) The miscellaneous group of separations includes those due to 
death, permanent disability, retirements on pensions, and similar 
reasons and also military separations. 


Method of Computation of Rates 


The items of separation and accession are divided by the average 
number on the pay roll and multiplied by 100 to get the rate per 100 
employees for the month. In compiling the rates the actual numbers 
for the several establishments are added and the general rates com- 
puted from the grand total. Thus, each establishment has an in- 
fluence or ‘‘weight”’ in the rate in proportion to its size. 

In comparing monthly rates the number of days in the month 
should be considered, as no adjustment is made in the monthly rate 
because of the number of its days. If an equivalent annual rate is 
desired, the monthly rate can be multiplied by 11.77 if the month has 
31 days; by 12.17 if it is a 30-day month; by 13.04 if it is a 28-day 
month; and by 12.62 if it is a 29-day month. With the adjustment 
in the equivalent yearly rate this latter figure affords a more exact 
comparison as between months. 


PPPPOOOS 


LABOR TURN-OVER IN MANUFACTURING, 
FEBRUARY 1942 


THE labor turn-over situation in February was characterized by a 
continuation of high accession rates in manufacturing plants, a pte 
in lay-offs, and a further slight rise in quit rates, according to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics monthly survey. The accession rate for 
the manufacturing industries covered was 6.00 per 100 employees in 
February. Although this represented a decrease from the January 
rate (6.87), it was one of the highest recorded in recent years. Ap- 
proximately five-sixths of the workers hired in February represented 
new hirings (i. e., they did not include employees rehired after a separa- 
tion of 3 months or less). Hiring rates in the primary war industries 
(for which data are no longer released publicly) declined slightly from 
January to February, but remained considerably above those for 
other manufacturing industries. 

Since the inauguration of the defense program in June 1940, the 
total separation rate for all manufacturing industries combined has 
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been substantially lower than the total accession rate. Febrijar, 
separation rate of 4.78,’though below the accession rate for the mont), 
was considerably above the separation rate of 3.15 recorded in Febriiary 
1941. Lay-offs showed marked decreases from May 1940 throug), 
June 1941, but increased from June 1941 to December 1941, larzely 
as a result of shortages of raw materials in many industries. During; 
recent months substantial lay-offs have been reported in industrie; 
converting their facilities to war production, notably automobiles ay, 
bodies and automobile parts and equipment. However, the Februar; 
lay-off rate for all manufacturing (1.35), was slightly lower than thy. 
January rate (1.61), and considerably below that for Decembe, 
1941 (2.15). The quit rate for all manufacturing showed little change 
from January to February. The February 1942 quit rate for |) 
manufacturing was 2.41 as compared with 1.33 in February 1941 and 
0.62 in February 1940. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics monthly survey on labor turn-ove; 
for February included nearly 9,000 manufacturing establishments 
employing more than 4,300,000 workers. In this issue are pre- 
sented, for the first time, rates for the following industries: Flour. 
leather, lighting equipment, paper boxes, stamped and enameled ware. 
stoves, and textile machinery. These industries replace the war 
industries for which the publication of turn-over rates has been re- 
stricted. 


Tasie 1.—Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates of Factory Workers in Representative F stab. 
lishments in 135 Industries ! 















































i 
Class of turn-over | Janu-| Feb- | | Au- | 5€P- | eto} No | De- | Av- 
and year ary |For March April ope! cay July gust _ ber ye = 
Separations 
Quits: 
ETE Rg ES Bs Lares aie Sie Beare SSSR of. me af) Date? 
Pi Rcicntinceh 1.31 | 1.33 | 1.70 | 2.08 | 2.20 | 2.06 | 2.25 | 2.46 | 2.81 | 2.11 | 1.57 | 1.75 
Discharges: 
a 8 A | a en rs ae a ee ee ae eee 
Pe indwnats 18 -19 21 25 24 26 .2 30 31 2B 24) .29 
Lay-offs: 2 | | 
aa 1.61 | 1.35 |_..._-. RS Roe RUE, coke Oe Sime at eil “ 
SS. Fe 1.06 | 1.19) 1.08 | 1.03} 1.40) 113 / 116/ 141] 144) 2.1 
Miscellaneous 
separations:* 
1942______- 8 i Re 9k Pe PE LORS. eee, ee 
Pet canon -31 43 43 37 34 36 -30 25 25 33 26 52 
Total: 
So 8 | ee Cee ee oS Oe a ee Been ee 
| RRS: $3.41 | 3.15 | 8.40 | 3.89 | 3.86 | 3.71 / 4 4.14 | 4.53 | 4.13 | 3.51 71 
= ——S=——— =>, —>——>"— a 
os 
i SRP SSS 6. 28 Ge PR Le ee eS eee ee 
meee 1.45 | 1.08 124) LO 92 -90; L@#} LU 87 86 79 “4d 
New hirings: 
cela a  Eeatngede amt: Eaten ileal Tinea, eben er = ter ttle sophia 
1941....... 4.09 | 3.84) 4.38) 5.00 | 5.03 | 5.41 | 4.96 | 4.32 | 4.29 | 4.01 | 3.12 | 3.82 
Total: 
ORE ae eS ae ee Se Te eee eS ae 
Be Raa 5.54) 4.92 5.62) 6.04 | 5.95 | 6.31 | 6.00 5.43 | 5.16 | 4.87 | 3.91 | 4.76 


























1 The various turn-over rates represent the number of quits, discharges, lay-offs, total separations, » 
per 100 employees. It should be noted that turn-over rates are not directly comparable to ' 
‘em t and pay roll” reports issued by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Turn-over rates are b 
on for the mneath, lity Guptepunent 6 pay seit indenes solar enky to the pag parted ng 
nearest the middle of the month. seasonal industries, such as canning and preserving, are not . 
ered by the labor turn-over survey. Finally, the coverage of the labor turnover sample is not as exten: © 
ins eeeerteent emake, webich nantes 0 prectes sumaber of eenell plants. 
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Taste 2.~Monthly Turn-Over Rates (per 100 Employees) of Factory Workers in 4) TaBL’ 
Manufacturing Industries ' 















































: _— 
| Separation rates Accession rat es 
| 
| Mis- | 
Industry Date | | 
quit | Dis- | Lay- yong Rind Re | New 
| ; charge} off sepere-| tion hiring | hiring *°°es 
tion 2 
ae | is aper 
Agricultural implements.___._ Feb. 1942/| 1.54| 0.22] 0.49] 085/ 3.10] 0.34/ 3. 62 ¥ 
Jan. 1942/ 1.85 24 . 46 93 | 3.48 .52| 3.29 5 
Feb. 1941 | 1.01 16 . 52 39} 208) 1.26) 291) 4) rol 
Automobiles and bodies_______. Feb. 1942 | 1.28 12} 5.39 73 | 7.52) 131) 289 gy 
Jan. 1942| 2.64 17 | 3.22 49| 6.52] 2.94] 3.07) «¢ ; 
Feb. 1941 | 1.02 06 .97 48 | 2.53] 1.14] 265) 2% Planir 
Automobile parts and equip- 
GES <~chpaktenbcitiscassntnsl SU Bel .42| 3.17 -78| 6.78| 1.34] 5.55) ¢ 
Jan. 1942] 2.11 .34] 4.45 95 | 7.85] 4.51] 5.66) 10) Printi 
Feb. 1941 | 1.41 .33 | 1.69 37} 3.80) 1.28) 4.92| 64 Be 
Boots and shoes.................| Feb, 1942] 214 .27 . 56 54 | 3.51 -98 | 3.83 4.8 
Jan. 1942] 2.35 . 22 . 78 63 | 3.98/ 1.71] 4.94!| ¢ ’ 
Feb. 1941 | 1.07 .19 . 67 30} 2.23] 1.34] 3.03 4.37 ntl 
Boxes, paper_.._- elena Feb. 1942 | 3.61 -388 | 3.32 -61 |) 7.92] 1.17] 2.96! 4) Ni 
Jan. 1942] 3.10 .27| 3.04 -58 | 6.99/ 1.89] 3.69) 5% 
Feb. 1941 | 1.01 24] 1.77 .50| 3.52 -88] 3.72] 46 a 
Brick, tile, and terra cotta_____. Feb. 1942 | 2.31 21 3.13 -59 | 6.24 1.25 | 2.70 3. 95 Radio 
Jan. 1942 2. 53 . 80 5. 06 70 | 9.09 -90 | 3,24 4.14 
Feb. 1941 | 1.19 .10| 3.62 34] 5.25] 1.04] 3.74) 47 
| Feb. 1942 | 1.28 . 25 -15 -46 |) 2.14 -59 | 2.38 2.97 Rayor 
Jan. 1942/ 1.25 40 . 38 .58 | 2.61] 1.06! 2.00 . 
Feb. 1941 | 1.09 17] 1.31 .36| 2.93 44/1 1.96] 24 
ES Feb. 1942] 1.15] .11| 260] 157] 4.52] [61] 217!) 27% Rubb 
Jan. 1942/ 1.20 -12| 3.51 67 | 5.50 .66 | 2.26 | 72 
Feb. 1941 . 46 .06 | 4.75 42| 5.69] 3.68] 2.12) “ 
Eee Feb. 1942/ 1.66] .39/ .39 7| 3.31 .32] 4.71 Rubb 
Jan. 1942! 1.73 38 53] 1.13 | 3.77 .30] 5.45 73 
Feb. 1941 .97 12 . 40 41/} 1.90] 1.51] 2.32 re 
Cigars and cigarettes........___. Feb. 1942 | 3.48 -05 | 1.09 36 | 4.98] 1.93] 3.16 0 Sawit 
Jan. 1942] 3.63 14] 196 36 | 6.09) 4.08] 3.11 7.19 
Feb. 1941 | 1.77 0s . 63 20; 268) 279) 1.47| 43 
Cotton manufacturing..........| Feb. 1942 | 3.60 35 . 62 58} 5.15] 1.25| 4.99!) 6% Silk 8 
Jan. 1942/| 3.37 33 | 1.06 63} 5.39] 1.31] 5.18| 6.49 
Feb. 1941 | 2.53 29 . 95 40} 417] 1.10] 4.18 F 
Dyeing and finishing textiles.. _| Feb. 1942 | 2.98 32 .48 70 | 448/ 1.27} 4.37 2/808 
Jan. 1942] 2.98 . 36 .92 87 | 5.13] 1.36] 4.04 
Feb. 1941 | 2.25 . 24 95 65 | 4.09] 1.05] 4.50 
i .conuipionecsdi bs ae Feb. 1942 | 3.01 . 59 . 60 44 | 4.64 43 | 2.77 | stam 
Jan. 1942] 2.45 .07 | 1.89 .87 | 5.28 .63 | 4.82 | ‘ 
Feb. 1941 85 .85 | 1.55 .434 3.18 .66 | 1.74 4 ' 
Foundries and machine shops...| Feb. 1942 | 2 30 . 40 . 88 64] 4.22 . 54 5.19 5.7 otear 
Jan. 1942/| 2.33 45} 1.07 .77| 462 .77| 6.23 7.0) apy 
Feb. 1941 | 1.50 .37| 1.04 -46 | 3.37 .55| 6.07/ 6.6 
Pe ee Feb. 1942 | 3.37 .38 | 1.95 .79| 6.49] 1.34] 419 5.5 F 
Jan. 1942/| 3.00 .40 | 3.07 94) 7.41] 1.12] 3.71 1. & stove 
Feb. 1941/ 1.60/ .19| 221| :33/ 433] 130! 3:97!) 4s 
TO Feb. 1942/ 1.51 22] 32.2 .78| 5.74] 1.26] 2.94 1.2 ; 
Jan. 1942/ 1.83 .23) 1.59 .92| 4.57 .55 | 2.91 | ‘ struc 
Feb. 1941 94 .09 | 2.06 .50| 3.59 -83 | 2.52 ; wo 
NS Ee Feb. 1942 | 4.16 .389/; 1.32 60 | 6.47 .74 | 5.29 
Jan. 1942| 417 38} 243 78| 7.76] .83| 7.20| § 
Feb. 1941 | 2.28 33 | 1.01 66) 428) .81/ 473) 5.4 Text 
LL at eee Feb. 1942 1.52 12 . 40 83 | 2.87 .71} 251 2 
Jan. 1942/ 1.44 13 .47| 1.12] 3.16 65} 262) 3.17 , 
Feb. 1941| .76 09 | .27 43/ 1.55] .38|] 237] 275 Too 
a See Feb. 1942 | 2.88 26 | 1.05 34) 4.53) Lil] 299) 41 me 
Jan. 1942! 2.61 22; 1.50; .27/ 4.60/] 1.07! 27: 3.9 
Feb. 1941 | 1.43 09; 121! .13| 286 99} 1.88) 2987 Ww 
Leather__....-..................] Feb. 1042] 1.21 . 24 82 71 | 298 471 3.87) 4.04 “ 
Jan. 1942/ 1.20 .14] 1.04 68 | 3.06 41] 2.36 | T 
Feb. 1941 49 . 05 .39 26 | 1.19 41] 2.50 
Lighting equipment.___.._..___ Feb. 1942 | 2.44 -29| 5.06 -78 | 8.57] 3.10] 3.33 _— 
Jan. 1942; 3.41 -25/) 1.46) 1.05] 6.17] 3.97] 452' & 
Feb. 1941 | i.80 .34) 1.07 40! 3.61 .30 | 5.71 , 
Men’s clothing. ................. Feb. 1942 2.28 . 20 . 63 -23| 3.34] 1.08] 3.03 
Jan. 1942/ 1.94 -ll| 1.15 -19|} 3.39) 279) 277 5. 5 ha: 
Feb. 1041 / 1.24) .25) 104] 13] 266] 118| 317) 43: 18 
Paints and varnishes............| Feb. 1942| 241] :29] 1.79| ‘80| 5.29! (95| 3 69 | 38 the 
Jan. 1942) 223) .25/ .55| .98| 4.01) °33/ 3.37) 37 
Feb. 1941 .89 25 80 451 2.39 -80! 3.80' 43 ma 
' No individual industry data are shown unless reports cover at least 25 percent of industrial employ- ma 


ment. 
3 Military separations included. 
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n 4) IE Taste 2.—Monthly Turn-Over Rates (per 100 Employees) of Factory Workers in 42 
n 4) TABI Manufacturing Industries—Continued 






























































——ee nee | 
eg Separation rates Accession rates 
— i — - | 
Mis- 
Industry Date im 
ro quit | Dis | Lay. | calle | Total) ree. | rvew | Total 
eres. charge} o separa-| tion | biring | hiring | ‘sion 
Slon tion | 
. paper and pulp................. Feb. 1942} 2.05) .35/) .68) .75| 3.83 | .47| 3.69] 4.16 
3. % Jan. 1942| 1.80 - 16 - 60 -88 | 3.44/) .38) 3.66 4. 04 
2 Feb. 1941 75 .12 . 59 .49/ 1.95] .44| 2295) 269 
rt ee ae Sane eo Feb. 1942 . 63 . 06 . 65 .71| 2.05) .24| 1.86 2. 10 
4% Jan. 1942 75 05 . 38 82] 2.00] .33|) 253 2. 86 
6 ot Feb. 1941 . 52 . 06 . 80 .30 | 1.68 .74!1 1.61 2. 35 
3% Planing ~ | oe ite Feb. 1942 3.74 . 25 | 1.17 . 93 6. 09 2. 63 3.79 6. 42 
Jan. 1942| 3.02 .47| 2.38 .95 | 6.82] 1.67) 4.08 5.75 
6 & Feb. 1941 | 1.73 35] 1.03] .51] 3.62] 1.37| 247) 3.84 
10.17 Printing: 
8 4 Book and job- RR Feb. 1942 | 2.12 .21 | 2.57 . 59 | 5.49 | 115) 3.51 4. 66 
4 3) Jan. 1942| 2.28 .19| 2.87 .63| 5.97] 1.41| 440] 5.81 
é Feb. 1941 84) .14] 2.81 .34| 4.13] 2.18 | 2.73| 4.91 
’ Printing: 
‘ Newspapers and periodicals_| Feb. 1942 . 60 -17]} 1.01 .54| 2.32] .68!) 1.36 | 2.04 
5.5 Jan. 1942 71 .10| 2.51 54) 3.86 .74| 1.91 2. 65 
4, 64 Feb. 1941 . 28 -03 | 1.07 .26| 1.64] 1.09) 1.23) 2.32 
3. 98 Radios and phonographs__.- --- Feb. 1942 | 3.18 43) 1.55 .65| 5.81) .94| 5.22) 616 
4.14 Jan. 1942] 3.49 -37 | 2.90 .58 | 7.34 -78 | 5.82) 6.60 
4 Feb. 1941 | 1.77 .07 | 5.36 - 32 | 7.52; 1.43| 3.11] 4.54 
2 Rayon and allied products_.....| Feb. 1942 | 1.00 . 20 45 Ae) Beet oe SD a | 2.97 
y Jan. 1942 . 83 .19 . 80 .88 | 2.70 .43 | 1.42] 1.85 
2 4 Feb. 1941 | 1.06 15 . 30 .74| 2.25) 1.22| 2.47) 3.69 
9 7 Rubber boots and shoes...._...| Feb. 1942 | 3.37 .95 | 1.25 .86| 6.43] 2.32] 3.52) 5.84 
2 99 Ja. +4 3. 08 . oe 1.11 $ 73 +o +; 5. 04 
wy eb. 1941 | 1.44 .35 | 3. .61 .45| .9 2.12} 3.10 
Se Se Feb. 1942] 1.33 .05 | 4.05 .60| 6.03] 1.97 | 4.33} 6.30 
. Jan. 1942| 1.24 .05| 7.14] 1.62] 10.05} 1.76| 272] 4.48 
r Feb. 1941 71 05 . 28 -36| 1.40] 1.78) 2.07 3. 85 
Ee Feb. 1942| 4.31 .385| 1.89 .98 | 7.53 | 1.85] 5.36 7.21 
9 Jan. 1942 | 3.27 -33 | 2.08 85 | 6.53) 3.40] 5.19 8. 59 
“9 Feb. 1941 | 1.52 .17| 2.79 -35| 4.83) 1.62) 2.44 4.16 
4 Silk and rayon goods____--- ...-.| Feb. 1942} 3.32] .43 . 95 -53| 5.28] 114) 450) 5.64 
19 Jan. 1942| 298| .45/ 1.27 65) 5.35) 1.45) 4.35) 5.80 
Feb. 1941 | 1.50 .21| 2.22 34) 4.27| 160] 2.93) 4.53 
Slanghtering and meat packing | Feb. 1942 | 2.31 .31 | 10.19 | 1.05) 13.86) 4.56) 2.49] 7.05 
| Jan. 1942/] 2.44| .35| 5.35] 1.23] 9.37| 4.85| 8.53) 13.38 
| Feb. 1941} .82] .15| 830| .68| 9.95| 5.25| 1.25) 6.50 
Stamped and enameled ware___| Feb. 1942 | 3.97 .38| 3.43) .91) 8.69] 1.32) 4.85 6.17 
‘ | Jan. 1942| 451| .44 | 3.08} .97| 9.00) 533| 5.21 | 10.54 
| Feb. 1941 | 1.67] .34| 259| .58/| 5.18) 1.04] 5.55 | 6.59 
Steam and hot-water heating | 
apparatus ...---.-| Feb. 1942] 2.16 .34 | .78| 4.24 42) 3.60) 4.02 
Jan. 1942| 2.83 87) 111) 1.16) 5.47 .66 | 4.37 5.03 
Feb. 1941| 2.05/| .21 . 62 .55| 3.43) .67/ 350] 417 
x aT Feb. 1942| 3.72) .21| 3.62 - 60 | 8.15| 1.76| 277| 4.83 
Jan. 1942] 3.93) .25] 5.19| .93/ 10.30) 252) 224|) 47 
Feb. 1941 | 1.63} .14/] 1.94] .39| 4.10) 209) 521] 7.30 
Structural and ornamental metal 
Le Feb. 1942| 1.91| .38] 1.39 .64| 4.32 .39 | 5.97 6. 36 
Jan. 1942; 2.08 -20| 1.57) .86) 4.80 61 | 6.84 7.45 
Feb. 1941 | 1.27; .18| 1.19| .58| 3.22) .73| 688| 7.61 
Textile machinery ---.--.....-- Feb. 1942 | 2.83) .21 29) .93) 4.26) 23) 4 82) 5.05 
| Jan. 1942 | 3.11 .19 21! 1.14] 4.65) .38| 485/| 5.23 
17 | Feb. 1941 | 1.29) .10/ .08| .51| 1.98) .23| 552) 5.75 
78 Tools (not including edge tools, | | | 
machine tools, files, and saws).| Feb. 1942 | 2.90 . 53 47 .79| 4.69 64) 4.45 5.09 
. | Jan. 1942| 3.25) .52| .38| .86/ 501| .35| 5.63) 5.98 
7 Feb. 1941 | 1.70 .41 | 36 | .37| 284 | .59 | 6.68) 6.27 
Woolen and worsted goods__---. Feb. 1942 | 2.73 .16| 2.52 .67| 6.08! 1.13| 252] 3.65 
Jan. 1942 | 286) .24| 224 | .83 | 6.17 .98 | 2.57 3. 55 
Feb. 1941 | 2.17 14/| 1.27 | 49 | 4.07| 1.97 | 4.55 | 6. 52 





The complete details on labor turn-over in strategic war industries 
have been withdrawn from publication. However, in table 3 are given 
the quit rates in the following industries: Aircraft; shipbuilding; 
machine tools; brass, bronze, and copper products; foundries and 
machine shops; electrical machinery; and iron and steel. 
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TaBie 3.— Monthly Quit Rates (per 100 Employees) in Selected War Indust; 

















Quit rates 
Industry 9, 2 DX 7 re 
February 1942 | January 1942 | Februa 
Alp i ft ae ee ae 2 68 2.82 ; 
EIT SSS STS ai 3. 27 | 3. 25 
Machine tools - - -_...---- a eee 2. 23 | 2. 46 add 
Brass, bronze, and copper products. ____-_- 2. 45 2. 30 
Foundries and machine shops...........__- 2. 30 2. 33 
Electrical machinery.....................-._-- 1.78 | 2. 05 
EK ee 1, 52 1, 44 
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Building Operations 
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SUMMARY OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION IN 
PRINCIPAL CITIES, MARCH 1942! 


CURTAILMENT of private building caused a 1-percent decrease 
in permit valuations for March 1942 as compared with the total for 
the corresponding month of 1941. The volume of Federal contracts 
increased, however, and accounted for a large share of the 19-percent 
increase in permit valuation for new nonresidential construction over 
the 12-month interval. Decreases in both private and public housing 
were responsible for the reduction of 13 percent in permit valuations 
for new residential construction. 

An unusually large amount of Federal construction was contracted 
for during February, and the lower volume in March caused a contra- 
seasonal decline in total permit valuations of 20 percent. Permit 
valuations for all new nonresidential construction decreased 34 per- 
cent and for residential construction, 13 percent; but valuations for 
additions, alterations, and repairs gained 28 percent. 


Comparison of March 1942 with March 1941 and February 1942 


The volume of building construction in 2,533 identical cities with 
populations of 500 and over which reported to the Bureau of Labor 


Statistics in February and March 1942 and March 1941 is summarized 
in table 1. 


TasLe 1.—Summary of Building Construction for Which Permits Were Issued in 2,533 
Identical Cities, March 1942 









































| Number of buildings Permit valuation 
: Percentage Percentage 
Class of construction March change from— March change from— 
1942 1942 — 
February; March February; March 
1942 1941 1942 1941 

BE QU bck Saco nce ecccccosks 62,158 | +24.9 —7.9 | $220,706, 160 | —20. 4 | —1.0 
New residential..._.............__. _...| 23,74| —.1| 63] 102,037,784 | —134| —13.2 
New nonresidential. - - . eh eae 8, 059 +35.9 —22.3 90, 332, 791 —34.2 +18. 5 
Additions, alterations and repairs.-__- 30,353 | +51.2 —4.6 28, 335,585 | +28.0 | —2.7 








The number of new dwelling units for which permits were issued 
and the permit valuation of such new housekeeping residential con- 
struction in the 2,533 cities reporting in March 1942 are presented in 
table 2. Percentage changes between March 1942 and February 
1942 and March 1941 are also shown. 

‘ More detailed information by phic divisions and population groups is contained in a separate 


mimeographed release entitled “Building Construction, March 1942,” copies of which will be furnished 
Upon request. 
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TasiLe 2.—Number and Permit Valuation of New Dwelling Units in 2,533 Identicg 
Cities, March 1942, by Source of Funds and Type of Building TI 
ie 












































—— 
Number of dwelling units Permit valuation during 
iain —— ) - ; x 
Percentage change |Percentage chang ble 
Source of funds and type of dwelling | from— from— - ‘Idi 
March 1942 | March 192 |————_____ — 
Febru- | March Febru- | Marc TABLE 
ary 1942) 1941 ary 1942) 194) rt 
os # - | b | thas Proje 
All dwellings... b cedicmed Ad 28, 695 | —16.8 | —8.2 | $100,663, 709 | -13.8| —1 enoia 
Privately financed... a8 26,141 | +30.7| -7.3| 90,371,579| 432.5) —14) 
1-family____. ou | 20,261) +47.7| —5.4| 74,876,086] +45.7| —13; 
2-family !__- : 1,769 | -+36.2 —14.9 | 4, 843, 565 +49. 7 10.2 
Multifamily 2... Sect 4,111 | —17.5| —12.5| 10,651,928) —21.7) -»; 
Publicly financed .-___-_-- — 3, 666 | —82.4 —16.9 10, 292,130 | —78.8 4] ate 
aes ital 
' Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. 
? Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. em 
Fec era 
° ys ' Regulat 
Comparison of First 3 Months of 1941 and 1942 U.S. 
. . . —— 
Permit valuations reported in the first quarter of 1941 and 1942 ar ' Prel 
compared in table 3. f= 
TaBLe 3.—Permit Valuation of Building Construction, First 3 Months of 1941 and 194), Tl 
by Class of Construction ! ns 
( » 
Stat 
| Permit valuation Stat 
— as fo 

















Class of construction First 3 months of— 
| a Percentage 
chang‘ 
1942 | 1941 
stitincis = 
All construction__._...___- i ane > Ta Peta Ee ‘ | $624, 216, 792 | $601, 391, 491 | 
nN TRS ee LOTR Pee 281,076,370 | 208,876,502; ### $ —6, 
og RE CS ee 267, 796, 985 226, 173, 440 +18. 4 
Additions, alterations, and repairs................-__-_- 75, 343, 437 76, 341, 549 ~1,3 B 








dire 
Ma 
van 
to t 
plat 
sele 
anc 


tab 


! Based on reports from cities with a population of 500 and over, the cities being identical for any giv: 
month of both years. 


The number and permit valuation of new dwelling units for which 
permits were issued in the first 3 months of 1942 are compared with 
similar data for the corresponding months of 1941 in table 4. 


Tasie 4.—Number and Permit Valuation of New Dwelling Units, First 3 Months o/ 
1941 and 1942, by Source of Funds and Type of Dwelling ' 









































ti0] 
Number of dwelling units | Permit valuation - 
Source of funds and type : be str 
of dwelling First 3 months of— hidaled First 3 months of Percent: F 
age Lg et 
1942 1941 | change 1942 1941 chang: tot 
ang — in 
Ry isk netie -hdssiinetperud 80, 865 81, 382 —0.6 |$278, 472,951 |$296, 025, 679 b 
Privately financed..................-- 61,053 | 69,665 | —12.5 | 210, 509,288 | 258,508,203 | 18.5 COs 
SN eR ee 45, 983 50, 690 —9.3 | 171,994,751 | 204,246,860 | —lo.5 bu 
yg, AE 2 Ae SI 4, 220 4, 670 —9.6 10, 688, 642 11, 633, 642 | —$. 1 
i i 10, 850 14, 305 —24.2 27, 915, 895 42, 627, 701 —34 CO) 
Pubuay Gmenced..................... 19, 812 11, 717 +69. 1 67, 873, 663 37, 517, 476 +80. 9 or 
1 Based on reports from cities with a population “of 500 and over, the cities being identical for any gives ti 
month of both years. th 
‘Includes 1- and 2-family dwellings with stores. . 3 Includes multifamily dwellings with stores. 
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Construction from Public Funds, March 1942 


The value of contracts awarded and force-account work started 
during February and March 1942 and March 1941 on all construction 
projects financed wholly or partially from Federal funds is shown in 
tab 


ica 


— 


e 5. This table includes other types of construction as well as 
building construction, both inside and outside 2,533 reporting cities. 


Tape 5.—Value of Contracts Awarded and Force-Account Work Started on Construction 
Projects Financed from Federal Funds, February and March 1942 and March 1941]! 





gE E_ | 
Contracts awarded and force-account work 

ies started 

Appropriation 





) ss 
March 1942 | February 19422! March 1941 2 


| 
aes ee eee ee 2 =~ Son . sétceetntes $1, 494,182,791 | $745, 873, 741 $794, 062. 189 
pefense Public Works................-.-..-------------| 11, 404, 200 | 6, 406, 300 @ 
Federal agency projects under the WPA_..-.__.___. ond 0 | 0 23, 905 
Regular Federal appropriations ---......................| 1,467, 372, 849 | 711, 893, 936 785, 306, 212 
0, B, eur mae. . ....-. 2.2. 15, 405, 742 | 27, 573, 505 8, 732, 072 








| Preliminary, subject to revision. 
: Revised. 
} Program not started until October 1941. 

The value of all contracts awarded for public buildings and highway 
construction to be financed wholly from State funds, as reported by the 
State governments for February and March 1942 and March 1941, was 
as follows: 


Public Highway 
Month buildings construction 
“ ee OOM ew eu Jick $696, 273 $7, 967, 464 
February 1942_._________.___- 470, 052 6, 770, 862 
eee eee 1, 630, 459 7, 041, 671 


Coverage of Building Permit Statistics 


Building-permit data are collected by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
pi directly from local building officials, except in the States of Illinois, 
™ Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, and Pennsyl- 
vania, where State departments of labor collect and forward the data 
tothe Bureau. Reports are obtained each month from more than 2,500 
places having a population of 500 or more in 1940, from which are 
selected those for cities which also reported in the preceding month 
and in the corresponding month of the previous year. The resulting 
tabulations of identical cities cover practically all cities with a popula- 
tion of 50,000 or more; the completeness of the coverage of cities in 
the remaining population groups decreases with the size of city. 

In addition, the Bureau receives notifications of the value of con- 
struction contracts awarded by Federal and State Governments. 
Federal and State building construction in the 2,533 reporting cities 
totaled $67,163,000 in March 1942, as contrasted with $167,437,000 
in the previous month and $45,802,000 in March 1941. 

The permit-valuation figures represent estimates of construction 
costs made by prospective builders when applying for permits to 
build, in the case of privately financed construction, and the value of 
contracts awarded, in the case of construction financed with Federal 
or State funds. No land costs are included. Only building construc- 
tion within the corporate limits of the reporting cities is included in 
the tabulations. 
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FOOD PRICES IN MARCH 1942 


RETAIL costs of food advanced 1.5 percent between February |; 
and March 17, 1942, largely as a reuuls of increases in prices of pork 
fruit, and canned vegetables. Substantially higher prices were als 
reported for lard and other shortening, coffee, tea, rice, and rolled oats 

Butter and eggs were seasonally lower, and several fresh vegetables 

dropped in price as new supplies came on the market. On March 17. 
1942, the Bureau’s index of retail food costs, at 118.6 percent of the 
1935-39 average, was 20.5 percent higher than in March 1941, and 
26.8 percent above pre-war levels. 

By the end of March preliminary reports indicated further advance: 
for flour, canned tomatoes, canned salmon, oranges, lard, and sugar. 
Fresh pork prices dropped, however, and round steak, cabbage » an 
eggs continued to decline in price. 

The percentage change in retail costs of food on March 17, 1942. 
compared with costs 1 month ago, 1 year ago, and in Au st 1939 
before the outbreak of the war in Europe, is presented in table 1. 


TaBLe 1.—Changes in Retail Costs of Food in 51 Large Cities Combined, by Commodity 



































Groups 
1 
Percentage change, || Percentage chan 1g 
Mar. 17, 1942, com- || Mar. 17, 1942, « 
pared with— | pared with- 
Commodity group 1942 1941 939 ag Commodity group 1942 1941 1939 
i} ec | 
Feb. Mar. Aug. | Feb. Mar. Aug 
17 18 15 | 17 w | 
pS yee, ee +1.5 | +20.5| +268 nab products... ......+« —0.1 | +16.3 | +30 
eat. enc alae ay. —5.8 | +35.1) +23.' 
Cereals and bakery Fens and vegetables_. +4.9 | +27.2 + 
I oT csadiaatee bs abi +.5 | +10.2 +12.2 Ae TSR. +5.0 | +26.2 | . 
Bbicdnaktons ncline-atendh +1.7 | +17.6 +25. 9 I. ck tsebsinisincetdl +5.4 | +30.6 | 31. 
Beef and veal_....... —.2| +9.6) +20.2 PSE +2.0 | +28.8 | +41. 
te BC RR +6.0 | +31.3 | +33.5 || Beverages............._.- +2.0 | +27.9 |) +2 
Sr —.5| +9.9)| +10.0 || Fats and oils___.........- 42.5) +43.7 |) +38. 
SE sonnctunnaned +1.4 | +11.9| +186 || Sugar__..............._.. +.6 | +31.0 34 
Fish, fresh and 
, canned........--... +.8 | +33.0 | +59.5 | 

















Details by Commodity Groups 


Cereals and bakery products—Retail prices of bread advanced 
slightly in 16 cities and declined in one, Houston, where a 24-ounce 
loaf of bread was placed on sale in some markets at \5 cents. Prices 
of other cereals and bakery products continued to rise. Rice and 
rolled oats in particular advanced sharply. Since March 1941 tl 
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average retail price of rice has jumped 47 percent, reflecting a currey 
shortage. 

Meats.—Between February 17 and March 17, retail prices of poy 
rose 6 percent, following advances at wholesale, which in turn reflecte 
a sharp reduction in marketings during February and early March 
Maximum prices for dressed hogs and wholesale pork cuts, set by th, 
Office of Price Administration, applying to all handlers except retailer: 
became effective March 23. Subsequent to this original order, pric; 
ceilings at wholesale were raised slightly on certain cuts on March 3} 
Beef and lamb prices moved downward slightly, and fresh fish prices 
advanced at a much slower rate than during the past few months, 
fishing fleets, particularly in the Boston area, expanded their actiy;. 
ties after having reached a settlement on protective measures 
Canned salmon prices rose about 3 percent during the month. - Sine 
March 1941, meat prices have advanced sharply, showing increase 
ranging from 9 percent for beef, to 46 percent for red salmon. 

Dairy products.—Butter and cheese prices declined seasonally, witi 
relatively large stocks available. Fresh milk advanced 3 cents per 
quart in Mobile, Ala., a defense area where the rapid increase jp 
population has put considerable pressure on local facilities. Frae- 
tional increases also were reported from five other cities, and slight 
declines from six cities. Evaporated milk and cheese were 24 and 30 
percent higher respectively than a year earlier, while butter and fres|, 
milk advanced 12 and 15 percent respectively during the year. 

Eggs.—Egg prices moved downward seasonally, with declines rang- 
ing from 1 to 8 cents per dozen. The average price of 39.7 cents per 
dozen on March 17, was 12.2 cents per dozen lower than the peak 
price of 51.9 cents per dozen in mid-November. However, they were 
still 35 percent higher than a year earlier. 

Fruits and vegetables—Canned fruits and vegetables continued to 
advance sharply in retail markets, showing increases of 2.4 percent for 
corn to 7.2 percent for tomatoes. Large Government purchases o! 
canned goods during the past year have reduced stocks to unusually 
low levels, and this situation is reflected in retail markets. Price 
ceilings set by the Office of Price Administration on certain canned 
goods in the hands of canners and wholesalers, went into effect 
between mid-February, and mid-March, the period covered by this 
retail price survey. Potatoes declined for the first time since Septem- 
ber 1941, following slightly lower prices at shipping points and terminal 
markets. The advance in prices of some truck crops reflected advers 
weather conditions which prevailed during the last half of February 
and the first half of March, in early commercial growing areas. 
Prices of cabbage, carrots, and spinach were lower as large supplies 
from the increased acreage this year came on the market. Orang: 
prices rose in an early seasonal advance, and rising banana prices 
continued to reflect shipping difficulties. In general, prices of fruits 
and vegetables were substantially higher than in March 1941. Th: 
largest increases for the year were 111 percent for onions, 63 percent 
for potatoes, and 40 percent for bananas, canned peaches, and canned 
tomatoes. Cabbage prices were 18 percent lower than a year 
previous, sweetpotatoes were 6 percent lower, and fresh spinach 
showed no change. 

Beverages.—Prices of coffee, tea, and cocoa continued to advance at 
a somewhat slower rate than in recent months, Packaging difficulties, 
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short supplies, and increased distribution costs have been important 
factors in price movements of these beverages. 

Fats and oils—Lard, vegetable shortening, salad dressing, and 
oleomargarine advanced by 2 to 3 percent in price during the month 
ending March 17, while peanut butter rose about 8 percent as a 
shortage developed. Government and civilian demand for fats and 
oils continued strong, and has been an important factor in increases 
of 73 percent for lard, 68 percent for shortening in cartons, and 23 to 
4] percent for other fats and oils, since March 1941. 

Sugar.—Sugar prices rose less than 1 percent as prices became more 
stabilized under the widespread rationing being practiced by retailers, 
and because of the ceiling in effect on wholesale prices. Sugar prices 
on March 17, 1942, were 31 percent higher than they were a year 
earlier. 

Indexes of retail costs of food by commodity groups are presented 
in table 2 for January, February, and March 1942, March 1941, 
August 1939, mamediately before the outbreak of the war in Europe, 
and for March 1929. The accompanying charts show the trend in 
the costs of all foods, January 1913 to March 1942, inclusive, and for 


each major commodity group for the period January 1929 to March 
1942, inclusive. 


TasLe 2.—Indexes of Retail Costs of Food in 51 Large Cities Combined,’ by Commodity 
Groups, in Specified Months 


[1935-39 = 100} 





1929 
Commodity group 





Jan. 13 ; | Mar. 15 








116.2 


103.2 
116. 4 
120.4 
107.2 
111.8 


\ 107.3 
Fish, fresh and canned ; 145. 1 


rent iemeccc<-..-.-- . . 2 es 
Fruits and vegetables........__.-....-.--- t : 117.2 
Fresh 
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108. 6 
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124.4 
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(3) 
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(3) 

(*) 
133.9 
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149.3 
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167.0 
166. 1 
128, 1 
112.6 
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' Aggregate costs of 54 foods in each city, weighted to represent total purchases of families of wage earners 
nd lower-salaried workers, have been combined with the use of population weights. 


+ Not eveliable. 
‘ Revised. 


_ Among the 54 foods included in the index, prices of 35 were higher 
in March 1942 than in February; prices of 10 were lower; and for 9 
there was no change. Average prices of 50 of these foods were higher 
on March 17 than they were a year ago, cabbage and sweetpotatoes 
were lower, and corn flakes and spinach were unchanged. 

Average prices of 65 foods in 51 cities combined are shown in table 
3 for March and February 1942 and March 1941. 

455765—42——11 
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TABLE 3.—Average Retail Prices of 65 Foods in 51 Large Cities Combined, Mo: c) ond MET Awe 
February 1942 and March 1941 
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ye 3.—Abverage Retail Prices of 65 Foods in 51 Cities Combined, March and 
TABLE February 1942 and March 1941—Continued 4 





1942 1941 
Article a oe 


February 17 | March 18 
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i Preliminary. 

+ Not included in index. 

3 Revised. 

‘ Average prices of fresh and/or frozen fish included in index. 
‘ Priced first time on Oct. 14, 1941 


Details by Regions and Cities 


Retail food costs advanced between February 17 and March 17 in 
all of the 51 cities covered by the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ survey. 
The largest increases were reported for Mobile (4.6 percent), Kansas 
City (3.4 percent), and Scranton and Los Angeles (2.9 percent). 
The higher costs in these 4 cities were due to greater-than-average 
advances for meats and fresh fruits and vegetables. Large advances 
| for milk and sugar in Mobile, and eggs in Los Angeles, also contributed 
to the higher costs. The smallest increases reported were: Boston 
and Columbus, 0.2 percent; Newark, 0.3 percent; and New York 

and Seattle, 0.6 percent. Costs of meats, sugar, and fruits and vege- 
tables declined or advanced less than average in these 5 cities. Com- 
pared with a year ago, food costs were higher by 31.4 percent in Mobile, 
8.1 in Springfield, Til., and 26.1 in Portland, Oreg. The smallest 
advances in food costs during the year were in New York, 16.7 percent, 
Minneapolis, 17.1, and St. Paul, 17.6 percent. 

Indexes of food costs by cities ere presented in table 4 for March 
and February 1942 and March 1941. 
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TaBie 4.— Indexes of the Average Retail Cost of All Foods, by Cities, March and Febryq,, 
1942 and March 1941 ' 
[1935-39 = 100] 
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1 Aggregate costs of 54 foods in each city, weighted to represent total purchases of families of wage earner 
and lower-salaried workers, have been combined for the United States with the use of population weigh: 
Primary use is for time to time comparisons rather than place to place comparisons. 

1 Preliminary. 

#3 Includes Portsmouth and Newport News. 

4 Revised. 





Average Annual Indexes of Retail Food Costs, 1913 to 194] 


Annual average indexes of food costs for the years 1913 to 1941, 
inclusive, and monthly indexes for January 1941 to March 1942, 
inclusive, are shown in table 5. 


TasBie 5.—Indexes of Retail Food Costs in 51 Large Cities Combined, by Years From 
1913 to 1941, and by Months, January 1941 to March 1942, Inclusive 
[1935-39= 100] 
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ELECTRICITY AND GAS PRICES, MARCH 15, 1949 


RESIDENTIAL rates for electricity are secured from 51 cities anj 

for gas from 50 cities. These rates are used in the computation oj 

monthly bills for amounts of consumption which have been selecte 

as representative of average housebold use throughout the country, 

Reports published quarterly cover all changes which occurred during 

the preceding 3-month period. | 
Residential electricity rates remained unchanged between Decey, feclothin 

ber 1941 and March 1942 in all reporting cities. Changes in oa: qmmis allow 

rates occurred in several cities, complete details of which are not yo 

available. A record of these changes will be published later. 


sonneens pani 

one-tnl 

EXTENSION OF RATIONING AND PRICE CONTRO] Miput th 
IN GREAT BRITAIN a 

ina tev 

ORDERS issued by the British Ministry of Food established uniform MH *utilit: 
maximum retail prices in January 1942 for dried peas, beans, anim The 
lentils, dried fruits, oatmeal, oat flakes, and oat flour, instead of max. §wide ° 
imum retail prices varying according to wholesale prices and certain Mstyle 
other items such as transport costs.' Revised maximum prices were fm bave t 
also fixed for canned fruits and canned vegetables. the sle 

The weekly domestic rations of sugar and fats per person were re- MM price | 
duced on January 12, to 8 ounces of sugar, 6 ounces of butter or mar- 9 the m 
garine (of which not more than 2 ounces may be taken in butter), and J size. 
2 ounces of cooking fats. two 0 

The system of points rationing which was introduced in December J cover 
1941 for canned meat, fish, and beans, was extended from January § shoes. 
26, to include rice, sago, tapioca, dried peas, beans, lentils, and dried The 
fruits, and the number of points per person was raised from 16 to 2( 9a wor 
for the 4 weeks beginning February 9. of the 

In a statement on the food situation of the country, made to the J case 1 
House of Commons on March 3 by the Parliamentary Secretary t 
the Ministry of Food,? it was said that during 1941 price control had 
been extended to over 60 commodities or groups of commodities an 
that there were very few which were left uncontrolled. In fact, h 
stated, out of every 10s. spent on food by an average family, about 
7s. 6d. was for price-controlled goods, and about one-third of family 
purchases of foods are assisted by Government subsidy. 

The Ministry of Food has concentrated on canteen facilities an¢ 
British Restaurants for sections of the people, he said, rather than 
singling them out for an increased ration individually. It was r- 
ported that there were 5,500 canteens serving a substantial mea! t 
workers on 6 days a week, many of these canteens in addition servin: 
breakfast, tea, snack meals for night shift-workers, and light refresh- 
ments. In class A industrial canteens (which receive an extra speci! 
ration of double the ordinary ration for cheese, etc., for a catering 
establishment) 15,000,000 meals a week were being served; and 10 
class B canteens (receiving rations half as much again as those 0! 
British Restaurants) 28,000,000 meals a week. 


! Ministry of Labor Gazette (London), February 1942. For previous articles on the food situation 6 
rationing see Monthly Labor Review, April 1941 (p. 833); December 1941 (p. 1401); and February 1% 


(p. 461). 
* ‘4Great Britain. House of Commons. Parliamentary Debates, London, March 3, 1942. 
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Limitation of the prices of clothing will be attained through the 
Utility Apparel Maximum Prices and Charges Order 1942,’ which 

ame nto force on February 3. Under the order, cloth manufac- 
turers must devote at least two-thirds of their output to “utility” 
cloth. At present, existing types of cloth may be used in making up 
the various categories of utility clothing, but the cloth must conform 
¢o certain standards of weight, width, and price. In the future, how- 
ever, much more highly technical specifications will be imposed. The 
dothing manufacturer is not limited to any one particular style, but 
is allowed to use only one of the “‘utility” cloths specified for the type 
of garment he intends to make, and his net profit is limited to from 
4to 7% percent. ‘The wholesaler, if selling direct through his own 
organization, may add a gross 20 percent to the price paid to the 
manufacturer, or 5 percent otherwise. The retailer is allowed to add 
one-third to the price paid for the garment (including purchase tax) 
but the profit taken by both wholesaler and retailer is subject to a 
maximum price fixed for every type of garment. It is estimated that 
ina few months at least two-thirds of the British public will be wearing 
“tility” clothes. 

The garment specifications issued by the Government cover a 
wide variety of articles of clothing and give minute details as to 
style and trimming. For example, a grocer’s short white jacket must 
have three buttons down the front, three patch pockets, no buttons on 
the sleeves, and must be made of shrunk cloth; the maximum selling 
price is fixed at $2.60. Specified yarn must be used in infants’ socks, 
the maximum prices ranging from 15 cents to 20 cents according to 
size. For all the principal items of clothing, provision is made for 
two or more ranges of varying quality and price. The specifications 
cover practically every article of clothing except hats, gloves, and 
shoes. 

The following statement shows a balanced yearly expenditure by 
a woman using the 66 coupons allotted to her, and the maximum cost 
of the articles. If the cheapest “‘utility” garments were bought in each 
case instead of the most expensive, the total would be $30.20. 

Mee 
price 
$58. 20 


21. 55 
15. 70 
2. 70 


i 5. 40 
Nightdress (crepe satin) 3. 75 


Vest (crepe de chine) 1. 75 
Panties . 95 
Slip (crepe de chine) 2. 60 
6 pairs of stockings 

2 dkerchiefs 


_ An approximate cut of 25 percent in the civilian clothing ration 
is scheduled for June 1, 1942. Sixty coupons will be issued at that 
time to cover a period of 14 months ending July 31, 1943. The new 
coupons will be printed in three different colors—20 coupons for each 
—and the first group will be available until October 10. Any unused 
balance plus the 40 other coupons may be used in the remaining 
months of the ration period. 


' Bulletins from Britain (New York, British Library of Information), March 25, 1942. 
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WHOLESALE PRICES IN MARCH 1942 


THE upward movement in commodity prices in primary markets 
continued through March, rounding out a 12-month period of steadily 
rising markets. With increases of approximately 1% percent {o; 
farm products, foods, and textile products, the Bureau of- Labo; 
Statistics comprehensive index of nearly 900 price series rose (9 
percent during March 1942 to the highest level since the autumn of 
1928. At 97.6 percent of the 1926 average, the index was 20 percent 
higher than for March of last year. Measured by this index, prices 
of these commodities have risen 30 percent since August 1939 jus: 
prior to the outbreak of the war. 

In addition to the increase of 1.6 percent for foods and 1.5 percent 
for farm products and textile products, hides and leather products 
advanced 1.2 percent. Increases of from 0.1 percent to 0.4 percent 
were recorded for chemicals and allied products, housefurnishing 

oods, metals and metal products, building materials, and miscel- 
aneous commodities. Fuel and lighting materials declined slightly 
as a result of continued weaknesses in prices for petroleum products 
in the mid-Continent region. 

Prices for nearly all commodities not controlled by the Government 
have risen substantially in the past year. Farm product prices led 
with a gain of nearly 44 percent since March 1941. During the year 
period prices for foods, textile products, and chemicals and allied 
om advanced more than 20 percent; hides and leather products, 

uilding materials, housefurnishing goods, and miscellaneous com- 
modities, over 10 percent; and fuel and lighting materials and metals 
and metal products, less than 8 percent. 


‘ .From the pre-war level of August 1939, prices for agricultural com- 
foc 


modities rose over 68 percent; foods and textile products, more than 


40 grea ve chemicals and allied products, about 30 percent; and hides 
and leather products, building materials, miscellaneous commodities, 


and‘ housefurnishing goods, from 20 to 25 percent. Average prices fo: 


metals and metal products were 11 percent higher than in August 1939, 
while fuel and lig — materials are 7 percent above their level pre- 
) 


ceding the outbre the war. 


Sharp increases in prices for livestock, particularly hogs and sheep, 
during March were largely responsible for a the farm products 


group index to a 12-year peek 102.8 percent of the 1926 average 


Quotations were somewhat 
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gher for cattle, live poultry, and for cot- 
ton, wool, hay, hops, seeds, tobacco, peanuts, onions, apples, an¢ 
citrus fruits. Although corn advanced slightly, average prices {or 
grains weakened, led by decreases of over 6 percent for rye and more 
than 2 percent for barley, oats, and wheat. Marked declines alse 
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occurred in prices for eggs, fresh milk in the Chicago market, dried 
beans, and potatoes. 

Average prices for foods in primary markets reached the highest 
evel since the spring of 1930. Marked increases in prices for meats 
largely pork), processed and raw fruits and vegetables, canned salmon, 
neanut butter, molasses, and lard were mainly responsible for the 
advance. Lower prices were reported for flour, cheese, cocoa beans, 
and oleomargarine. Cattle feed prices were 3.7 percent higher than 
a month ago. 

Shoes rose more than 2 percent during the month, reflecting earlier 
increases in prices for leather. Higher prices were also reported for 
sheep skins and goat skins. 

Higher prices for raw cotton permitted increased quotations for 
cotton goods under the sliding scale ceiling established by the Office 
of Price Administration. Men’s work clothing, hosiery, underwear, 
and suiting averaged higher than for February. Prices were also 
higher for rope and cordage. 

Weakening prices for fuel oil and gasoline in the Oklahoma and 
Texas fields more than offset advancing prices for crude petroleum and 
its products in the Pennsylvania fields with the result that the Bureau’s 
index for petroleum products dropped 1 percent. 

Higher ceiling prices for antimony, together with increased prices 
for tin cans, motor trucks, and heating equipment accounted for the 
slight advance of 0.2 percent in the metals and metal products group 
index. 

Prices of building materials edged slightly upward on the strength 
of higher quotations for paint materials (such as tung and linseed 
oils), common brick and drain tile, most types of lumber, gravel, sand, 
lime, plaster, and roofing slate. Prices were lower for gum lumber, 
red cedar shingles, yellow pine timbers, and for rosin, shellac, and 
turpentine. 

Prices for most fatty acids and industrial fats and oils continued to 
rise as did also fertilizer materials, including phosphate rock and 
tankage. 

Higher prices were reported for housefurnishings, such as window 
shades and oil cloth. 

Percentage comparison of the March 1942 level of wholesale prices 
with February 1942 and March 1941 and August 1939 with corre- 
sponding index numbers are given in table 1. 
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TaBie 1.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by G s and oups of Comm: ditie, 
March 1942 with Comparisons for February 1942, March 1941, and August 1439" 
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1 Data not available. 
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Index Numbers by Commodity Groups, 1926 to March 1942 


Index numbers of wholesale prices by commodity groups for selected 
years from 1926 to 1941, inclusive, and by months from March 1941 
to March 1942, inclusive, are shown in table 2. 


[aBLe 2.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Groups of Commodities 
[1926 = 100} 
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The price trend for specified years and months since 1926 is shown 
in table 3 for the following groups of commodities: Raw materials, 
semimanufactured articles, manufactured products, commodities 
other than farm products, and commodities other than farm prod- 
ucts and foods. The list of commodities included under the classi- 
fications ‘‘Raw materials,” “Semimanufactured articles,” and ‘“Manu- 


factured products” was given in Serial No. R. 1434—Wholesale Prices, 
December and Year 1941. 
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TaBie 3.—Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Special Groups of Commodi’ 
[1926= 100] 
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Weekly Fluctuations 


Weekly fluctuations in the major commodity group classificatio 
during February and March are shown by the index numbers in tab|; 


Tasie 4.—Weekly Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices by Commodity Groups, Februar 
and March 1942 
[1926 = 100] 
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Trend of Employment and Unemployment 


SUMMARY OF REPORTS OF EMPLOYMENT FOR 
MARCH 1942 


TOTAL civil nonagricultural employment increased by 328,000 from 
mid-February to mid-March. The total number employed in the 
current month aggregated 40,337,000, a gain of 2,576,000 since March 
1941. These figures do not ‘include 1 ,531,000 emergency employees 
on the WPA, NYA, and CCC work programs, nor uniformed military 
and naval personnel. 

The largest gain among the major industrial groups from February 
to March occurred in contract construction, where the increase of 
102,000 workers was traceable largely to Federal activities. The em- 
ployment gain of 99,000 in manufacturing industries was less than the 
a February-March increase, due to conversion of plant facilities 
to war production and to restrictions on the use of critical materials. 
Smaller gains were reported in transportation and public utilities, 
trade, and finance, service, and miscellaneous. Beiohentdaed in the 
Federal, State, and local government services increased, a substantial 
portion ‘of the increase bei ing in Government navy yards and arsenals. 
In the mining group employ ment showed a drop, largely because of 
reduced employment in crude-petroleum production : and coal mining. 
The decline in coal mining was less than seasonal. 

The increase over the year of 2,576,000 civil nonagricultural em- 
ployees was largely in manufacturing industries which showed a net 
gain of 1,366,000 workers. The corresponding increase in Federal, 
State, and local government employment was 654,000, of which ap- 
proximately one-fourth was in navy yards and arsenals. In the re- 
maining groups covered, transportation and public utilities increased 
218,000; trade, 129, 000; contract construction, 116,000; finance, 
service, ‘and miscellaneous, 98,000; but mining declined 5 000. 

Emergency employment on projects of the W PA, NYA, and CCC 
declined 101,000 during the past month. The reductions were dis- 
tributed as follows: W A, 65,100; NYA, 23, 600; and CCC, 12,300. 
Over the past year work-relief personnel on these projects declined 
1,421,000 persuns. 


Industrial and Business Employment 


Increases in employment between mid-February and mid-March 
were reported by 105 of the 157 manufacturing and by 7 of the 16 non- 
manufacturing industries surveyed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Pay-roll increases were reported by 126 of the manufacturing and 11 
of the nonmanufacturing industries. 
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Factory employment as a whole increased 0.7 percent bet woe, 
February and March as compared with an expected seasonal gai, 
under normal peacetime conditions of 1.4 percent. One of the chies 
factors retarding the rise in factory employment was a further rece. 
sion in the automobile industry, the March decrease representin: th, 
fourth consecutive monthly decline. Employment in automobj| 
plants in March was 181,700 below that of a year ago, and 194 9% 
below the 1941 peak reached in June. 

Weekly factory pay rolls increased over the month by 2.1 percent 
or nearly $7,000,000. Compared with March 1941, factory employ. 
ment showed a gain of 12.2 percent, and weekly factory pay rolls ap 
increase of 38.6 percent. The gain over the year interval in factory 
pay rolls was more than 3 times as large as the gain in employment 
as a result of increased working hours, overtime premiums, and wage. 
rate increases. : 

Substantial employment increases between February and March 
were again shown in such strategic war industries as shipbuilding: 
aircraft; foundries and machine shops; electrical machinery; machine 
tools; machine-tool accessories; blast furnaces, steel works, and rolling 
mills; engines, turbines, water wheels, and windmills; firearms; ex- 
plosives; and ammunition. Among the nondurable-goods industries, 
slaughtering and meat packing and book and job printing showed 
decreases of slightly more than the usual seasonal amount. Canning 
employment showed a substantially larger than seasonal decreas: 
due in part to the restrictions on the use of tin for containers. Restric- 
tions on the use of raw materials also caused contraseasonal decreases 
in factories manufacturing furniture, hosiery, and carpets and rugs. 

Employment in anthracite mines tame 64 smaller than averag: 
decline from mid-February to mid-March, but pay rolls increased 
moderately as production expanded. The decline in bituminous-coal 
mines was also less than the average March recession, while meta! 
mining showed a small employment gain which continued the virtually 
unbroken succession of monthly gains reported in recent years. The 
employment increase in quarrying and nonmetallic mining was less 
than seasonal. 

Although substantial gains were reported by retail apparel and 
general merchandising establishments, the over-all gain for retail 
trade as a whole was very small, less than the March average of the 
past 12 years. This was due in part to the effect of Government 
restrictions on the sale of certain products, notably automobiles. 

Employment declines over the month were shown for crude- 
petroleum production (1.9 percent), and for brokerage (2.4 percent); 
but dyeing and cleaning showed a gain of 4.1 percent, and private 
building construction a gain of 1.5 percent. The changes in the re- 
maining nonmanufacturing industries covered were not significant, 
with the exception of the street-railway and bus industry, in which 
the demand for additional transportation facilities resulted in a contra- 
seasonal gain of about 1 percent. 

A preliminary report of the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
class I steam railroads showed an increase of 1.9 percent between 
February and March, the total number employed in March being 
1,190,416. Corresponding pay-roll figures for March were not avail- 
able when this report was prepared. For Febru they were 
$209,172,112, a decrease of $16,135,527 from January. This decrease 
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in pay Tolls was due in part to the fact that the February pay roll 
covered only 28 days while the January pay roll covered 31 days. 

Hours and earnings.—The average hours worked per week by 
manu‘acturing wage earners were 42.5 in March, an increase of 0.8 
percent since February. Corresponding average hourly earnings 
were 80.9 cents, a gain of 0.7 percent over the preceding month. 
The average weekly earnings of factory wage earners (both full- and 
part-time combined) were $36.15, an increase of 1.7 percent since 
February. Of the 16 nonmanufacturing industries regularly sur- 
veyed, 10 reported increases in average weekly earnings. Of the 14 
nonmanufacturing industries for which man-hours are available, 11 
showed increases in average hours worked per week and 10 reported 
gains in average hourly earnings, 


Taste 1.—Em ent, Pay Rolls, and Earnings in All Manufacturing Industries 
Combined and in Nonmanufacturing Industries, March and February 1942, and March 
1941 

[Pretiminary figures! 
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135.0 | 183.8 | 119.9 | 182.9 | 178.3 | 131.2 | $36.15 | $35.71 


(1935-89 = 100) (1935-39 = 100) | 
Class I steam railroads !.__.__.. -| 116.6 | 114.5 | 103.1 (2) (2) (?) (2) 


Coal mining: (1929= 100) (1929 = 1 
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Crude-petroleum production... .. 5 
Public utilities: 

Telephone and telegraph... .-- 

Rlectrie light and power 
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: be ; source—Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Not a 


' Cash payments only; the additional value of board, room, and tips cannot be computed. 

‘ Indexes of employment and pay rolls not available. Percentage changes from February to March 1942, 
January to February 1942, and March 1941 to March 1942 substituted. 

' Based on estimates prepared by the U. 8. Maritime Commission covering steam and motor merchant 
vessels of 1,000 gross tons or over in deep-sea trades only. Pay-roll data include war bonuses and value of 
subsistence and lodging, Pay-roll indexes on 1929 base not available. Percentage changes from February 
to March 1942, January to February 1942, and March 1941 to March 1942 substituted. 


Wage-rate increases averaging 7.9 percent and affecting approxi- 
mately 205,000 factory wage earners were reported by about 800 
cooperating manufacturing establishments out of a reporting sample 
of approximately 34,000 plants employing about 8,000,000 wage 
earners. The only sizable number of workers in nonmanufacturing 
industries affected by wage-rate changes were about 3,500 engaged in 
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metal mining. As the Bureau’s survey does not cover all establish. 
ments in an industry and, furthermore, as some firms may have faile, 
to report wage-rate changes, these figures should not be construed a; 
representing the total number of wage changes occurring in manufap. 
turing and nonmanufacturing industries. 

Employment and pay-roll indexes and average weekly earnings {o, 
February and March 1942 and March 1941 are given where availab|: 
in table 1 for all manufacturing industries combined, selected nop. 
manufacturing industries, water transportation, and class I railroad, 


Public Employment 


During March, civilian employment in the executive branch of the 
Federal Government reached a total of 1,926,000 persons, requiring 
$309,765,000 in pay rolls. This constituted an increase over February 
of 121,000 employees and $47,658,000 in pay rolls, and, over the corre- 
sponding month a year ago, of 724,000 employees and $125,520,000 
in pay rolls. 

Federal employment and pay rolls have been rising at a slightly 
faster rate outside the District of Columbia than inside. During th 
past year, employment inside the District rose 43 percent, as compared 
with 63 percent outside. Corresponding percentage increases fo: 
pay rolls were 45 and 72, respectively. Eleven percent of the Federal! 
employees were force-account workers whose period of employment 
will terminate at the completion of the construction project on which 
they are engaged. 

Construction programs financed wholly or partially from Federal! 
funds required the services of 1,211,000 workers and $199,206 ,000 
pay rolls in the month ending March 15, 1942. Only 218,000 of these 
workers were employed directly by the Federal Government; the rest 
were employees of contractors or subcontractors engaged in Govern- 
ment work. During March, the number of building-trades workers 
engaged on Federal construction projects increased 104,000 and pay 
rolls increased $6,924,000. Increases over the corresponding mont) 
a year ago were 408,000, or 51 percent, for employment; and $84.- 
599,000, or 74 percent, for pay rolls. Roughly $22,395,000 of this 
pay-roll increase was due to higher hourly earnings, which, including 
overtime premiums, increased during the year from an average of 
$0.892 to $1.005 an hour. 

Employment on work-relief programs of the Federal Government! 
declined 103,000 persons during March and 1,438,000 during the 
past year. Work-relief pay rolls over the past year declined $48.- 
321,000. Total personnel on work-relief programs in March was 
1,549,000 and total pay rolls were $75,374,000. 

For the regular Federal services, data for the legislative, judicial, 
and force-account employees, are reported to the Bureau of Labo 
Statistics by the respective offices, while data for the executive-servic: 
employees are reported through the Civil Service Commission. ‘The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics receives monthly reports on employment 
and pay rolls for the various construction projects financed wholly or 
partially by Federal funds directly from the contractors and subcon- 
tractors, and for the work-relief programs from the respective agencies. 

A summary of employment and pay-roll data in the regular Federa! 
services and on construction and work-relief projects financed wholly 
or partially from Federal funds is given in table 4 





Trend of Employment and Unemployment 
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. ‘ Rolls in Regular Federal Services and on Projects 
Financed Wholly or Partially from Federal Funds, March 1941 and February—March 





Employment 


Pay rolls 





| 
| 


March 
1942 


ne 


February 
1942 


March 
1941 


March 
1942 








February 
1942 


| 


March 
1941 











Federal services: 
Executive !_ _. 
Judicial 
Legislative 
Construction projects: 
Financed from regular Federal 
appropriations 2 1, 138, 891 
ST KO 
02, 996 
24, 488 
849 
1, 765 
45, 298 


Financed by FPHA?..__._._- 
Financed by PWA 

Defense Public Works 
— by RFC$ 


1, 805, 186 
2, 601 
6, 343 


1,041, 674 
942, 908 
98, 766 
25, 443 
1,917 

1, 155 

36, 998 


$309, 764, 679 
671,814 
1, 368, 606 


187, 766, 427 
173, 138, 779 
14, 627, 648 
3, 118, 070 
120, 778 
165, 612 

8, 034, 756 


| 


$262, 106, 949 | $184, 244, 306 


668, 539 
1, 375, 325 


181, 983, 472 
238, 097 


102, 754 
6, 582, 478 


640, 485 
1, 318, 229 


108, 990, 245 


167,421, 209 | 97, 227, 528 
14, 562, 263 | 
3, 375, 792 | 


11, 762, 717 
3, 485, 089 
1, 360, 442 

4) 
eo) 


9907 


ia, eet 


44, 047 
1,251 


963, 496 
317, 750 
645, 746 


35, 603 
1, 395 


1, 028, 577 
327, 778 
700, 799 


263, 130 
229, 950 
130, 321 


6, 349, 468 
233, 010 


58, 729, 760 
18, 895, 871 
39, 833, 889 


550, 132 
222, 095 
Work Projects Administration 
oe epanad 
Defense 7 
ES a 
National Youth Administration: 
Student-work program._--.-__-_. 
Out-of-school work program _- 
Civilian Conservation Corps 


1, 765, 247 
477, 753 
1, 287, 494 


473, 417 
465, 283 
282, 896 


98, 557, 641 
(6 
(°) 





246, 187 
223, 264 
116, 243 


1, 716, 439 3, 300, 411 
5, 552, 854 9, 005, 825 
6, 390, 338 12, 830, 524 




















! Includes force-account employees also included under construction projects, and supervisory and tech- 
nical employees also included under CCC. 
1 Includes ship construction. 


‘Covers projects formerly under the United States Housing Authority; other projects of the Federal 
Public Housing Authority are shown under regular Federal appropriations. 
‘ Program not in operation. 


‘ Includes employees and pay roll of the RFC Mortgage Company. 
‘ Break-down not available. 


Le 


DETAILED REPORTS OF EMPLOYMENT, 
FEBRUARY 1942 


Estimates of Nonagricultural Employment 


IN TABLE 1 are given estimates of nonagricultural employment by 
major groups. The figures for ‘total civil nonagricultural employ- 
ment’? and ‘‘civil employees in nonagricultural establishments’’ are 
based on the number of nonagricultural ‘‘gainful workers,’ shown by 
the 1930 Census of Occupations (minus the number unemployed for 
| week or more at the time of the Census) and on regular reports of 
employers to the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics and to 
other Government agencies. The estimates for the individual industry 
groups are based in large part on industrial censuses and on the 
above-mentioned regular reports of employers. 

Estimates of ‘‘employees in nonagricultural establishments’ by 
States are given each month in a mimeographed release on employ- 
ment and pay rolls. 
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TaBLe 1.—Estimates of Total Nonagricultural Employment by Major Group 


[In thousands] 























| February ee s 
anuary y 
Employment group A. fi i Dm to wed a. to 
ebruary ebruar, 
| inary) 1942 12 
Total civil nonagricultural employment !_._______- 39, 909 39, 865 +44 37, 448 | 4 2, 46 
Civil employees in nonagricultural establishments | 33,766 | 33, 722 444| 31,305) +24 
RE ay SN 9 tl Miata Reg ..| 12,606 12, 592 +104 11, 273 | 4 
Baie OY Oo a, pea F 859 876 —17 854 | Ls 
Contract construction?._.........._____. me 1, 682 1, 658 —2%6 1, 678 | ~~ 
Transportation and public utilities. ....___. | 8,246 3, 255 —9 3, 028 4 
, Re. per are es i cal 6, 692 6, 757 —65 6, 491 
Finance, service, and miscellaneous -_-.-_.-- ; 4, 182 4, 180 +2 4, 075 
Federal, State, and local government ____...---- | 4, 459 4, 404 +55 3, 906 | 








1 Excludes employees on WPA and NYA projects and employees in CCC camps. Includes propriet r 
firm members, self-employed persons, casual workers, and domestic servants. Includes allowance for ad. 
justment of factory and trade totals to preliminary 1939 Census figures 

? Excludes all of the groups omitted from ‘Total civil no cultural employment” as well as p 
tors, firm members, self-employed persons, casual workers, and domestic servants. 

4 Includes employees of construction contractors only. Does not include “force account”’ construction 
workers, that is, those employed directly by other classes of employers. 


Drie 
prie- 


Industrial and Business Employment 


Monthly reports on employment and pay rolls are available for 157 
manufacturing industries; 16 nonmanufacturing industries, including 
private building construction ; water transportation; and class I steam 
railroads. The reports for the first 2 of these eroups—manufacturing 
and nonmanufacturing—are based on sample surveys by the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics. The figures on water transportation are based 
on estimates prepared by the Maritime Commission, and those o1 
class I steam railroads are ouluapied by the Interstate Commerc 
Commission. 

The employment, pay-roll, hours, and earnings figures for manu- 
facturing, mining, laundries, and dyeing and cleaning cover wag 
earners only, but the figures for public utilities, brokerage, insurance 
and hotels relate to all employees except corporation officers and exec 
tives, while for trade they relate to all employees except corporatior 
officers, executives, and other employees whose duties are mainly 
supervisory. For crude-petroleum production they cover wag: 
earners and clerical field force. The coverage of the reporting sample : 
for the various nonmanufacturing industries ranges from approx- 
mately 25 percent for wholesale and retail trade, dyeing and cleaning, 
and insurance, to approximately 80 percent for quarrying and non- 
metallic mining, sathvedite mining, and public utilities, and 90 percent 
for metal mining. 

The general manufacturing indexes are computed from pe ts 
supplied by representative manufacturing establishments in 90 of th 
157 industries surveyed. These reports cover more than 55 ercent o! of 
the total wage earners in all manufacturing industries of the country 
and more than 65 percent of the wage earners in the 90 industries 
covered. 

Data for both manufacturing and nonmanufacturing industries ar 
based on reports of the number of employees and the amount of pay 
rolls for the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. 
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The average weekly earnings shown in table 2 are computed by 
dividing the weekly pay rolls in the reporting establishments by ¢}, 
total number of full- and part-time employees reported. As not | 
reporting establishments supply information on man-hours, ay. 
hours worked per week eg average hourly earnings are necess: ily 
based on data furnished by a slightly smaller number of reporting 
firms. Because of variation in the size and composition of the report. 
ing sample, the average hours per week, average hourly earnings, and 
average weekly earnings shown may not be strictly comparable from 
month to month. The sample, however, is believed to be sufficier ntly 
adequate in virtually all instances to indicate the general movement 
of earnings and hours over the period shown. 























EMPLOYMENT AND PAY-ROLL INDEXES, AVERAGE HOURS AND EARNINGS 


Employment and pay-roll indexes, as well as average hours worked 
oad week, average hourly earnings, ‘and average weekly earnings for 

ecember 1941, January 1942, and February 1942, where avail. 
able, are presented i in table 2. The December and January figures, 
where given may differ in some instances from those previously pub- 
lished, tse of revisions necessitated primarily by the inclusion o‘ 
late reports. Indexes of employment and pay rolls are given in tab) 
3 for 55 additional manufacturing industries for the months of Decem- 
ber 1941, January 1942, and February 1942 These indexes are based 
on 1939 as 100 and are available in mimeographed form for the period 
from January 1939 to January 1941, inclusive. 

In table 4 indexes of employment and pay rolls are given for al! 
manufacturing industries combined, for the durable- and nondurable- 
goods groups of manufacturing industries, and for each of 13 non- 
manufacturing industries, by months, from February 1941 to February 
1942, inclusive. Thechart on page 1235 indicates the trend of factor) 
employment and pay rolls from January 1919 to February 1942. 
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Industry 













—-——— ee 





Iron and steel group: 

Metal doors and shutters 

Screw-machine products ile. ideale 

oe nD Ge 

yon pipe not made in rolling mills. 

Steel barrels, kegs, an drums 
Machinery grou 

Machins-too accessories 

eee eae 

Refrigerators and refrigerating apparatus... 

Sewing machines........___. echiboinelih 

Washing machines, wringers, and driers__- 
Transportation uipment group: 

otorcycles, 8 eee 

Nonferrous-metals group: 

Sheet-metal work......__. ee i ee 

Smelting and refining of scrap metal... _..___- 
Lumber group: 

Caskets and morticians’ proee. - 

Wood preserving........_-- 

Wood Comed ESET ST ae 

Wooden boxes, other than cigar 

Mattresses and Rath crieinadiccuwitinnnciinw 
Stone, clay, and daa products group: 


Abrasive ve whee 
a 


























































































































Wallboard and plaster, except gypsum 
Textiles: 
SS RS EE SS SEE oe ae 


Curtains, dra a and bedspreads. 
Housefurnish , other 














Leather aoa 
Boot and shoe cut stock and findings 
Leather gloves and mittens 
Trunks and suitcases 

Food group: 


prow ob EE SS See 
— Ln ge pm d evaporated milk 





ee ee ee eee te 








repair ats 


nomena aihad 
ce , not elsewhere classified 
ding. 


















EE teste aspscetonsrs enmeeennnoannnera—= 





Pay roll 














Employment 
| Febru-| Janu- | Decem-| Febru-/| Janu- 
ber ary 
138.3 | 140.4 | 142.5] 198.8] 200.0 
(}) (?) (’) (?) (") 
239.7 | 230.5 | 213.4] 370.5) 350.1 
130.1} 130.6] 139.0] 180.9] 185.8 | 
159.3 | 155.8] 1520] 229.1) 217.4) 
142.2} 141.7} 140.3] 215.9] 195.6 
(!) () (1) () Q) | 
231.4} 222.0) 213.4] 413.9/ 386.1 
112.6} 109.2} 107.5! 149.0) 138.1 | 
137.8 | 138.0} 137.9 | 239.3] 218.4 
116.4 | 109.0} 117.8] 165.2] 146.0 
144.6 | 139.3) 163.8] 199.6) 184.6 
147.3 | 145.3| 145.9 | 208.1} 104.1 
158.1 | 155.0) 150.5} 2020) 190.1 
102.9 | 103.7) 105.4| 127.1! 1220) 
1146] 115.5] 118.8/| 158.3 151.4 | 
115.8 | 108.2) 111.8) 151.6 | 139.7) 
126.8 | 126.0] 127.4] 173.8! 160.7 
115.6} 115.6} 117.9} 141.6/ 141.8 | 
195.5 | 195.9] 1048] 264.7/| 268.1 
134.8 | 137.1] 138.1 | 183.7/ 183.2 
116.3 | 114.4] 118.2) 157.9| 146.7) 
110.5 117.0} 121.4] 1312] 1346 
134.2} 130.1 | 143.7] 150.3)! 149.3 | 
129.2] 128.0] 132.8] 155.8] 153.5 | 
136.2} 120.0/ 116.4) 1643) 161.6 | 
140.3 | 140.1] 143.0} 194.1/ 193.0 | 
4.7) 86.5} 95.2] 127.0; 107.6 | 
109.1 | 113.6} 126.9] 130.8) 143.5 | 
128.0 | 126.3 | 1247] 184.4} 184.5 | 
94.7 93.9| 102.0} 126.4} 104.9 | 
106.6} 101.4] 103.9| 139.5 | 138.4) 
136.7 | 129.1} 1420] 172.9/| 143.2 
171.8 | 167.8| 185.2) 189.8) 159.6 | 
118.1 | 113.3} 1066] 147.0] 147.0 | 
132.2} 127.8] 1228] 157.4] 150.6 | 
119.7} 115.1] 111.1] 148.0] 145.3 
131.9 | 130.3] 120.1 | 1721] 169.3 | 
120.0} 120.8) 1241 136. 3 135. 7 
122.5} 125.3 | 120.9) 145.3] 149.3) 
110. 4 0 ; 3.7 | 
: 1 9.1 





organs, and parts 
Toys, games, and playground equipment.......__| 














Tare 3.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Fifty-five Additional Manufact: ring 


Industries 


4 if 





1 Not available for publication. 








Anthrs 
Bitum 
Metall 
Quarr} 

lic m 
Crude 

tion 
Telep! 
Electr 
Street 
Whole 
Retail 
Year- 
Laun 
Dyei! 
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tap)» 4.—Indexes of Employment and Pay Rolls in Selected Manufacturing ' and Non- 
| manufacturing ? Industries, February 1941 to Februar 1942 





1941 1942 
Industry ' 
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| 3-year average 1923-25=100—adjusted to preliminary 1939 Census of Manufactures. See tables 9, 10, 
and 11 of December 1940 ‘“‘Employment and Pay Rolls’’ for comparable figures back to January 1919 for 
“all manufacturing’ and January 1923 for ‘‘durable goods’”’ and “‘nondurable goods.” 

412-month average for 1929=100. Comparable indexes for wholesale trade, quarrying, metal mining, 
and crude-petroleum production are in November 1934 and subsequent issues of ‘Employment and Pay 
Rolls” or in February 1935 and subsequent issues of Monthly Labor Review. For other nonmanufacturing 
indexes see notes 5, 6, and 7. 

* Includes: Iron and steel, machinery, transportation equipment, nonferrous metals, lumber and allied 
products, and stone, clay, and glass products. 

‘Includes: Textiles and their products, leather and its manufactures, food and kindred products, tobacco 
manufactures, paper and printing, chemicals and allied products, products of petroleum and coal, rubber 
products, and a number of miscellaneous industries not included in other groups. 

* Indexes have been adjusted to the 1935 Census. Comparable series from January 1929 forward are pre- 
sented in January 1938 and subsequent issues of the pamphlet. See also table 7 of October 1940 pamphlet 
for revised figures for anthracite mining, February to September 1940. 

* See table 7 of February 1941 pamphlet for revised indexes January 1938 to January 1941. 

’ Retail-trade indexes adjusted to 1935 Census and public utility indexes to 1937 Census. Not comparable 
with indexes published in ‘‘Employment and Pay Rolls’’ pamphlets prior to January 1940 or in ‘Monthly 
— prior to April1940. Comparable series January 1929 to December 1939 available in mimeo- 
gtap orm. 

s — street railways and trolley and motorbus operations of subsidiary, affiliated, and successor com- 
panies. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT IN APRIL 1942 


UNEMPLOYMENT declined 600,000 between March and Ap;j 
1942 to a new low of 3,000,000, according to returns from the WP, 
sample Monthly Report of Unemployment. No change was recorde; 
in the number of employed persons, but the size of the labor force was 
reported to be 600,000 lower. 


Tas_e 1.—Estimated Civilian Labor Force, Employ , and Unemployment, by Months. 
April 1940-April 1942 
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! Includes persons on public emergency work projects. 
2 Not available. 


The increase of 1,800,000 in employment between February and 
March 1942 was the largest recorded since the initiation of the WPA 
sample Monthly Report of Unemployment. It reflects the increase in 
industrial activity occasioned by the wer effort and the possible 
earlier seasonal gene in agricultural activity resulting from appeals 


for larger crops year. 

The civilian labor force continued to increase and reached a total 
of 54,000,000 persons in March or 1,600,000 more than in March 1941. 
This is an encouraging development in view of the need for a greatly 
expanding labor pase to achieve the production goals set for 1942 
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Taste 2.—Estimated Civilian Labor Force, Em 
Groups, January-March 1941 
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by Age 





Age and labor market status 
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1 All data exclude persons in institutions. Persons on public emergency work projectsare included with 


the unemployed. 


‘ Unemployed as a percent of labor force in“each'age group. 





Labor Offices 


NATIONAL LABOR AND WELFARE OFFICES IN LATIN 
AMERICA 


BELOW are given the names and addresses, as well as the directing 
officials, of the various national labor and welfare offices in Latin 
America. These data were compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics from official publications of the respective countries or from infor- 
mation furnished by the agencies themselves or by their country’: 
diplomatic representatives in the United States. The Bureau will 
a — being informed of any omissions, errors, or changes of 
officials. 


Argentina 


Ministerio del Interior: Dr. Miguel J. Culaciati, Ministro. 
Address of Ministerio: Casa de Gobierno, Buenos Aires, Republic 
Argentina. 
Departamento Nacional del Trabajo: Dr. Emilio Pellet Lastra, Presidente 
Address of Departamento: Victoria 618, Buenos Aires, Repiblica 
Argentina. 


Bolivia 


Ministerio del Trabajo, Salubridad y Previsién Social: Dr. Abelardo Ibijfe7 
Benavente, Ministro. 
Address of Ministerio: La Paz, Bolivia. 


Bra ail 


Ministério do Trabalho, Inddstria e Comércio: Hon. Alexandre Marcondes Fil! 
Ministro. 
Departamento Nacional do Trabalho: Dr. Luiz Augusto de Rego Monteir 
iretor. 
Address of Ministério and Departamento: Palacio do Trabalho, Avenida 
Aparicio Borges, Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 


Chile 


Ministerio de Salubridad Publica: Dr. Eduardo Escudero, Ministro. 
Ministerio del Trabajo: Hon. Leonidas Leyton, Ministro. 
Direccién General del Trabajo: Hon. Mariano Bustos L., Director General. 
Address of Ministerios and Direccién: Santiago, Chile. 


Colombia 


Ministerio de Trabajo, Higiene y Previsién Social: Dr. José Joaquin Caice’: 
Castilla, Ministro. 
Departamento Nacional del Trabajo: Dr. Francisco Posada Zérate, Jefe. 
Address of Ministerio and Departamento: Bogotaé, Colombia. 
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Labor Offices 


Costa Rica 


secre aria de Estado en el Despacho de Salubridad Publica y Proteccién Social: 
Mario Lujan Fernandez, Secretario. 
aria de Estado en los Despachos de Gobernacién, Policia, Trabajo, Previsién 
social y Seguridad Pdblica: Hon. Francisco Calderén Guardia, Secretario. 
\ddress of Secretarias: San José, Costa Rica. 


Cuba 


Ministerio de Salubridad y Asistencia Social: Dr. Domingo F. Ramos, Ministro. 
Ministerio del Trabajo: Dr. Oscar Gans y Martinez, Ministro. 
Address of Ministerios: Habana, Cuba. 


Dominican Republic 


Secretaria de Estado de Agricultura, Industria y Trabajo: Hon. Marino E, 
Caceres, Secretario. 
Secretaria de Estado de Sanidad y Beneficencia: Dr. Wenceslao Medrano, hijo, 
Secretario. 
Address of Secretarias: Ciudad Trujillo, Repdblica Dominicana. 


Ecuador 


Ministerio de Previsién Social y Trabajo: Hon. Leopoldo N. Chavez, Ministro. 
Direecién de Trabajo: Hon. Carlos Dousdebes, Director. 
Address of Ministerio and Direccién: Quito, Ecuador. 


El Salvador 


Ministerio de Estado en los Ramos de Gobernacién, Trabajo, Fomento, Agricul- 
tura y Asistencia Social: Col. Rodolfo Victor Morales, Ministro. 
Address of Ministerio: San Salvador, El Salvador. 


Guatemala 


Secretaria de Gobernacién y Justicia: Dr. Guillermo Séenz de Tejada, Secretario. 
Departamento Nacional del Trabajo: Hon. Manuel Garcia y Garcia, Director. 
Address of Secretaria and Departamento: Guatemala, Guatemala. 


Haiti 


Secrétairerie d’Etat de l’Instruction Publique, de l’Agriculture et du Travail: 
M. Maurice Dartigue, Secrétaire. 
Address of Secrétairerie: Port-au-Prince, Haiti. 


Honduras 


Secretaria de Estado en los Despachos de Fomento, Agricultura y Trabajo: Dr. 
_ Salvador Aguirre, Secretario. 
Secretaria de Estado en los Despachos de Gobernacién, Justicia, Sanidad jy 
Beneficencfa: Gen. Abraham Williams, Secretario. 
Address of Secretarias: Tegucigalpa, Honduras. 


Mexico 


Secretaria de la Asistencia Pdblica: Dr. Gustavo Baz, Secretario. 

Secretaria del Trabajo y Previsién Social: Hon. Ignacio Garcia Téllez, Secretario. 

Departamento de Salubridad Padblica: Dr. Victor Ferndndez Manero, Jefe. 
Address of Secretarfas and Departamento: México, D. F., México. 
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Nicaragua 


Ministerio de Estado en el Despacho de Agricultura y Trabajo: Gen. José Mari, 
Zelaya C., Ministro, 
Ministerio de Estado en el Despacho de Gobernacién y Beneficencia: Dr. Leonard, 
Argiiello, Ministro. 
Direccién General de Sanidad: Dr. Luis Manuel DeBayle, Director Genera! 
Address of Ministerios and Direccién: Managua, Nicaragua. 


Panama 


Ministerio de Agricultura y Comercio: Hon. Ernesto B. Fabrega, Ministro. 
Ministerio de Salubridad y Obras Piblicas: Col. Manuel Pino R., Ministro. 
Address of Ministerios: Panama, Panama. 


Paraguay 


Ministerio de Salud Pdblica: Dr. Gerardo Buongermini, Ministro. 
Ministerio del Interior: Col. Luis Santiviago, Ministro. 
Departamento Nacional de Trabajo: (Vacancy), Director. 
Address of Ministerios and Departamento: Asuncién, Paraguay. 


Peru 


Ministerio de Salud Publica, Trabajo y Previsién Social: Dr. Constantino J. 
Carvallo, Ministro. 
Direccién de Trabajo, Asistencia y Previsién Social: Dr. Jorge Fernandez 
Stoll, Director. 
Address of Ministerio and Direccién: Lima, Peru. 
Caja Nacional de Seguro Social: Dr. Edgardo Rebagliati, Gerente General. 
Address of Caja: Av. N. de Piérola Nos. 300-312-324, Casilla No. 1311, 


Lima, Peru. 


Uruguay 


Ministerio de Industrias y Trabajo: Dr. Julio César Canessa, Ministro. 
Ministerio de Instruccién Pdblica y Previsién Social: Hon. Cyro Giambru 


Ministro. 
Address of Ministerios: Montevideo, Uruguay. 


Venezuela 


Ministerio de Sanidad y Asistencia Social: Dr. Félix Lairet, hijo, Ministro. 
Ministerio del Trabajo y de Comunicaciones: Dr. Ovidio Pérez Agreda, Ministro; 
Dr. Julio Diez, Director del Trabajo. 
Address of Ministerios: Caracas, Venezuela. 





Recent Publications of Labor Interest 


MAY 1942 
Cost of Living and Prices 


Changes in assets and liabilities of families, five regions. By Dorothy 3. Brady and 
others. Washington, U. S. Bureau of Home Economics, 1941, 226 pp., 
charts. (Consumer purchases study, Urban, village, and farm series; Depart- 
ment of Agriculture miscellaneous publication No. 464.) 


Money disbursements of wage earners and clerical workers in thirteen small cities, 
1933-35. By Faith M. Williams and Gertrude Schmidt Weiss. Washington, 
U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1942. 173 pp., charts. (Bull. No. 691.) 


Family expenditures for housing and household operation, five regions. By Hazel 
Kyrk and others. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Home Economics, 1941. 
201 pp., charts. (Consumer purchases study, Farm series; Department of 
Agriculture miscellaneous publication No. 457.) 


Family expenditures for personal care, gifts, selected taxes, and miscellaneous items, 
five regions. By Day Monroe and others. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of 
Home Economics, 1941. 113 pp., charts. (Consumer purchases study 
Urban, village, and farm series; Department of Agriculture miscellaneous 
publieation No. 455.) 


Budgets for low-income families. Baltimore, Baltimore Council of Social Agencies 
1940. 43 pp., bibliography. 
A guide for use by independent families and by social workers in planning ex- 
penditures of families having low incomes. 


Prices and price indexes, 1913-1940. Ottawa, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
1942. 89 pp., charts. 
Contains statistics of wholesale and retail prices and cost of living in Canada 
and other countries. 


Federal price control. Compiled by Julia E. Johnsen. New York, H. W. Wilson 
Co., 1942. 266 pp., bibliography. (Reference Shelf, Vol. 15, No. 4.) 
Discussion papers outlining the background, and presenting pro and con views 
of the problem of price control, with special reference to price-control legislation 
for the United States. 


Canadian wartime price control. By Jules Backman. (In Dun’s Review, New 
York, December 1941, pp. 11-19, 46-48; chart, illus.) 

Includes a calendar (prepared by Henry Brodie) of Canadian price-control 

measures. 

Factors influencing the general movement of prices in Great Britain. By BE. R. 
Hawkins. (In Survey of Current Business, U. 8. Department of Commerce, 
Washington, December 1941, pp. 11-18; charts.) 

Describes Great Britain’s experience with price control, citing the relationship 
of the general wage advance to rises in import prices since the outbreak of war, 
declines in civilian supplies, and increasing consumer demand, and shows how 

the price indexes have been leveled off by indirect controls and subsidy. 





EDiTOR’s NOTE.—The Bureau of Labor Statistics does not distribute the publications to which reference 
is made in this list, except those issued by the Bureau itself. For all others, please write to the respecti' 
publishing agencies mentioned. 
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Employment and Unemployment 


Employment and wages of covered workers in State unemployment compensation, 
systems, 1939. Washington, U. S. Social Securityr Board, Bureau of Em))| 
ment Security, 1941. 404 pp., charts. (Employment security memorand i 
No. 17.) 

A preliminary summary of similar data for 1940 has been issued by the Bureay 
of Employment Security. 

Old-age and survivors insurance statistics: Employment and wages of covered wor 
1939. Washington, U. 8. Social Security Board, Bureau of Old-Ag 
Survivors Insurance, 1941. 365 pp. 


Keres 


and 


Public employment and the war—a functional analysis with special attention ty 
State and local government, July and October 1940. Washington, U.S. Bureay 
of the Census, 1942. 90 pp., charts; processed. 

This report is described as a companion to the study of public employment jp 
the United States in January 1941 (summarized in the November 1941 Monthly 

Labor Review, p. 1168). The detailed analysis is limited to nonschool employees 


of State and local governments. Pay-roll as well as employment figures are Dre. 
sented. 


On the [WPA] sample survey of unemployment. By Lester R. Frankel and J. 
Stevens Stock, Work Projects Administration. (In Journal of American 
Statistical Association, Menasha. Wis., March 1942, pp. 77-80.) 

Description of the sampling methods used as the basis of the monthly estimates 
of unemployment published by the Work Projects Administration. 


Three aspects of labor dynamics. By W. 8S. Wovytinsky. Washington, Social 
Science Research Council, Committee on Social Security, 1942. 249 pp. 
charts. 

The term “labor dynamics”’ is defined as including all kinds of variations in the 
Nation’s labor force, but the present report deals with only three kinds of shifts 
of the working population: “turn-over of the working force in establishment 
turn-over of the unemployed, and forced entries into the labor market during 
depressions.”” The report is an outgrowth of a number of earlier studies made 
by the author for the Committee on Social Security of the Social Science Research 
Council. The study was planned and initiated when unemployment over- 
shadowed all other labor-market problems. Current problems are mainly in t 
field of labor shortages, but the subject of this volume has a continuing interest 
and is particularly important in connection with advance studies of post-war 


problems. 
Handicapped Workers 


The employment of physically handicapped under civil service. By George Lavos. 
(In Outlook for the Blind and the Teachers Forum, New York, February 
1942, pp. 4-15.) 

Summary of information obtained by questionnaire from Federal, State, 
county, and municipal civil-service commissions, on job analysis, physical require- 
ments, testing and placement procedures, and actual employment of handicapped 
persons. 


Vocational rehabilitation for disabled persons in California. By Harry D. Hicker 
Sacramento, State Department of Education, 1941. 42 pp., illus. 
The methods followed by the Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation are outlined 
and an account given of the results achieved. 


What of the blind? A survey of the development and scope of present-day work with 
the blind—Volume II. Edited by Helga Lende. New York, American 
Foundation for the Blind, Inc., 1941. 206 pp. 

The subjects covered in the collection of articles in this volume include special! 
educational problems of the blind, economic and vocational adjustment, personal 
adjustment of the adult blind, and benefits provided for the blind by the Federal! 
Government. A short list of references is given at the end of each chapter. 


Workmen’s compensation laws in the United States in relation to employment 0. 
kore g handicapped persons. By Harry H. Howett. Elyria, Ohio 
Yational Society for Crippled Children of the U. S. A., October 1, 194! 

8 pp.; mimeographed. 





Recent Publications of Labor Interest 


Health and Industrial Hygiene 


Health and safety for America’s workers—265 case studies. (In Factory Manage- 
ment and Maintenance, New York, January 1942, pp. 73-96; illus.) 
Health and safety programs in 25 plants are described. 


Report on welfare and health in relation to hours of work and output in war-time. 
' London, British Association for Labor Legislation, [19407]. 34 pp. 
The report discusses hours of work and output, conditions of employment of 
children and young persons, and the promotion of health and welfare in Great 
Britain. 


Wartime health and democracy. By Hugh Clegg. London, J. M. Dent & Sons, 
Ltd., 1941. 64 pp. 
Account of the British medical services as they have been developed to meet 
the war emergency. 


The essentials of occupational diseases. By Jewett V. Reed, M. D., and A. K, 
Harcourt, M. D. Springfield, Ill., Charles G. Thomas, 1941. 225 pp., 
bibliography. 

The volume covers occupational poisoning from a large number of poisonous 
substances; harmful physical agents, such as abnormal temperatures, radioactive 
substances, noise, poor lighting, etc.; skin irritants; occupational diseases of the 
lungs; malignant disease associated with occupation; occupational diseases due 
to infections; and functional disturbances associated with occupation. 


Tuberculosis in industry. Report of symposium held at Saranac Laboratory for 
the Study of Tuberculosis, Saranac Lake, N. Y., June 9-14, 1941, sponsored 
by Trudeau School of Tuberculosis. Edited by Leroy U. Gardner, M. D. 
New York, National Tuberculosis Association, 1942. 374 pp., bibli- 
ographies, charts, illus. 


The working environment and the health of workers in bituminous coal mines, non- 
ferrous metal mines, and nonferrous metal smelters in Utah. Washington, 
U. S. National Institute of Health, and Utah State Board of Health (Salt 
Lake City), 1940. 310 pp., bibliography, charts, illus. 


Housing 


Defense housing in the United States—a selected reading list. Compiled by Mary 
B. Devitt. Washington, Federal Housing Administration, 1941. 20 pp.; 
mimeographed. 


Housing policy in wartime and reconstruction. By Carl Major Wright. (In 
International Labor Review, Montreal, March 1942, pp. 245-268.) 
Discusses wartime housing policy in the United States and Great Britain 
particularly, and recommends a large volume of construction and Government 
economic controls in the postwar reconstruction period to avoid cyclical unem- 
ployment and industrial disorganization. 


Industrial housing in wartime. Results of competition organized by Royal 
Institute of British Architects. London, Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects, [1940]. 29 pp., plans. 


Report of State Commissioner of Housing to Governor and Legislature of State of 
New York. Albany, 1942. 64 pp., chart, illus. (Legislative document, 
1942, No. 29.) 

Deals with the need for new housing, existing low-vacancy ratios, low-cost 
housing provided by the various housing authorities in the State, and housing 
legislation. 


Report of Legislative Committee to Investigate Housing Situation in City of Phila- 
delphia (Rosenfeld Committee). Harrisburg, General Assembly, House of 
Representatives, 1941. 34 pp. 


Reviews the situation and makes recommendations for legislative and other 
action. 
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Industrial Accidents and W orkmen’s Compensation 


Causes of compensated accidents |New York State], four years, 1936-39. A\ 
State Department of Labor, 1941. 152 pp. (Special bull. No. 210.) 
Covers more than 300,000 industrial- accident claims serious enough to 
more than 1 week of lost time, permanent injury, or death, which were 

in the 4 years from 1936 to 1939. Awards to injured workers or their cd: 


ents were equivalent to about 9,500,000 weeks of working time and $109,14 
in compensation payments. 


Accident experience of the gas industry for 1940. New York, American Gas 
ciation, 1941. 19 pp. (Statistical bull. No. 43.) 
The report contains data for the year 1940 and a summary of the a 
experience of the manufactured-gas and natural-gas industries in the | 
States for the 12-year period 1929 to 1940. 


Protective lighting for industrial plants. By J. A. Summers and Dean M. W 
Cleveland, Ohio, General Electric Co., "Nela Park Engineering Depart 
[19417]. il pp., diagrams, illus. 

The bulletin deals with methods of lighting industrial plants in order 
vent sabotage. 


Workmen’s compensation benefits in the United States, 1939 and 1940. By M 
lina M. Libman. (In Social Security Bulletin, U. 8. Social Security |] 
Washington, January 1942, pp. 6-14.) 


Industrial Relations 


Inquiry of [U. S.| Attorney General’s Committee on Administrative Procedure r: 
to National Railroad Adjustment Board; Historical background and gro 
machinery set up for the handling of railroad labor disputes, 1888-1940. 
piled by Harry E. Jones. New York, Eastern Printing Corp., 1941. 
and 215 pp. 

An outgrowth of the inquiry of the U. 8. Attorney General’s Committ: 
Administrative Procedure. The first part gives documents of the histor) 
procedures of the National Railroad Adjustment Board, a bipartisan agen: 
up by the Railway Labor Act, and a documentary account of the commit 
study of this agency. The second part covers a much broader field, prese: 
in documentary form the historical background and growth of machiner 
handling railway labor disputes for the period from 1888, the date of the first 
dealing with railway labor, to 1940. 


Solving the employer's labor problems under New Deal legislation. By Harv: 
Rector. Cincinnati, Law Research Service, 1942. 257 pp. 


Union agreements: I, Analysis of prevailing provisions; II, Texts of represe? 
agreements. New York, National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 19 
52 pp. (Management research memorandum No. 12.) 


Violations of free speech and rights of labor: Employers’ associations and coll: 

bargaining in California—Part I, General sntroduction. Washington, 1942 

62 pp. (Senate report No. 1150, Part I, 77th Cong., 2d sess.) 

The subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Education and Labor, 

pointed in 1936 to investigate violations of free speech and rights of labor, car 
on extensive investigations of industrial espionage, strike-breaking servic 
industrial munitions, and private police systems. Reports of the investigations 
were summarized in the Monthly Labor Review for March 1938 (p. 693) and May 
1939 (p. 1062). The committee’s concluding investigations in California 
some adjoining areas included agriculture as well asindustry. Part I of the report 
for California, noted here, is an introduction to the full report of the committee 
on these later investigations; Parts II to IX, summarized in advance in Part |, 
will analyze the evidence, exhibits, and testimony; and Part X will consist of « 
clusions and recommendations. 


Labor Organization and Activities 


Chapters in the history of organized labor in Texas. By Ruth Allen. Austin, Te: 
1941. 258 pp. (University of Texas publication No. 4143.) 
Presents in detail some of the notable events in the growth of union activi‘ 
in the Nation’s largest State. Included are discussions on problems of alien 4 
contract labor, Negroes, and the rise of the Texas State Federation of Labor. 
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h fifty years with the Brotherhood Raiiway Carmen of America. By Leonard 
nter. Kansas City, Mo., Brotherhood Railway Carmen of America, 1941. 
8 pp., illus. 

-year chronicle of progress of one of the oldest railroad labor organizations, 
ling with railroad labor’s successful defense of its wage standards in the 
dings of the President’s Emergency Board. 


shed: The autobiography of a union leader. By Philip Zausner. New 
rk, Brotherhood Publishers, 1941. 381 pp. 

inusually frank discussion of union problems and union politics covering 
decades in the history of the New York City painters’ union. 


1 regulation of labor unions. By J. V. Garland. New York, H. W. Wilson 
o., 1941. 286 pp., bibliography. (Reference Shelf, Vol. 15, No. 3.) 

mpendium of articles, for use in intercollegiate debates, in which both sides 
question of Federal regulation of trade-unions are discussed. 


movimiento sindical de América Latina. By F. Pérez Leirés. Buenos Aires, 
[Imprenta “‘La Vanguardia,’”’ 1941. 107 pp. 

General account of the background for organization of workers’ associations in 
various Latin American Republics, and of movements in the respective countries 
‘or formation of an international organization, which culminated in the organiza- 

of the Confederation of the Workers of Latin America (Confederacién de 

'rabajadores de América Latina). The statutes of that organization, and other 

cuments relating to collaboration of the Argentine General Labor Confederation 
with the international body, are appended. 


Migration 


Defense migration and labor supply. By Howard B. Myers, Work Projects Ad- 
ministration. (In Journal of American Statistical Association, Menasha, 
Wis., March 1942, pp. 69-76.) 

Summarizes results of surveys of migration to defense areas undertaken on a 
sample basis by the WPA Division of Research. 


Volume and characteristics of migration to Arizona, 1930-39. By Varden Fuller 
and E. D. Tetreau. Tucson, University of Arizona, Agricultural Experiment 
Station, 1941. 34 pp., charts. (Bull. No. 176.) 

The study covers the role of migration in the population growth of Arizona 
luring the decade 1930-39, characteristics of the migrating population, extent of 


resettlement of migrants within the State, and employment and occupational 
readjustment. 


Afler three years: A restudy of the social and economic adjustment of a group of 
drought migrants. By Paul H. Landis. Pullman, Wash., State College of 
Washington, Agricultural Experiment Station, 1941. 36 pp. (Bull. No. 
407; Studies in rural population, No. 7.) 

Comparison of the social and economic conditions in 1941 among a group of 
drought migrants to the State of Washington with their condition three years 


earlier. 
Productivity of Labor 


Productivity and unit labor cost in selected manufacturing industries, 1919-40. 
Washington, U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1942. 111 pp.; multilithed. 
This report presents revisions and extensions to 1940 of the indexes for most of 
the industries covered in the Work Projects Administration’s National Research 
Project report on ‘“‘Production, employment, and productivity in 59 manufacturing 
industries, 1919-36’ (Philadelphia, 1939, 3 vols.). 
A preliminary report extending these indexes to 1941 has also been issued by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


Wages and Hours of Labor 


Hours and earnings in the United States, 1932-40 (with supplement for 1941). By 
Alice Olenin and Thomas F. Corcoran. Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1942. 207 pp., charts. (Bull. No. 697.) 
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Man-hour statistics for 171 selected industries. By Arthur F. Beal. Washing 
U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics and U. 8. Bureau of the Census, 1942. 
pp.; multilithed. 

This report, the fourth in a series compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statis; 
in cooperation with the Bureau of the Census, based on data collected 
Biennial Census of Manufactures, refers to 171 of the industries canvassed i; 

It presents monthly averages of hours worked by wage earners (by ind 

region, and size of plant) and various man-hour ratios (by industry, regio; 

of plant, and size of community) such as wages per man-hour, value of pr 
per man-hour, value added per man-hour, and kilowatt-hours used per man-}, 


Wages in manufacturing industry in the United States. New York, Nation 
Association of Manufacturers, Statistical Department, November 194! 
pp., charts. 

There is emphasis on the gains made by workers during the present cent 
in reductions of hours, increases of rates of pay, and advances in real ear: 

It is stated that increased output per worker has made these gains possib| 

me a are presented against further advances as likely to contribut, 

inflation. 


Wartime changes in earnings and cost of living. By Robert A. Sayre. (In Manag 
ment Record, National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., New York, Mar 
1942, pp. 72-79; charts.) 

The article compares earnings, working hours, and cost of living in the World 

War and in the present war, and emphasizes the comparatively large advan: 

weekly earnings in the present war. 


Wages and investment. By Alan Sweezy. (In Journal of Political Econon 
Chicago, February 1942, pp. 117-129.) 

This analysis of wage trends and wage theories concludes that there is | 
basis for the traditional view that in a period of unemployment wage reduct 
will eliminate or even reduce unemployment through transfer of income t 
profits and increased investment. It is held that long-range policy calls for 
lessening of dependence on savings and an expansion of investment and for a 
corresponding enlargement of the community’s “propensity” to consume 
creased consuming power calls in turn for higher rather than lower wages. 
difficulties, however, of increasing real wages have led to consideration of ot! 
methods of raising the share of wage earners in the national income. 


Saturday and Sunday pay provisions of union agreements in 12 war indust 
Washington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1942. 15 pp.; mimeograp 
(Industrial relations problems arising under war production, Memora: 
No. 1.) 


Wartime Conditions and Policies 


Compulsory labor service. By Buel W. Patch. Washington, Editorial Researc! 
Reports, 1013 Thirteenth Street, NW., 1942. 17 pp. (Vol. 1, 1942, No.7 
Reviews experience in the United States during World War I and pres 
requirements in a number of foreign countries, 


Military service of employees, January 1942. New York, National Industrial Cor 
ference Board, Inc., 1942. 32 pp. (Management research memorandum 
No. 10.) 

The report brings down to date an earlier study made in September 1940. 17! 
significant changes in company policies regarding drafted emplovees has bee! 
to extend the military leave of absence to include the training period, instead 
being only for the original period of conscription, and to discontinue group 
insurance in view of the opportunity afforded selectees to apply for National 
Service Life Insurance. 


Minorities in defense. Washington, U. 8. Office of Production Management, 1942 
19 pp. 

Gives the duties and chief officers of the following major units organized t 
handle problems concerning the participation of minorities in the defense p: 
gram: Committee on Fair Employment Practice; Negro Employment and Trai 
ing Branch, Labor Division, OPM; and Minority Groups Branch, Labor D 
sion, OPM. 





Recent Publications of Labor Interest 


e winning foreman essays (1941). New York, National Industrial Conference 
soard, Inc., 1942. 28 pp. (Management research memorandum No. 11.) 

he nineteen prize-winning essays submitted in a contest sponsored by the 

‘ional Industria] Conference Board in the fall of 1941, for foremen or other 
s who direetly supervised rank and file workers, are printed in this report. 
says outline methods to be followed by industry in meeting the defense 

lems of the country. 


vords and ploughshares. By Donald H. Davenport and Dal Hitchcock, U. 8. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. (In Harvard Business Review, Boston, Mass., 
Vol. 20, No. 3, spring number, 1942, pp. 307-314.) 

A discussion of the problems of transition from war to peace. The work of the 
Division of Post-War Labor Problems of the Bureau of Labor Statistics is de- 
scribed. It is stated that the core of the post-war problem is assurance of con- 
‘inued full employment after the conversion of industry from the production of 
war goods to a peacetime basis. The article also discusses the collaboration of 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics in this field with other agencies such as the Na- 
‘jonal Resources Planning Board. 


Machinery conversion, 1918, including a partial list of industrial conversions. Wash- 
ington, U. 8. Bureau of Labor Statistics, March 1942. 13 pp.; mimeographed. 


Laber scarcity and labor market policy under an armament program in Germany 
and Great Britain. Washington, U. 8. Social Security Board, Bureau of 
Employment Security, 1942. 105 pp., charts; processed. (Employment 
security memorandum No. 18.) 

Traces the development of the armament programs in the two countries, the 
problems arising as labor shortages occurred, and the measures adopted to secure 
the most effective use of manpower. The section on Great Britain also deals with 
the response of labor in the effort to increase production and the part organized 
labor played in establishing policies and working standards. 


Retail trade in wartime Britain. By H.J. Mellon. (In Economic Record, National 
Industrial Conference Board, Inc., New York, March 1942, pp. 80-86; 
charts.) 

Discusses the reduction in retail-trade goods and profits, and the controls intro- 
luced, and gives figures showing the vulnerability of the nonfood retail trades 
to withdrawal of labor. 


Women in Industry 


Women in war work. By Kendrick Lee. Washington, Editorial Research Re- 
ports, 1013 Thirteenth Street NW., 1942. 16 pp. (Vol. 1, 1942, No. 4.) 
Deals with employment of women in industry in Great Britain and the United 
States during the first World War, and in Germany, Great Britain, and the United 

States during the present war. 


Women workers in Argentina, Chile, and Uruguay. By Mary Cannon, U. §S. 
Women’s Bureau. (In Bulletin of the Pan American Union, Washington, 
March 1942, pp. 148-154; May 1942, pp. 246-251. Illus.) 

Deals with the present social situation of women who work in Argentina, Chile, 
and Uruguay, the types of work in which they engage, wages as compared with 
those of men, working conditions and welfare work in factories, extent of employ- 


ment of women, legislation for the protection of working women, low-cost housing, 
ete, 


Present aspects of employment of women in Germany. (In International Labor 
Review, Montreal, March 1942, pp. 286-296.) 

Summary of the report on a series of conferences organized by the German 
National Labor Protection Office from November 1940 to March 1941, and held 
in 15 industrial centers of Greater Germany. The kinds of work upon which 
women should not be employed and their hours and other conditions of em- 
ployment are discussed. There are also sections on conditions for employment 
of women in mines, the inauguration in July 1941 of a 6 months’ period of war- 
‘ime auxiliary service for women supplementary to the regular year of compulsory 
labor service, increase in wages for unskilled woman workers in the public services, 
and suggestions for part-time employment for women. 
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The Women’s Trade Union Leagues in Great Britain and the United Sta 
America. By Gladys Boone. New York, Columbia University p,, 
1942. 283 pp., bibliography. (Studies in history, economies and pbji, 
law, No. 489.) a 

This book is the first completely annotated historical analysis of the Na‘ 

Women’s Trade Union League of America, an organization whose object has 

to raise the economic status of women by helping them to organize into | 

unions. The history is preceded by a chapter on the Women’s Trade | 

League of Great Britain, with emphasis on the great similarity in the form ; 

methods used by the two organizations. 
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General Reports 





Annual report of Governor of Alaska, fiscal year ended June 30,1941. Washi 
U. 8S. Department of the Interior, [1942?]. 67 pp. 

The report includes the recommendations of the Governor for tax reform 
for improved educational and recreational facilities, and information on-w: 
the Civilian Conservation Corps in Alaska, progress of the Matanuska \ 
colonization project, health conditions, and social-welfare activities. 


Annual report of Governor of Hawaii, fiscal year ended June 30,1941. Washi 
U. 8. Department of the Interior, [19427]. 83 pp. 
The report covers the progress and development of the Territory durin; 
fiscal year 1941, including data on labor conditions, education, health ser 
and housing. 


and 


Forty-first annual report of Governor of Puerto Rico, fiscal year ended June 30, 1911 
San Juan, 1941. 170 pp., maps, charts. 
Data are included on education, health, pensions, employment, wages, and 
working hours in Puerto Rico. 


Introducing Australia. By C. Hartley Grattan. New York, John Day | 
1942. 331 pp., maps, illus. 
An outline is given in this volume of Australia’s history, politics, industry 
agriculture, labor situation, and cultural life, as well as the part the countr 
played in the two World Wars and its orientation in world affairs. 


Economic problems of modern India, Volume II. Edited by Radhakamal Muker 
jeeand H. L. Day. London, Macmillan & Co., Ltd., 1941. xxxvii, 522 pp. 
The section of this volume devoted to industry and labor includes chapter 
organization of cottage industries and handicrafts, industrial labor, cost of li) 
and wages, and economic planning. 

Volume I (edited by Mr. Mukerjee and published in 1939) contains the first 
three parts of the work, covering, respectively, background information, 
culture, and trade. The section on agriculture includes a chapter on the I: 
cooperative movement. 


Japan’s industrial strength. By Kate L. Mitchell. New York, Alfred L. Ki 
1942. 140, ix pp. 

The study was written under the auspices of the International Secretaria‘ 
the Institute of Pacific Relations. It covers industrial trends in Japan from |93! 
to 1936 and wartime industrial developments from 1937 to 1941. Indust 
zation in Formosa, Korea, and Manchukuo is also described. The app: 
contains an appraisal of the industrial resources of Japanese occupied areas 
in China. 
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